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RECREATION. 








Ix all places of the civilised world, and in all classes of the civilised 
community, the struggle for existence is now more keen than ever it 
has been during the history of ourrace. Everywhere men, and women, 
and children are living at a pressure positively frightful to contemplate. 
Amid the swarming bustle of our smoke-smothered towns surrounded 
by their zone of poisoned trees, amid the whirling roar of machinery, 
the scorching blast of furnaces, and in the tallow-lighted blackness 
of our mines—everywhere, over all the length and breadth of this 
teeming land, men, and women, and children, in no metaphor, but in 
cruel truth, are struggling for life. Even our smiling landscapes 
support as the sons of their soil a new generation, to whom the 
freedom of gladness is a tradition of the past, and on whose brows is 
stamped, not only the print of honest work, but a new and sadding 
mark—the brand of sickening care. Or if we look to our universities 
and schools, to our professional men and men of business, we see this 
same fierce battle rage—ruined health and shattered hopes, tearful 
lives and early deaths being everywhere the bitter lot of millions 
who toil, and strive, and love, and bleed their young hearts’ blood 
in sorrow. In sucha world and at such a time, when more trtly 
than ever it may be said that the whole creation groans im pain 
and travail, I do not know that for the purposes of health and 
happiness there is any subject which it is more desirable that-persons 
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of all classes should understand than the philosophical theory and the 
rational practice of recreation. For recreation is the great relief 
from the pressure of life—the breathing space in the daily struggle 
for existence, without which no one of the combatants could long 
survive ; and therefore it becomes of the first importance that the 
science and the philosophy of such relief should be generally known,’ 
No doubt it is true that people will always be compelled to take 
recreation and to profit by its use, whether or not they are acquainted 
with its science and its philosophy; but there can be equally little 
doubt that here, as elsewhere, an intelligent understanding of abstract 
principles as well as of practical applications will insure more use 
and less abuse of the thing which is thus intelligently understood. 
With a view, then, of obtaining some such intelligent under- 
standing of recreation, let us begin by clearly understanding what 
recreation means. First of all,-the mere word, like many of our 
other English words that signify abstractions, condenses much philo- 
sophy within itself. For as ‘creation’ means a forming, ‘ re-creation’ 
means a forming anew; and as in etymological derivation so in 
actual truth re-creation is nothing other than a re-novation of the 
vital energies; leisure time and appropriate employment serve to 
repair the organic machinery which has been impaired by the excess 
of work. The literal meaning of the word is therefore in itself 
instructive, as showing that what our forefathers saw in recreation 
was not so much play, pastime, or pleasantry, as the restoration 
of enfeebled powers of work. And Ido not know that within the 
limits of one word they could have left us a legacy of thought more 
true in itself or more solemn in its admonition. Recreation is, or 
ought to be, not a pastime entered upon for the sake of the pleasure 
which it affords, but an act of duty undertaken for the sake of the 
subsequent power which it generates, and the subsequent profit 
which it insures. Therefore, expanding the philosophy which is 
thus condensed in our English word, we may define recreation as 
that which with the least expenditure of time renders the exhausted 
energies most fitted to resume their work. Such is my definition of 
recreation; yet I know that many things are called by this name 
which cannot possibly fall within this definition, and I doubt whether 
nine persons out of ten ever dreamed either of attaching such a 
meaning to the word, or of applying such a principle to the thing. 
Nevertheless I also know that in whatever degree so-called recreation 
fails to be covered by this definition, in that degree does it fail, 
properly speaking, to be recreation at all. It may be amusement, 
fun, or even profitable employment; but it is not that particular 
thing which it is the object of this paper to consider. Therefore 
the definition which I have laid down may be taken as a practical 
test of recreation as genuine or spurious. If recreation is of a kind 
that renders a man less fitted for work than would some other kind 
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of occupation, or if it consumes more time than would some other 
kind of occupation which would secure an equal amount of recupera- 
tion, then, in whatever degree this is so, in that degree must the 
quality of such recreation be pronounced impure. 

So much, then, for the meaning of recreation. The next point 
that I shall consider is the physiology of recreation. It may have 
struck some readers as a curious question, why some actions or 
pursuits should present what I may call a reereative character, and 
others not. For it is evident that this character is by no means 
determined by the relief from labour which these actions or pursuits 
secure. A week on the moors involves more genuine hard work than 
does a week in the mines, and a game of chess may require as much 
effort of thought as a problem in high mathematics. Moreover, the 
same action or pursuit may vary inits recreative quality with different 
individuals. Rowing, which is the favourite recreation of the under- 
graduate, is serious work to the bargeman; and we never find a 
gardener to resemble his master in showing a partiality to digging 
for digging’s sake. If it is suggested that it is the need of bodily 
exercise which renders muscular activity beneficial to the one class 
and not to the other, I answer, no doubt it is so partly, but not wholly ; 
for why is it that a man of science should find recreation in reading 
history, while an historian finds recreation in the pursuit of science ? 
or why is it that a London tradesman should find a beneficial holiday 
in the country, while a country tradesman finds a no less beneficial 
holiday in London? The truth seems to me to be that the only 
principle which will serve to explain the recreative quality in all 
eases is what I may call the physiological necessity for frequent 
change of organic activity, and the consequent physiological value of 
variety in the kinds and seasons of such activity. In order to render 
this principle perfectly clear, it will be necessary for me very briefly 
to explain the physiology of nutrition. 

When food is taken into the body it undergoes a variety of pro- 
cesses which are collectively called digestion and assimilation. Into 
the details of these processes I need not enter, it being enough for 
my present purpose to say that the total result of these processes is 
to strain off the nutritious constituents of the food, and pour them 
into the current of the blood. The blood circulates through nearly 
all the tissues of the body, being contained in a closed system of tubes. 
This system of tubes springs from the heart in the form of large 
hollow trunks which ramify into smaller and smaller tube-branches. 
These are all called arteries. The smaller arteries again ramify into 
a countless meshwork of so-called capillaries. Capillaries are also 
closed tubes, but differ from arteries in being immensely more 
numerous, more slender, and more tenuous in their walls. These 
capillaries pervade the body in such an intimate meshwork, that a 
needle’s point cannot be run into any part of the body where they 
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occur without destroying the integrity of some of them, and g 
causing an outflow of blood. 

As these capillaries ramify from the arteries, so do they again 
coalesce into larger tubes, and these into larger, and so on, until all 
this system of return tubing ends again in the heart in the form of 
large hollow trunks. The tubes composing this system of retum 
tubing are called the veins. Thus the whole blood-vascular system 
may be likened to two trees which are throughout joined together by 
their leaves, and also by cavities at the bottoms of their trunks—the 
heart. The branches of both trees being everywhere hollow, the 
contained fluid runs up the stem and through smaller and smaller 
branches of the arterial tree into the delicate vessels of the leaves, 
which may be taken to represent the capillaries. Passing through 
these into the twigs of the venous tree, the blood returns through 
larger and larger branches of this tree till it arrives at the trunk, 
and completes its circuit by again entering the trunk of the arterial 
tree through the cavities of the heart. Now the blood, in perpetually 
making this complete circuit of the body, performs three important 
functions: it serves to carry oxygen from the lungs to all the other 
parts of the body; it serves to supply all parts of the body with the 
nutritive material with which it is charged; and it serves to drain 
off from all the tissues of the body the effete products which they 
excrete, and to present these effete products to the organs whose 
function it is again to abstract them from the blood and expel them 
from the body. The two latter functions of the blood—those of 
nourishing and draining—I must consider more in detail. They are 
both performed in the capillaries, so that the object of the arteries 
and veins may be considered as merely that of conveying the blood 
to and from the capillaries. Moreover, both functions are performed 
by transfusion through the delicate walls of the capillaries—the 
nutritive material in the blood being thus transfused into the surround- 
ing tissues, and the waste product of these tissues being transfused 
into the blood. Thus,in the various vascular tissues there is always a 
double process going on—first, that of receiving nourishment from 
the blood whereby they are being constantly built up into an efficient 
state for the performance of their various functions ; and, secondly, 
that of discharging into the blood the effete materials which the 
performance of these functions entails. Now when any tissue or 
organ is in a state of activity in the performance of its function, the 
activity which it manifests entails a process of disintegration, which 
is the reverse of the process of nutrition; that is to say, when a tissue 
or organ is doing its work, it is expending energy which it has pre- 
viously derived in virtue of the process of nutrition. Work is 
therefore, so to speak, the using up of nutrition ; so that if the income 
of energy due to nutrition is equal to the expenditure of energy due 
to work, the tissue or organ will remain stationary as regards its 
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capacity for further work, while, if the work done is in excess of the 
nutrition supplied, the tissue or organ will soon be unable to continue 
its work; it will become, as we say, exhausted, cease to work, and 
remain passive until it is again slowly and gradually refreshed or built 
up by the process of nutrition. Therefore all the tissues and organs 
of the body require periods of rest to alternate with periods of activity ; 
and what is true of each part of the body is likewise true of the body 
as a whole—sleep being nothing other than a time of general rest 
during which the process of nutrition is allowed to gain upon that of 
exhaustion. Thus we may have local exhaustion—as when the muscles 
of our arm are no longer able to hold out a heavy weight—or we may 
have general exhaustion, as in sleep; and we may have local restora- 
tions due to nutrition—as when our exhausted arm, after some 
interval of rest, is again able to sustain the weight—or we may have 
a general restoration due to nutrition, as in the effects of sleep. 

I have now said enough about the physiology of nutrition to. 
render quite clear what I mean by recreation depending on the 
physiological necessity for a frequent change of organic activity. For 
although in the case of some organs—such as most of the secreting 
organs—activity is pretty constant, owing to the constant expenditure 
of energy being just about balanced by the constant income, in the 
case of nerves and muscles this is not so; during the times when 
these organs are in activity their expenditure of energy is so vastly 
greater than their income during the same times, that they can only 
do their work by drawing upon the stores of energy which have been 
laid up by them during the comparatively long periods of their 
previous rest. Now recreation applies only to nerve and muscle; and 
what it amounts to is simply this—a change of organic activity, 
having for its object the affording of time for the nutrition of ex- 
hausted portions of the body. A part of the body having become 
exhausted by work done, and yet the whole of the body not being 
exhausted so far as to require sleep, recreation is the affording of local 
sleep to the exhausted part by transferring the scene of activity from 
it to some other part. Be it observed that a certain amount of 
activity is necessary for the life and health of all the organs of the 
body ; so it would not do for the community of organs as a whole that, 
when any one set become exhausted by their own activity, all the 
others should share in their time of rest;as in general sleep. But, by 
transferring the state of activity from organs already exhausted by 
work to organs which are ready nourished to perform work, recreation 
may be termed, as I have said, local sleep. 

Thus we see that, in a physiological no less than in a psychological 
sense, the term re-creation is a singularly happy one ; for we see that, as 
amatter of fact, the whole physiology of recreation consists merely of a 
re-building up, re-forming, or re-creation of tissues which have become 
partly broken down by the exhausting effects of work. So that in this 
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physiological sense recreation is.partial sleep, while sleep is universal 
recreation. And now we see why it is that the one essential principle 
of all recreation must be that of variety of organic activity ; for variety 
of organic activity merely means the substitution of one set of organic 
activities for another, and, consequently, the successive affording of 
rest to bodily structures as they are successively exhausted. The under- 
graduate finds recreation in rowing because it gives his brain time to 
recover its exhausted energies, while the historian and the man of 
science find recreation in each other’s labours because these labours 
require somewhat different faculties of mind for their pursuance. 
Before concluding these general remarks on the physiology of 
recreation, I must say a few words with more special reference to the 
physiology of exercise. We do not require science to teach us that 
the most lucrative form of recreation for those whose labour is not of 
a bodily kind is muscular exercise. Why this should be so is suffi- 
ciently obvious. The movement of blood in the veins is due to two 
causes. The act of drawing breath into the lungs, by dilating the 
closed cavity of the chest, serves also to draw venous blood into the 
heart. This cause of the onward movement of blood in the veins is 
what is called aspiration, and it occurs also in some of the larger veins 
of the limbs, which are so situated with reference to their supplying 
branches that movement of the limbs determines suction of the blood 
from the supplying branches to the veins. The second great cause of 
the venous flow is as follows :—The larger veins are nearly all provided 
with valves which open to allow the blood to pass on towards the 
heart, but close against the blood if it endeavours to return back 
towards the capillaries. Now the larger veins are embedded in 
muscles, so that the effect of muscular contractions is to compress 
numberless veins now in one part and row in another part of their 
length ; and, as each vein is thus compressed, its contained fluid is, of 
course, driven forwards from valve to valve. Hence, as all the veins 
of the body end in the heart, the total effect of general muscular 
activity is greatly to increase the flow of venous blood into the heart. 
The heart is thus stimulated to greater activity in order to avoid 
being gorged with the unusual inflow of blood. So great is the 
increase of the heart’s activity that is required to meet this sudden 
demand on its powers of propulsion, that every one can feel in his own 
person how greatly muscular exercise increases the number of the 
heart’s contractions. Now the result of this increase of the heart’s 
activity is, of course, to pump a correspondingly greater amount of 
blood into the arteries, and so to quicken the circulation all over the 
body. This, in turn, gives rise to a greater amount of tissue-change 
—oxygenation, nutrition, and drainage—which, together with the 
increased discharge of carbonic acid by the muscles during their time 
of increased activity, has the effect of unduly charging the blood with 
carbonic acid and other effete materials. This increased amount of 
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carbonic acid in the blood stimulates the respiratory centre in the 
spinal cord to increase the frequency of the respiratory movements, 
so that under the influence of violent and sustained exercise we 
become, as it is expressively said, ‘out of breath.’ The distress to 
which this condition may give rise is, however, chiefly due to the 
heart being unable to deliver blood into the arteries as quickly as it 
receives blood from the veins; the result being a more or less undue 
pressure of venous blood upon a heart already struggling to its utmost 
to pump on all the blood it can. ‘Training, which is chiefly system- 
atic exercise, by promoting a healthy concordant action between 
the heart and arteries, diminishes the resistance which the latter offer 
toan unusual flow of blood from the former, and therefore men in 
training, or men accustomed to bodily exercise, do not easily become 
distressed by sustained muscular exertion. 

Now it is evident, without comment, how immense must be the 
benefit of muscular exercise. Not only does it allow time for the brain 
to rest when exhausted by mental work, but, by increasing the circula- 
tion all over the body, it promotes the threefold function of oxygena- 
tion, nutrition, and drainage. It thus refreshes the whole organism 
in all its parts ; it increases by use the strength and endurance of 
the muscles; it maintains the heart and the lungs—or rather the 
whole of the circulatory and respiratory mechanisms—at the highest 
point of their natural efficiency; and, in general, next only to air 
and food, muscular exercise is of all things most essential to the 
vitality of the organism. 

So much, then, for the physiology of recreation ; and, having said 
this much on the abstract principles of our subject, I shall devote the 
rest of my paper to a consideration of this subject in its more prac- 
tical aspects. 

The fundamental principle of all recreation consisting, as I have 
said, in the rest from local exhaustion which is secured by a change 
of organic activity, it is clear that practical advice with regard to 
recreation must differ widely according to the class, and even the 
individual, to which it is given. Thus it would be clearly absurd to 
recommend a literary man, already jaded with mental work, to adopt 
as his means of recreation some sedentary form of amusement; while 
it would be no less absurd to recommend a working man, already 
fatigued with bodily toil, to regale himself with athletics. And, in 
lower degrees, the kind and amount of recreation which it would be 
wise to recommend must differ with different individuals in the 
same class of society according to their age, sex, temperament, pur- 
suits, and previous habits of life. But, although all matters of detail 
thus require to be adjusted to individual cases, there is one practical 
consideration which applies equally to all cases, and which must 
never be lost sight of if recreation of any kind is to produce its full 
measure of result. This consideration is the all-important part 
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which is played in recreation by the emotions. It is, I am sure, 
impossible to over-estimate the value of the emotions in this connec- 
tion—a prolonged flow of happy feelings doing more to brace up 
the system for work than any other influence operating for a similar 
length of time. The physiological reasons why this should be so are 
not apparent ; for, although we know that the emotions have a very 
powerful influence in stimulating the nerves which act on the various 
secreting organs of the body, I do not think that this fact alone is 
sufficient to explain the high value of pleasurable emotions in re- 
freshing the nervous system. There must be some further reason— 
probably to be sought for within the limits of the nervous system 
itself—why a flow of happy feelings serves to re-create the nervous 
energies. But, be the reasons what they may, we must never neglect 
to remember the fact that the influence of all others most detri- 
mental to recreation is the absence of agreeable emotions or the 
presence of painful ones. There is, for instance, comparatively little 
use in taking so-called constitutional exercise at stated times, if the 
mind during these times is emotionally colourless, or, still worse, 
aching with sorrow and care. If recreation is to be of good quality, 
it must before all things be of a kind to stimulate pleasurable 
feelings, and while it lasts it ought to engross the whole of our 
consciousness. Half-hearted action is quite as little remunerative 
here as elsewhere ; and if we desire to work well, no less in play than 
in work must we fulfil the saying, ‘ What thy hand findeth to do, do 
it with thy might.’ 

Having stated this practical principle as of paramount import- 
ance in all recreation, I shall [devote the rest of my space to giving 
a variety of suggestions concerning the recreation of all classes of 
society ; and, for the sake of securing method to my discussion, I shall 
primarily consider the community{in its most natural classes of men, 
women, and children. 

There is not much to be said on the recreation of men belonging 
to the upper classes. That most objectionable of creatures, the 
gentleman at large without occupation, has a free choice before him 
of every amusement that the world has to give; but one thing he is 
hopelessly denied—the keen enjoyment of recreation. Living from 
year to year in a round of varied pastimes, he becomes slowly incapa- 
citated for forming habits of work, while at the same time he is 
slowly sapping all the enjoyment from play. For although variety 
of amusement may please for a time, it is notorious that it cannot do 
so indefinitely. The intellectual changes which are involved in changes 
of amusement are not sufficiently pronounced to re-create even the 
faculties on which the sense of amusement depends; the mind, 
therefore, becomes surfeited with amusement of all kinds, just as it may 
become surfeited with a tune too constantly played—even though the 
tune be played in frequently changing keys. For such men, if past 
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middle life, I have no advice to give. They have placed themselves 
beyond the possibility of finding recreation, and their only use in the 
world is to show the doom of idleness. They, more even than 
paupers, are the parasites of the social organism; and we can 
scarcely regret that their lumpish life, being one of stagnation self- 
induced, should be one of miserable failure, to the wretchedness of 
which we can extend no hope. 

Turning next to gentlemen of active pursuits, I may most fitly 
begin with those who are beginning life at the universities. At our 
larger universities both the provisions for recreation and the manner 
in which they are used are in a high degree satisfactory, and ought 
to serve as a model to universities all over the world. It may be 
true that at the Continental universities rowing would not inspire a 
tenth part of the enthusiasm which it creates at Oxford and Cambridge ; 
and I know from experience that it is hopeless to persuade German 
students, as a class, to adopt what they consider childish toys—the bats 
and balls of cricket. All I can say is, so much the worse for the 
Continental universities. In everything that appertains to work— 
and more especially to original work—I am profoundly convinced 
that the sooner we copy something from the German universities the 
better; but in most things that appertain to play the English 
universities constitute the best models. Rowing, cricket, football, 
athletics, and in a lower degree gymnastics, bicycling, swimming, and 
riding, constitute, besides walking, the favourite modes of exercise ; 
and it is impossible to suggest better. I have only to object that, 
regarded as recreation, there is, both at Oxford and Cambridge, far 
too much tendency to a specialisation of these forms of exercise. 
Competition dictates practice, and practice entails too exclusive a 
devotion to the one kind of exercise which is practised ; so that, as 
a consequence, there is too sharp a division between the boating men, 
the cricketers, and the athletes for securing the full benefit of exercise 
which all would derive if they were more usually to participate in one 
another’s pursuits. But this evil isto some extent unavoidable, as it 
arises immediately from the spirit of emulation, without which the 
mere exercise would lose its zest, and so the fulness of its recreative 
value. Still, now that so many of the colleges are provided with their 
own cricket-grounds, and the boats are practically open to all, there is 
no reason why even the most ambitious aspirants to the ‘varsity blue’ 
should not enjoy more variety of exercise than is usually the case. 

In the army and navy there is abundant time for recreation, 
which is too frequently wasted in mere lounging. When once the 
army or navy examinations are passed, there is comparatively little 
mental work required in the performance of duty, and therefore the 
comparatively large amount of leisure time which officers enjoy 
ought to be much more generally devoted than it is to reading, or 
even to original work. Officers constitute a class presenting no small 
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proportion of intelligent members ; so that the comparative rareness 
with which they present either high culture or proved powers of 
original work must, I think, be set down to a general bad habit or 
fashion of substituting idle amusement for profitable recreation. 

To professional men, men of business, and indeed all who are 
engaged in pursuits requiring more or less severe mental work coupled 
with more or less confinement, exercise is, of course, the conditio sine 
qua non of the recreation to be recommended. This fact is so 
obvious that I need not dwell upon it further than to make one 
remark. This is to warn all such persons that their feelings are no 
safe guide as to the amount of muscular exercise that is requisite for 
maintaining full and sustained health. By habitual neglect of 
sufficient exercise the system may and does accommodate itself to 
such neglect ; so that not only may the desire for exercise cease to be 
a fair measure of its need, but positive exhaustion may attend a 
much less amount of exercise than is necessary to long continuance of 
sound health. However strong and well, therefore, a man may feel 
notwithstanding his neglect of exercise, he ought to remember that 
he is playing a most dangerous game, and that sooner or later his 
sin will find him out—either in the form of dyspepsia, liver, kidney, 
or other disease, which so surely creep upon the offender against 
Nature’s laws of health. According to Dr. Parkes, the amount of 
exercise that a healthy man ought to take without fatigue is at the 
least that which is required for raising 150 foot-tons per diem. This, 
in mere walking, would, in the case of a man of ordinary weight, be 
represented by a walk of between eight and nine miles along level 
ground, or one mile up a tolerably steep hill; but it is desirable that 
the requisite amount of exercise should be obtained without throwing 
all the work upon one set of muscles. For this reason walking ought 
to be varied with rowing, riding, active games, and, where practicable, 
hunting or shooting, which, to those who are fond of sport, constitute 
the most perfect form of recreative exercise. 

Turning next to all the large class of men below the grade of 
clerks, their possible means of recreation are alike in this—that they 
must be more or less of a corporate kind. These men depend for their 
recreation on public institutions, and therefore it is of the first 
importance to the national health, happiness, morals, and intelligence 
that no thought, pains, or money should be spared in providing such 
institutions, adequate in number and competent in character to meet 
so important and so immense a need. Within the limits of so 
general an essay it is impossible to do anything like justice to this 
subject ; but I may say a few words on the kinds of institutions that 
I should most like to recommend. 

Every town the size of which is so considerable that green grass 
and fresh air are not within easy reach of all its inhabitants, ought 
at any expense to be provided with public parks. In many of our 
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large towns it is now virtually impracticable to provide such parks 
in central situations; but even suburban parks are infinitely better 
than no parks at all. Public recreation grounds having been pro- 
vided, every inducement ought to be added to attract the people to use 
them. Gymnasia, boating, cricket and golf implements, lawn-tennis, 
and tennis-courts ought all to be supplied at the public expense, so 
that working men and boys might be able to spend their holidays and 
half-holidays in healthy outdoor amusement without requiring to 
incur the expense of club subscriptions. Outdoor clubs, however, 
ought not the less to be encouraged for the sake of the additional 
inducement which esprit de corps and competition give to outdoor 
recreation—the club subscriptions being limited to the providing of 
prizes. Bands ought also to be provided at the public expense to 
play in the parks during the spring and summer months on the after- 
noons of holidays and Sundays. The importance of this latter pro- 
vision cannot be too highly rated; for experience shows that wherever 
it has been tried its success has been astonishing. For instance, Lord 
Thurlow, quoting from Sir Benjamin Hall, stated to the House of Lords 
on the 5th of May, that the Sunday visitors to Kensington Gardens 
had, by the band playing there, been increased from 7,000 to 80,000 
in one day, and in the Regent’s and Victoria Parks 190,000 had been 
attracted by the bands in one afternoon. When we consider what 
an amount of health, happiness, and refining influence these numbers 
represent as produced by a single cause, we blush for the narrow 
fanaticism which in the name of religion does all it can to deny to 
the working classes the elevating influence of music on the only day 
that the toil of life admits of their obtaining it. I hold it to be 
impossible too strongly to deprecate the downright immorality of 
driving the working classes by thousands into the pot-houses by 
depriving them of the innocent and refining enjoyment of music in 
the open air. Surely the common sense of the public as a whole is 
not so degraded by bigotry that, in the face of the figures I have 
quoted, there can any longer be a question in the public mind on the 
positive sin of allowing a puritanical spirit in the few to domineer 
over the health, the happiness, and the morals of the many. 
Somewhat similar remarks apply to the question of opening 
museums and art galleries on Sundays, though on this question the 
sabbatarians include among their ranks.a greater proportional number 
of the community. In the debate of the 5th of May, to which I 
have already alluded, both Church and State, in so far as they are 
represented in the persons of the Primate and the Premier, spoke 
strongly against any reform in this direction ; and, perhaps owing to 
this weight of united authority, the proposed reform was negatived by 
amajority of eight. Yet when we examine the arguments which these 
high authorities were able to produce, we find them to be conspicuously 
of the feeblest kind. The leading argument both of the Prime 
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Minister and of the Archbishop was that there is not sufficient 
evidence ‘ of a very predominant sentiment ’ in favour of the reform 
on the part of working men themselves. Now to this it may be 
answered, in the first place, that a poll on the question has not been 
taken, and that, therefore, it is a mere begging of the question to 
say that working men as a class ‘in all probability’ do not desire 
the change. But, even if we grant that the working classes as a 
whole are as apathetic upon the subject as they are represented to be, 
I do not see that this is any valid reason against reform. Possibly 
enough the members of the House of Lords have a higher appreciation 
of the value of science museums and art galleries, as well as the 
privileges and advantages of entering them, than have the members 
of working men’s clubs ; and I doubt not that, if the upper and the 
lower classes were for a few months to change places, petitions to 
Parliament of the kind which Lord Thurlow presented would be 
more numerous and more generally signed. But what does this 
argue? Surely not that we, who best know the culturing value of 
these institutions, ought to use the comparative ignorance of those 
who do not, as an argument against extending to them the opportunity 
of ascertaining that value. On the contrary, in whatever degree 
indifference can be proved of the working classes in this matter, it 
would seem to me a strong argument in favour of instilling into them 
a more lively perception of the educational advantages of such 
institutions ; and this can only be done by throwing open these insti- 
tutions on the (virtually) one day in the week when the classes in 
question are able to visit them. Of course it may be said that the 
alleged indifference arises, not from ignorance of the value of such 
institutions, but from a preponderant sense of sabbatarianism on the 
part of the working classes. But supposing the alleged apathy to 
exist, and supposing it to arise from the latter cause alone—which I 
deem highly improbable—I still think it would constitute no valid 
argument against the proposed reform. We are all, I take it, agreed 
upon the recreative as well as what Lord Beaconsfield called the 
civilising influence of the institutions in question ; so that, upon the 
suppositions which I have made, the only issue to be considered is as 
to whether these benefits would be more than counterbalanced by the 
evils of offending the sense of sabbatarianism which is assumed 50 
largely to predominate among the working classes. And this intro- 
duces us to the second and only other argument which was adduced 
by Lord Beaconsfield. He said: ‘In all questions into which the 
religious sentiment enters, it is highly desirable that no change 
should be effected that is not called for by the expression of a 
very predominant sentiment on the part of the people.’ If this 
means that legislation ought not to interfere aggressively with the 
religious sentiments of the many, it is, no doubt, a proper 
utterance ; but if it means that the socially harmless and even bene- 
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ficial recreation of the many is to be prohibited by the particular 
religious sentiments of the few—and this is what it does mean if the 
words are taken to mean what they say—then I think the utterance 
is most improper. The idea which underlies this utterance seems to 
be that the religious sentiment is of so much value to the State that 
it ought to be tenderly fostered in all its ramifications, even to the 
extent of preventing reforms conceded to be beneficial, lest they 
should prune the twigs of the structure thus tenderly fostered. Now 
I do not wish to enter on the question as to how far the religious 
sentiment is of value to the State; for I think it is quite obvious in 
the present case that, let us place this value as high as we choose, 
the contemplated reform cannot be other than completely beneficial. 
The working men who prefer spending their Sundays at home would 
not be injured by their brothers visiting museums and art galleries ; 
while, in so far as the religious sentiment is concerned, it ought to be 
a matter of gratification to all who entertain it that those working 
men who do not prefer spending their Sundays at home would, by 
the opening of such institutions, have an inducement supplied to 
turn their backs upon the beershops, and to bring their families to 
see the things of interest in Nature or the things of beauty in Art. 
It is not that the opening of the institutions in question would act 
as a counter-inducement to that which is held out by the churches. 
Working men who are in the habit of going to church will, in any 
case, continue going to church, even though some of them may also 
spend their Sunday afternoons in the museums and galleries. And, 
so far as recreation is concerned, I am inclined to think it is not 
desirable that there should be any antagonism offered to the induce- 
ment which is held out by the churches. For I am inclined to 
think that the class of emotions which public worship arouses in a 
religious mind are of a high recreative value; and so, as a mere 
matter of sanitary interest, I should be sorry to see the churches 
interfered with by other institutions of a less recreative kind. But 
in the present instance the antagonism should not be museums and 
galleries versus chapels and churches, but museums and galleries 
versus public-houses and all places of loitering idleness; and any 
‘religious sentiment’ that seeks to oppose the introduction of such 
an antagonism can only be pronounced immoral. 

Two other arguments against the reform were adduced in the 
debate, neither of which possesses the smallest validity. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury argued: ‘What were their lordships called upon 
to do to-night? It was, before the eyes of the people of this king- 
dom, to pronounce a deliberate opinion that the policy with regard 
to the observance of the Sunday hitherto pursued in this country had 
been a mistake. . . . If any change were made, there was great danger 
of the day of rest being lost,’ as it would be the thin edge of the 
wedge to the introduction of other changes of a more advanced kind. 
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Now this is an argument which may always be adduced against any 
proposed reform, however obvious the need. We must not make the 
change because by so doing we should condemn the policy of the past 
and lead the way to further changes in the future. But, if a change 
is seen in itself to be desirable, such hypertrophied conservatism as 
this ought not to be allowed to obstruct progress. Moreover, in the 
present instance I am persuaded that the fears for the future are 
groundless.’ There is no necessary, or even remote, connection between 
art galleries and music halls; and, so long as ‘the religious sentiments’ 
in this country remain what they are, neither religion nor reason will 
be able to trace a similarity or a precedent that does not exist. 

The other argument to which I have alluded is, that the opening 
of museums and galleries on Sundays would entail a certain amount 
of Sunday work on the part of porters, &c. To this argument it is 
sufficient to reply, in the first place, that, if desirable, voluntary labour 
of so light a kind would be forthcoming; and, next, in the words 
of the Earl of Derby, who ‘did not deny the extreme importance 
of maintaining the day of national rest ; but they must recollect that, 
wherever recreation was allowed, some labour must be thrown on those 
who provided it. They permitted excursion trains,... &.,... 
and on the whole there was a great preponderance of advantage over 
disadvantage.’ As in most museums and galleries the porters and 
other servants employed on Sundays would probably not amount to one 
half per cent. of the visitors who would profit by their labour, I think 
that the argument may in this, more than in any other case of Sunday 
work, be set aside as absurd. 

I have been tempted to dwell thus at considerable length on 
the question of Sunday recreation, because it is one that is now 
prominently before the public, and therefore I hope that a few words 
in season may help to hasten a reform which sooner or later is in- 
evitable. As regards the recreation of working men, I have only 
further to say that institutions on the model of working men’s clubs 
deserve to be encouraged in every possible way. Wealthy and bene- 
volent persons could not do better with their means than to found such 
clubs where most required, and to endow them with a small annuity 
which would serve as a nucleus to club subscriptions, a greater number 
of subscribers being insured by the smaller amount of the fees. The 
Volunteer movement also deserves every encouragement, as supplying 
exercise and recreation to all classes at a very moderate cost. 

Turning next to the recreation of women, I shall begin, as in the 
case of men, with the upper classes. And here, for the sake of emphasis, 
I shall confine my remarks to the one topic of muscular exercise. 
For ladies, more than any other section of the community, have fallen 
into the habit of neglecting exercise, and I am sure that I cannot draw 
too dreadful a picture of the consequences which here arise from the 
too general custom. These consequences are all the more to be 
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feared because many of them are of so insidious a kind that the root of 
the evil may never be suspected. It is not my intention to frighten 
any of the fair sex by unfolding a tale of horrors ; so I will only say, 
in general terms, that I am quite sure among ladies there is no one 
source of disease and early death more prevalent than is this habitual 
violation of the best known among the laws of health. Consider for a 
moment what the life of a lady in town usually is. She rises probably at 
nine or ten o’clock, without much appetite for breakfast. Till luncheon 
she remains indoors, reading a novel or magazine, writing letters, or 
attending to her household duties. After luncheon she takes a little 
‘carriage exercise "—observe the unconscious irony of the term—pays 
afew afternoon calls, and returns home to afternoon tea. Until it is 
time to be dressed for dinner, there is another period of total quies- 
cence, and the tedious operations of the dressing-room which follow 
are certainly the reverse of recreation. Dinner in pleasant company 
no doubt affords recreation of a mental kind were such recreation 
required, which in this case it certainlyis not. After dinner, during 
the season, she probably receives an evening party, goes to the opera, 
or indulges in some other kind of amusement which keeps her in hot 
rooms with vitiated air till the small hours of the morning. At last 
she retires to rest, complaining that her delicacy of constitution 
makes her a martyr to headaches, languid circulation, lassitude, and 
feelings of sickness. Now contrast such a wholly unnatural state of 
things with the daily life of a country girl to whom exercise is felt to 
be a sine qua non of existence, and do not wonder at the contrast 
between her state of blooming health and the feeble stamina of the 
lady whose position requires her to adopt the habits of town life. 
Ladies will no doubt tell me that these remarks are trite, and that they 
all knew before the desirability of taking exercise. I can only reply, if 
‘ye knew these things happy are ye if you do them.’ And why not do 
them? Why not make the duty of taking daily exercise as important 
an article in your social creed as the duty of returning calls? If you 
say there is no time, the answer is preposterous. Senior wranglers 
could never have been senior wranglers had they not found time for 
their pull upon the Cam; and by not making time for exercise you 
are merely shortening the time of your life. Every day you can 
easily find time for a ride; or, if you are not able to ride, you may 
take every day a two hours’ walk with some companion or object to 
make it a pleasurable walk. Such companions and objects are not 
difficult to obtain in the town; and in the country there are several 
kinds of outdoor amusements—such as rowing, riding, skating, lawn- 
tennis, &c.—which are happily recognised by the stern laws of 
etiquette as suitable for ladies, and which in performance are 
singularly graceful as well as highly conducive to good spirits. 
Dancing is also in itself an admirable form of exercise, though its 
beneficial effects are usually much more than counteracted by the 
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late hours and excessive exhaustion of the ball-room. This excessive 
exhaustion of the muscular, but more especially of the nervous 
energies, may, in this as in all other similar cases, be properly 
denoted by the term which is the correlative of recreation—viz, 
dissipation. For although it has become customary to restrict the 
application of this term only to extreme cases, and to apply it to less 
extreme cases merely as a joke, both in etymology and in physiology 
the term dissipation is alike appropriate to all degrees of wasteful 
expenditure of the vital energies. 

In recommending bodily exercise thus strongly, I speak of course 
to young and to middle-aged ladies; but I am sure that even here 
there are very few who could walk their five or six miles aday without’ 
fatigue. This merely shows to what a state of enervation their 
habitual neglect of exercise has reduced them. Such enfeebled per- 
sons ought to begin at once to give their constitutions some chance 
of recovery ; they ought regularly to take as much exercise as they 
can endure without distressing fatigue; and in a few months they 
would be surprised to find how greatly the length of their walks may 
be increased, and with what immense benefit they are attended. 

Women in the lower classes of society may to a large extent share 
in the recreation of their male relatives; and I feel confident that the 
more those kinds of recreation are encouraged which invite participa- 
tion by both sexes, the better. Great additional enjoyment is infused 
into a holiday if it can be spent in company with those most near and 
dear; the heart is then most open to the best influences of affection, 
and family ties are closest drawn in hours of happiness together. 
Such institutions as the Crystal and Alexandra Palaces, where a 
variety of amusements are provided at a cheap cost in country air 
and amid esthetic surroundings, constitute the best type of institu- 
tions for the healthy and improving recreation of both sexes and all 
ages. Of parks and public pleasure-gardens I have already spoken, 
and the desirability of preserving commons and heaths in the near 
neighbourhood of large towns is generally recognised. I will only 
add that no time ought to be lost in promoting the suggestion 
recently made to the First Commissioner of Public Works by the 
National Sunday League—viz. that in all such places of public re- 
surt harmless refreshments ought to be plentifully provided. Asa 
type of more strictly town recreation, that which is afforded by the 
Polytechnic Institution deserves honcurable mention, and the sus- 
tained popularity of the Moore and Burgess Minstrels’ entertainment 
goes far to indicate that a much more healthy tone might be given 
to the entertainments which are generally provided by music halls. 
Now that Cremorne Gardens, the Argyll Rooms, and similar places of 
public resort are being closed, there is certain to be a greater pres- 
sure of vice thrown upon the music halls, and the increased demand for 
low, quasi-immoral entertainments which will thus be set up is only 
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too certain to be supplied. It is greatly to be deplored that, except- 
ing the ‘ gods’ galleries in theatres, there are now scarcely any places 
where respectable women of the lower classes can witness a public 
entertainment that is not more or less of a degrading kind. Philan- 
thropists would do well to start in London several People’s Theatres, 
where amusing dramas, part-singing, and other forms of innocent 
entertainment, would be sufficiently attractive to render the theatres 
self-supporting. I have no doubt that, if this were done, there would 
be a very marked distinction between the character of the audiences 
attending such theatres, and that of the audiences which now attend 
the music halls. 

Before quitting the class of working women, I must put in a 
good word for penny readings, mothers’ meetings, window gardening ; 
and last, though not least, I should like to recommend some general 
and definite system for the loaning of books at a nominal cost. 

Coming now to the large and important class—children. It 
seems a mere common-place to say that children ought to be allowed 
to run about and romp and play as much as ever they like or can. 
Yet this common-place is far from having a common place in the 
usages of modern society. Among the upper classes children are 
much too frequently restrained from taking their full amount of 
natural play, either by preposterous ideas of genteel decorum, or by the 
respect due to expensive clothing ; while among the lower classes the 
playground is too often restricted by the limits of the gutter, and even 
in the parks we too often witness the melancholy spectacle of children 
still a long way from their teens acting the part of nurse to still 
younger members of the family. To remedy these evils in the case of 
the upper classes there is nothing to suggest, except that fathers and 
mothers should cease to regard their children’s clothes as of more 
importance than their children’s health, and learn to estimate at its 
due value the responsibility of fostering the most precious of their 
possessions—these living, feeling, loving little ones whose capacities 
of life-long happiness are being moulded by their parents’ wisdom, or 
destroyed by their parents’ folly. In the case of the lower classes, 
the créche, or public nursery, where abundance of romping play is 
permitted, deserves the most strenuous encouragement. Children of all 
classes will play as they ought to play if only Nature is allowed to 
have her course without let or hindrance from artificial restraints. 

But, as the only object in rearing children is not that of making 
them healthy animals, some amount of artificial restraint is necessary 
when the time for systematic mental training arrives. Nevertheless, 
as bodily health is the most essential condition even to mental 
training, the most fundamental principle which ought to guide the 
latter is that of supplying it with the minimum of cost to the former. 
Yet in school life this fundamental principle is almost universally 
disregarded. - So long as the general health of a school is maintained 
Vou. VI.—No. 31. FF 
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at a level compatible with work, and not below the level that declares 
itself by conspicuous ‘ break-downs,’ so long nobody cares to reflect 
whether the system of school discipline is in all particulars the best 
for maintaining the general health at the highest possible level. [ 
will not wait to consider the disgraceful food which, even in many of 
our better-class schools, is deemed sufficiently good for growing 
children to thrive upon ; nor will I wait to inveigh against the system 
of competition which, when encouraged beyond moderate limits, acts 
as a baleful stimulus to the very pupils who least require to be 
stimulated. But, confining my remarks to the one particular of 
punishment, I should like to put it as a question of common 
sense, whether it would be possible to devise any mode of punishing 
school children at once more fatuous, more pernicious, or more 
opposed to every principle of science and morality, than are the modes 
which are now most generally in vogue. Consider for a moment the 
practice of giving ‘impositions.’ It is not supposed that copying 
out a stated number of lines is an economical way of gaining 
information, so that even the plea of imparting instruction cannot be 
advanced as a benefit to compensate the evil of the method. And 
this evil is a very serious one. The object of all our methods in 
education ought to be, as much as possible, to economise effort; the 
mental energies ought, as it were, to be nursed, so that by their 
exercise they should lay up the largest possible store of information. 
But the mental energy which is expended in writing out an imposition 
is wholly, or almost wholly, profitless; and the amount of energy so 
expended is considerable—especially in the case of long impositions. 
For the whole punishment of writing out an imposition consists in 
the tediousness of the process ; and tediousness, by the painful class 
of emotions which it arouses, is the most wearisome or exhausting of 
the influences that consume the nervous energies. It may therefore 
be said that in whatever degree the writing of an imposition is a 
punishment, in that degree are the nervous energies dissipated in a 
wholly useless manner. Therefore, to say nothing of the actual time 
that is wasted in the writing of impositions, or of the slovenly style of 
handwriting which this mode of punishment induces, my great objec- 
tion to the mode of punishment is that, by consuming the nervous 
energies in a wholly profitless manner, it stands in direct antagonism 
with all the principles that I am endeavouring to inculcate. And 
still more foolishly wrong does this method of punishment become 
when it is united, as it generally is, with another and still more 
objectionable method—I mean the custom of imprisoning children 
during playtime with the express purpose of denying them healthful 
recreation. To shut up a child already weary with work in an empty 
schoolroom under a depressing sense of disgrace, is something worse 
than cruel; to the child it is a wrongful injury that does not admit of 
being justified by any argument; and, in running counter to all the 
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principles both of physiology and of education, it is a sin against society. 
In most cases the time during which a child is thus confined is the only 
time in the twenty-four hours that there is an opportunity afforded 
forany recreation at all; so that, when the weary time of solitude is over 
and school again meets, the unfortunate victim resumes work with 
energies doubly exhausted. Even if a child had the stamina of a man, 
it would be impossible that mental work resumed under such circum- 
stances could be profitable—the faculty of memory being quickly 
affected by mental fatigue. But, as a matter of fact, owing to the 
great rapidity of physiological changes in a growing organism, a child 
has much more need of frequent exercise than has an adult; so that, 
whether we look at the matter from a sanitary or from an educational 
point of view, I think it is impossible too strongly to condemn the 
practice of confining school children during playtime. 

Of course I shall be asked what modes of punishment I would 
suggest as substitutes for the two which I have thus so strongly con- 
demned. This question, however, I am not careful to answer. Even 
if it is true that there is a difficulty in providing other and efficient 
modes of punishment, I should not feel the difficulty to justify the 
maintenance of modes that are so clearly injurious. But, merely for 

the sake of giving an answer, I may say that, in the case of girls, 
experience derived from many of the higher-class schools shows that 
discipline may be maintained, either without any punishment at all, 
or else by such kinds as are more nominal than real. The difficulty 
in the case of boys is no doubt greater, but not, I think, insurmount- 
able. Many kinds of punishment may here be devised which go 
upon the principle, not of denying muscular exercise, but of enforcing 
it. Extra drills or other compulsory exercise during play-hours are 
modes of punishment greatly to be preferred to those involving 
sedentary confinement, although I do not pretend to insinuate that 
compulsory exercise in the way of punishment has the same recreative 
value as voluntary exercise in the way of play. For my own part, I 
have no hesitation in recommending corporal punishment as on all 
grounds greatly preferable to the protracted, tedious, heart-sickening, 
and health-breaking systems which, in the name of Humanity, are 
coming more and more into general use. But, however great the 
difficulty of devising or substituting other modes of punishment may 
be, I feel sure there can be no reasonable doubt that the modes 
which are at present so largely in fashion ought to be universally 
abolished. 

The above remarks of course apply almost exclusively to boys’ 
schqpls; and, looking to boys’ schools as a whole, nothing much more 
remains to be said of them in connection with recreation. The John 
Bull spirit of this country is in favour of allowing schoolboys to play 
the hardy and vigorous games which require all the muscles to be 
brought into active service. The case, however, is widely different 
FF2 
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in girls’ schools; so, before concluding, I should like to add a few 
words with special reference to them. 

School-life is the time when, most of all, healthful recreation js 
needed. It is then that the organism, being in a state of active 
growth, most requires the purifying-and strengthening influences of 
muscular exercise to be in frequent operation ; and the development 
which the organism, during the years of its growth, receives, is 
carried through its life as an unalterable possession. Yet in the 
majority of girls’ schools how miserable is the provision that is made 
for securing this development! Even in our higher-class schools the 
whole mechanism of their discipline seems to be devised with the 
view of stemming the healthful flow of natural joyousness by the 
barriers of tedious monotony. On all sides a schoolgirl is shut up 
in a very prison-house of decorum; every healthful amusement is 
denied her as ‘unladylike;’ she is imperatively taught to curb her 
youthful spirits in so far as these may sometimes be able to struggle 
above the weight of a mistaken discipline ; she is nurtured during 
her growth on the unhealthy soil of ennui in a depressing atmosphere 
of dulness ; and, as too frequent a consequence, she leaves school with 
a sickly and enervated constitution, capable perhaps of high vivacity 
for a short time, but speedily collapsing under the strain of a 
few hours of bodily or mental activity. Now all this is the precise 
reverse of what school-life ought to be. The only aim of most 
of the higher girls’ schools seems to be that of turning out pupils 
with a superficial knowledge of a variety of subjects, with such 
accomplishments as they may be able, by hard practice, to acquire, 
and with a well-drilled sense of the part that a young lady is 
to play in the complicated tragedy of etiquette. Now it is no 
doubt sufficiently desirable that girls, and especially young ladies, 
should be well educated; but, in my opinion, it is of far greater 
importance that schoolgirls should leave school with the maximum of 
bodily vigour that a wise and judicious nurture can impart, than that 
they should do so with minds educated to any level that you please 
to name within the limits of natural possibility. I should therefore 
like to see all girls’ schools professedly regarded as places of recrea- 
tion no less than as places of education—as places of bodily, no less 
than as places of mental, culture. And, if this is considered too strong 
a statement of the case, it must at least be allowed that far more per- 
manently beneficial work would be done by girls, both at school and 
after they leave it, if more permanently beneficial play were allowed. 
At present in most schools, with all indoor romping sternly forbidden 
as unladylike, all outdoor games regarded as impossible recreations for 
girls of their age and social position, the unfortunate prisoners are 
restricted in their exercise to a properly prison-like routine—a daily 
walk in twos and twos, all bound by the stiff chains of conventionality, 
with nothing to relieve the dull monotony of the well-known way, 
and one’s constant companion being determined, not by any enter- 
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taining suitability of temperament, but by an accidental suitability 
of height. Could there be devised a more ludicrous caricature of all 
that we mean by recreation ? 

Do we want to know the remedy? The remedy is as simple as 
the abuse is patent. Let every school whose situation permits be 
provided with a good playground, and let every form of outdoor 
amusement be encouraged to the utmost. Schools situated in towns, 
and therefore unable to provide private playgrounds, might club 
together and rent a joint playground—care, of course, being taken 
that the social standing of all the schools which so club together 
should be about equal. Some such arrangement would soon be 
arrived at by town schools if parents generally would bestow more 
thought on the importance of their children’s health, and turn a deaf 
ear to all the qualifications of a school, however good, which does not 
provide for the proper recreation of its pupils. 

Of course I shall be met by the objection that, by encouraging 
active outdoor games among schoolgirls, we should rub off the 
bloom, so to speak, of refinement, and that, as a result, we should tend 
to impair the delicate growth of that which we all recognise as of 
paramount value in education—good breeding. I can only say I am 
fully persuaded, by the results I have seen, that such would not be 
the case. The feelings and the manners of a lady are imparted by 
inheritance and by the society in which she lives, and no amount of 
drilling by schoolmistresses will produce more than an artificial 
imitation of the natural reality. Therefore, once let a girls’ school 
be a little society of little ladies, and we need never fear that active 
play, natural to their age and essential to their health, will make 
them less ladylike than does the stiff restraint of the present system. 
Rather would active play, during the years of bodily growth, by 
developing the co-ordinated use of all the muscles, tend to impart 
through after-life that grace of easy movement which we all admire, 
but the secret of which is truly revealed only to the children of nature. 

So much, then, for bodily recreation in girls’ schools. As regards 
their mental recreation, I should begin by recommending less mental 
work. In most of the higher-class girls’ schools, as in boys’ schools, 
a great deal more work is required than it is either judicious or 
desirable to require. The root of this evil is that a girl’s education 
is usually made to terminate at the age of seventeen or eighteen, 
and, as a consequence, she is expected to gain during these early years 
of life a sufficient amount of book-learning to serve for the rest of 
her days. In many cases it is, no doubt, unavoidable that a girl’s 
education should end when she leaves school; but I think that, in all 
cases, education ought to be less arduous than it is in many of our ‘ 
girls’ schools. Even if education is to end with school-life, it is better 
that it should end with a little knowledge thoroughly acquired, than 
with a confused and half-forgotten medley of many subjects. Not 
that I advocate speciality and depth of knowledge for girls. On the 
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contrary, I think that the aim here ought rather to be that of gene. 
rality and width—languages, elementary mathematics, geography, 
history, art, science, and English literature being all taught, but 
taught superficially, or without much detail, and in as entertaining 
a manner as possible. The point, however, which I desire chiefly to 
insist upon is this, that schoolgirls ought not to be made or encour. 
aged to work beyond their strength. In most girls’ schools com- 
petition runs very high; and I am quite sure that in very many cases 
the aim of the schoolmistress ought to be to check its undue severity, 
rather than to stimulate that severity by competitive examinations, 
I have myself known many cases of girls sitting up late, rising early, 
and working all day to win their coveted prizes—a state of things 
which is a sufficiently crying evil even in boys’ schools, but which is 
a still worse evil in girls—worse because the physique of a girl is 
usually less robust than that of a boy, and because the schoolgirl is 
doomed to a smaller amount of outdoor exercise. 

Now if less time were consumed in girls’ schools by mental work, 
more time would be allowed for mental as well as for bodily recreation, 
And, if the time thus gained were judiciously expended, I believe 
that, even as a matter of mental culture, more would be gained than 
lost. Suppose, for instance, that some time in every day were set 
apart for mental occupation of a voluntary kind—a good library of 
general though selected literature being provided for the use of the 
pupils, and the cultivation of art being allowed to rank as ‘ mental oe- 
cupation.’ In this way the more intellectual of the pupils would be 
able to receive that culture which only general reading can impart, 
the more artistic would he able to improve themselves in their art by 
additional practice, and even the unstudiously disposed would find in 
a standard novel a kind of reading less distasteful than Euclid. 

And here, while treating of mental recreation among girls, I may 
add that school-life is the time when provision ought to be made for 
mental recreation in after-life. Be it observed that mental recreation 
is impossible unless there is a natural and more or less cultured taste 
for some branch or branches of mental work. Indeed the capacity 
for such recreation is clearly proportional to the degree of such cul- 
ture—an idealess mind being incapacitated for obtaining any 
variety of ideas. Hence the great importance of width of cultured 
interest, and the consequent duty of the heads of schools to ascertain 
the mental predilections of their pupils individually, and, in each case 
where such a predilection is apparent, to bestow special attention on its 
culture. If this were more generally done, I am convinced that the 
gain to their pupils in after-life would be enormous. Weare living in 
a world teeming with interest on every side, but to make this interest 
our own possession we require a trained intelligence. It ought, 
therefore, to be one of the first aims of education to supply special 
training to special aptitudes, whereby the mind may be brought en 
rapport with the things in which it is by nature fitted to take most 
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interest, and so in them to find a never-ending source of mental re- 
creation. If this method were more universally adopted in girls’ 
schools, ladies as a rule would be supplied with more internal re- 
sources of mental activity and cease to be so dependent for the 
stimulation of such activity on the mere excitement which is sup- 
plied by the external resources of society. But as it is, whether in 
the concert room, the picture gallery, the library, or the country 
walk, it is of most ladies literally and lamentably true, that having 
eyes they see not, and having ears they hear not, neither understand. 
Most ladies have a natural taste for some one or other of the many 
lines of intellectual activity, and if this taste were developed in early 
life it would grow with the knowledge on which it feeds, till in 
mature life it would become an unfailing source of pleasurable re- 
creation. Yet in most cases such a taste in early life is not so much as 
discovered. For instance, how seldom it is that.we meet, even among 
musical ladies, with any knowledge of harmony !—and this simply be- 
cause they have never ascertained whether the study of harmony might 
not be to them a study of absorbing interest. Or, again, how very rare 
a thing it is to meet a lady who has even a superficial acquaintance 
with any one of the sciences ; and how vast isthe paradise of intellec- 
tual enjoyment from which multitudes of intelligent ladies are thus 
excluded! And similarly with all the other lines of intellectual 
pursuit for which a certain small amount of rudimentary initiation is 
required in order to ascertain whether they are suited to individual 
taste. So that, as I have said, one of the most important aims of a 
girl’s, and also of a boy’s, education ought to be to ascertain and 


‘specially to cultivate the branch of knowledge in which most interest 


istaken. Let us not suppose that by following this advice there is 
any danger of imparting to young ladies that singularly objectionable 
and not very easily definable character which is most tersely and 
intelligently conveyed by the word ‘blue.’ No one can have a more 
intense dislike than I have of the cerulean tint ; but, wherever I have 
seen it, I have always been persuaded that it is the previous character 
which has tinted the learning—not the learning which has tinted the 
character. Only let a lady be a lady, and nothing but envious 
ignorance can ever venture to breathe the objectionable word, while 
cultured refinement in the opposite sex will always discover in the 
culture of a lady that only which adds to her refinement. 

I have now said all that I feel it desirable to say on the principles 
and the practice of recreation ; and I will conclude by adding a few 
words on what I may call the ethics of recreation. 

Health may be taken as implying capacity for work, as well as to 
a large, though to a less absolute degree, the capacity for happiness 
and, as duty means our obligation to promote the general happiness, it 
follows that in no connection is the voice of duty more urgent than it 
isin the advancement of all that is conducive to health. By maintain- 
ing our own health at the-highest point of its natural effieiency, we 
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are doing all that in us lies to secure for ourselves the prime condition 
for work—that is, the prime condition for benefiting the community 
to whatever extent our powers may be capable. And, similarly, by 
promoting the health of others, we are, in proportion to our success, 
securing to the community a certain amount of additional capacity 
for work on the part of its constituent members, as well as increasin 
the individual capacity for happiness on the part of all the members 
whom our efforts may reach. Therefore I take it that, if we regard this 
subject from an ethical point of view, it is clear that we have no duty 
to perform of a more grave and important kind than this—thought- 
fully to study the conditions of health, earnestly to teach these condi- 
tions to others, and strenuously to make their observance a law to 
ourselves. Now of these conditions one of the most important is 
suitable recreation. For this is the condition which extends to all 
classes of the community, and the observance of which is, as we have 
seen, an imperative necessity to every individual who desires to 
possess a sound working mind in a sound working body. Hence I 
do not hesitate to say that one of our most weighty duties in life is 
to ascertain the kinds and degrees of recreation which are most 
suitable to ourselves or to others, and then with all our hearts to 
utilise. the one, while with all our powers we encourage the other, 
Be it remembered that by recreation I,mean only that which 
with the least expenditure of time renders the exhausted energies 
most fitted to resume their work; and be it also remembered that 
recreation is necessary not only for maintaining our powers of work 
so far as these are dependent on our vitality, but also for main- 
taining our happiness so far as this is dependent on our health, 
Remembering these things, I entertain no fear of contradiction 
when I conclude that, whether we look to the community as a 
whole, or restrict our view to our own individual selves, we have 
no duty to discharge of a more high and serious kind than this— 
rationally to understand and properly to apply the principles of all 
that in the full but only legitimate sense of the word we call recrea- 
tion. Again therefore I say if we know these things. happy are we 
ifwedothem. And if we desire to do them—if as rational and moral 
creatures we desire to obey the most solemn injunction that ever fell 
from human lips, ‘ Work while it is day’—we must remember that 
the daylight of our life may be clouded by our folly or shortened 
by our sin; that the work which we may ‘hope to do we shall be 
enabled to do only by hearkening to that Wisdom who holdeth in 
her right hand length of days, in her left hand riches and honour ; and 
that at last, when all to us is dark with the darkness of an unknown 
night, such Wisdom will not have cried to us in vain, if she has taught 
us how to sow most plenteously a harvest of good things that our 
children’s children are to reap. 
GeEoRGE J. RoMANES. 








A DIALOGUE ON HUMAN HAPPINESS. 




































ught- 
‘ondi- 
aw to Ir was a morning of magical beauty towards the close of February. 
nt is A breeze breathed inland from the sparkling ripples of the Mediter- 
0 all ranean as buoyant and fresh as they were; and Nice seemed to glance 
have and float- in the luminous haze that bathed it, like an unreal vision in 
8 to the depths of an enchanted mirror. Its gay and motley world, however, 
ce I was as unenchanted as possible; a long line of carriages, for Monte 
fe is Carlo, was extending, for its benefit, the entire length of the railway 
nost station ; and many were the startling toilettes to be seen studding the 
to platform, and many the complexions of what seemed a preternatural 
her, faimess. Amongst this strange crowd moved the popular Mrs. Fitz- 
lich patrick, still the confidante of men, although past fifty, and still 
gies caressed by every woman whose affection is a comfort, or whose 
hat acquaintance is a distinction. Her day’s prospect was something far 
ork less vulgar than the gaming tables—it was a breakfast with Lady Di 
in- at the Villa Godwin, close to whose lovely gardens is a small station, 
th.” a mile or two on this side of Monaco. A few other guests from Nice 
on were, she knew, going also; and she was scanning the crowd, in hopes 
a of detecting some of the favoured ones. Her sensitive taste was very 
ve quickly startled by a dress of purple velvet, embroidered with golden 
sunflowers; and she was indulging gently in the reflection so common 
ill with all of us, ‘ What people there are in the world!’ when the lady of 
a- the sunflowers rapidly came up to her, and proved to be no less a 
ve person than Mrs. Crane, the beauty. Last June, at a fancy fair in 
al London, Mrs. Crane had sold cigars at ten guineas a piece, and Mrs. 
ll Fitzpatrick thought that, though not in her own set, ‘ she was all very 
t well at Nice.’ Mrs. Crane, too, who by no means despised the appear- 
d ance of respectability, or the company, in public places, of unimpeach- 
e able people, would by no means let Mrs. Fitzpatrick pass; and a 





greeting took place of the most comfortable cordiality. What, how- 
ever, was the latter lady’s surprise, on asking if her companion was 
going to Monaco, to learn that, like herself, she was bound for the Villa 
Godwin! ‘So come with me, my dear,’ Mrs. Crane added. * We have 
monopolised a saloon-carriage ; and there are our party standing in 
front of it, with your cousin, Phil Marsham, taking charge of us.’ 

‘Ah, there the boy is!’ said Mrs. Fitzpatrick, with a smile of 
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meaning, and a familiar nod tohim. ‘And so, my dear, Phil ig 
another of your friends, as well as poor Di!’ 

‘Yes,’ said Mrs. Crane gaily. ‘ Mr. Phil and I are sworn friends, of 
a good three weeks’ standing: and we have hardly a thought that we 
don’t share by this time. But as for Di, as you call her, I never set 
eyes on her till yesterday, at Monte Carlo, when Mr. Phil and Lady 
Otho introduced us; and, as we can never let a day pass without 
a turn at the tables, we have been asked to take the Villa Godwin by 
the way. We go on, in the afternoon ; dine at Monte Carlo; stay for 
the concert; then row back in a boat by moonlight with Countess 
Marie, whose singing is the divinest thing I ever heard in my life, 
and of whom your cousin could tell you a great deal more than I can; 
and then we wind up our proceedings with the Nice Fancy Ball, which, 
unless my foresight fails me, will be of the most curious descrip. 
tion. But now,’ Mrs. Crane went on, ‘ be a good woman, and tell me 
all about Lady Di; she has long been a name to me, but nothing 
more than a name, and I hate going to people’s houses without know- 
ing something about them—I mean about their relations; for else 
one never knows where one is, and is sure to commit oneself in one 
way or another.’ 

‘It seems to me,’ said Mrs. Fitzpatrick, ‘that Phil Marsham 
knows too much about too many ladies. I can answer for it, at any 
rate, that he knows something about poor Di, so you had best ask 
him. I must go and speak for a moment to dear Lady Otho.’ 

Mrs. Fitzpatrick was always close to the right people. She could 
not help it. It was not that her heart was bad, but that her in- 
stinctive tact was exquisite. And now, her hand in another moment 
—her gentle, truthful, caressing hand—was, almost before she knew 
it, upon Lady Otho’s muff, and a low coo of confidences had begun 
instantly. 

Once in the saloon-carriage, Mrs. Crane had her way with Mar- 
sham. ‘Who is she?’ and * What is she?’ she was saying. ‘ You 
must tell me all about her. And is she a great friend of yours? I 
can tell you this much, at any rate ; she looks more like Venus than 
Diana.’ 

* Her name is not Diana,’ said Marsham, ‘ but Diotima.’ 

* Dio—what ?’ said Mrs. Crane. 

‘Diotima,’ repeated Marsham slowly. ‘ She is a strange person, 
with a strange name. You have of course heard of her father, old 
Lord Wastwater ?’ 

‘Heard of him! I knew him too, for my sins. I met him at 
Sandown the day before he died. He made eyes at me for half an 
hour incessantly ; he thanked heaven that though he was past seventy 
he was still susceptible to the charms of a pretty woman; and he 
promised to send me next week a copy of verses made in my special 
honour.’ 
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‘Ah!’ said Marsham gently; ‘ his career was the saddest thing I 
ever knew in my life. He began in a very different’ way from the 
way he ended in. He was full of ambition and high aims once as a 
student and a poet. He translated Greek poetry, and he studied 
Greek philosophy ; and with his clear eager eyes, that I have often 
heard about, he impressed every one as a youth of the greatest promise. 
But at thirty his change came. He put his dreams away from him, 
and exchanged them for what he called realities. He came out of 
his seclusion ; he gave up his Plato in favour of play; and just as 
his first master had taught him to despise his riches, so his second 
helped him to get rid of halfof them. Still his early tastes in a great 
measure clung to him; and though he built the place we ure now 
going to on purpose that he might be near the gaming-tables, yet 
his library and his statues will show you that he was a student and a 
man of taste tothe end. And there, for her mother died early, he 
taught this child of his. He taught her, or had her taught, Greek 
and Latin, and some smattering of theology, for the Godwins are 
staunch Papists; and he completed her education by dragging her 
with him into half of the fast society in Europe. She is the strange 
child of a strange parent ; and much of her fate and character seems 
written in the name he gave her.’ 

‘And who, said Mrs. Crane, ‘may Diotima have been, if you 
please ?’ 

‘She was a mysterious woman of whom we read in Plato,—to 
me the most fascinating of all classical characters. Who she was is 
wrapt in mystery; but I picture her to myself as a sort of George 
Sand of antiquity. It was she who taught Socrates of the nature of 
love, of which she is supposed to have been a professor in more ways 
thanone. Besides that, she is supposed to have been a priestess ; and 
the gods loved her so well, that, at her prayer, they would stay a 
pestilence. Fancy her, half saint and half sinner—the wise woman 
at once of prayer and pleasure, whom the wisest of the ancients 
found more wise than himself!’ 

‘ As far asI can understand,’ said Mrs. Crane, ‘ you are not giving 
your friend a very brilliant character.’ 

‘ As far as what we mean by character goes,’ said Marsham, ‘ I 
believe her to be without reproach; and that, considering the way she 
has been brought up, is wonderful. I would stake my life on her 
honour. But think of the way she has lived, and the strange influences 
out of which her thoughts and her tastes have been woven. Think 
of the set of men and women, from whom to a certain extent at 
least her tone must have been taken,—the extravagant debtors, the 
gilded paupers, the reckless love-makers! Her faith and her con- 
science, it is true, have kept her taintless; but in her natural and 
unregenerate heart, she is, I think, half pagan and half Bohemian ; 
and though she does not hate good, yet naturally she does not fear evil.’ 
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Mrs. Crane, who was herself a gilded pauper, was for this reason, 
and perhaps for certain others, not much pleased by these remarks. 
‘Of course,’ she said, ‘I cannot tell who Lady Diotima may have been: 
but she has certainly lost her looks, even if she ever had any.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Marsham, ‘very likely you think so. But Lady 
Di is essentially a man’s beauty. And even men don’t think her 
a beauty at first. But she has the ambushed charm that does all 
the more execution, because at first you do not perceive it; and still, 
though her cheeks are faded, and her eyes have a few faint lines round 
them, it is “ terrible as an army with banners,” lying in wait for you 
amongst autumnal brushwood.’ 

‘Men like you, Mr. Marsham,’ said Mrs. Crane, with a tone of 
pique in her voice, ‘ are very transparent creatures. You are devoted 
to Lady Di, or at least you have been. Indeed, Mrs. Fitzpatrick 
told me as much, when I was talking to her just now on the 
platform.’ 

‘ My cousin,’ said Marsham, laughing, ‘is a born match-maker ; 
so you must not pay a moment’s attention to what she says. No, 
my praise of Lady Di is quite disinterested. It is true I have known 
her very well. But then is not that as much as to say that I am not 
in love with her?’ 

Marsham said this with such frankly genuine carelessness, that 
Mrs. Crane’s good temper at once returned to her. ‘ Well, I admit, 
she said graciously, ‘ that Lady Di does dress to perfection. She has 
the prettiest boots I ever saw—(I must ask her where she gets 
them), and the prettiest hands too; only she never takes her gloves 
off. And whether she can conquer or we, her dress could show any 
woman that she at least wishes to do so.’ 

The party were now alighting at the station ; _ as they were 
walking down a short reach of road to the villa gates, Mrs. Fitz- 
patrick again joined Mrs. Crane and Marsham. 

‘I think, Philip,’ she said with a sort of reproval in her voice, ‘ I 
heard you tell Mrs. Crane that Lady Di was in heart half a pagan. 
I must set your companion right there. Diis as good a Christian 
as any of us. Her great charm to me is that she is a Catholic with- 
out bigotry. She believes, I’ve no doubt, firmly in her own faith. In 
fact, there is much of it that is so beautiful that a mind like hers 
must cling to it if possible. But she knows that to be good and 
genuine is of more importance than creeds: she does not care two 
straws for the Pope; and she likes a book all the better if it has not 
been written by a Papist. But,’ she added, making the others pause 
and look behind them a moment,‘do you see, high up the hill, 
amongst the grey olives, just over the zigzag mule-track, and beyond 
the gleaming cottages, where a little chapel stands, amongst its black 
cypresses? Well, there Lady Di climbs daily, and ‘says her prayers 
in solitude, in a dim musty twilight, amongst faint smells of 
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incense; and then meditates on the rusty crosses in the graveyard, 
and looks out over the endless levels of the sea. How can you,’ she 
said to Marsham in a low tender tone, ‘ speak as you did of the only 
woman who has ever really loved you?’ 

Marsham’s only reply was a soft genial laugh, which showed his 
cousin at once that her words had no meaning for him. ‘Men are 
very stupid,’ she said to herself, softly. ‘Poor Di! and stupid— 
stupid Philip!’ 

Meanwhile, under the shadow of mimosas, palms, and cypresses, 
a long winding carriage-drive had brought them to the villa, and 
there Lady Di received them in a large marble hall. A man, who 
had been told that her face had a charm lurking in it, might have 
detected the charm at once; and her general aspect, even if he had 
not been told, might have warned him unconsciously to expect it. 
Her long plain dress of tight-fitting grey velvet not only showed all 
the curves of her perfect figure, but her own knowledge of their per- 
fection also ; and there was a sense about her as she moved and spoke 
—not indeed of coquetry, she was too serene and too confident for 
that—but of the subtle abandon, perceived like a faint perfume, of a 
woman accustomed, if not to love, at any rate to have love made to 
her. Nor did at breakfast this impression wear off. Not a word did 
she utter about philosophy or Greek poetry; and her only allusion 
to religion was to say that her Italian concierge hoped to cure his 
rheumatism by applying a painted woodcut of St. Joseph to it. She 
talked much to Marsham, with animation, but, as Mrs. Fitzpatrick 
observed, without a sign of tenderness. She spoke with gaiety and 
interest of the gossip of Nice and Monte Carlo; she touched on 
several doubtful histories with a mixture of familiarity and delicacy ; 
and she won golden opinions of Mrs. Crane, first as to her wisdom, 
by saying that marriage was a mistake, and then as to her taste, 
by describing how she had once been to a fancy ball as Rosalind. 
The entertainment seemed altogether to be a complete success. 
Conversation was quick and sparkling all round the table; and long 
before a break-up was needful, regrets were to be heard that there 
need be any break-up at all. 

‘He was a wise man, Lady Di,’ exclaimed Lord Surbiton, a poet, 
a diplomat, and a dandy of the last generation, laying a jewelled 
hand on his heart, and repressing a hollow cough, ‘he was a wise 
man who said that the climax of civilisation was the getting together 
a certain number of knees under one piece of mahogany.’ 

‘ Or two pairs of lips,’ said Marsham, ‘on a single ottoman.’ 

‘ Or fifty pairs of hands,’ said Mrs. Crane, ‘ round a single trente-et- 
quarante table.’ 

‘Any savage can love,’ said Lord Surbiton, ‘and any savage can 
gamble; but it is only civilised man that can really talk. And, 
therefore, a charming and accomplished hostess, who alone can make 
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conversation possible, is, properly speaking, the high-priestess of 
civilisation.’ 

‘ Now, come, Lord Surbiton, said Lady Di, ‘and let us consider 
that fora moment. We have all of us here to-day been, no doubt, 
most charming. But has one of us uttered a serious thought, or 
said a single thing worth remembering? Our talk would seem very 
pointless, I’m afraid, if it were written down.’ 

‘Precisely, my dear lady,’ said Lord Surbiton, ‘and for this 
reason. In fine conversation the mere words are but a small part 
of it. The magic of these depends on that viewless world of asso- 
ciation that is born and dies with each special day and company. 
They are like a spell, an incantation; they evoke, they do not 
describe ; like other spells, they are effectual only in a charmed 
circle ; and, like other spells, to outsiders, they are apt to sound mere 
gibberish. And this is the reason why fine dialogue in books can 
never be what is called natural; for art has to concentrate into one 
mode of expression what in real life is conveyed to us by a thousand. 
And, even then, how often the result is a failure! What poet’s art, 
he went on, preparing a sigh, that made his satin necktie creak, 
‘what poet’s art can supply the want of a woman’s living eyes, or 
the personal memory of one’s own relations with her ?’ 

‘Surely,’ said Lady Di, ‘if, as you say, any savage can make love, 


any savage can make eyes also. And you, Lord Surbiton, ought to be 
above such savagery.’ 

‘You mistake me,’ said Lord Surbiton, who had meanwhile been 
fixing his own hollow eyes upon Mrs. Crane. ‘I said that any savage 
could love; not that every savage could make love. The latter isa 
rare social accomplishment. The former is a universal private mis- 


fortune.’ 
‘Yes,’ said Lady Otho pensively, with a charming expression of 


sadness, ‘I suppose love on the whole does cause more sorrow than 
happiness. If girls never feil in love, they would never run away 
from their husbands, and then half the misery one hears of every 
year would be spared one.’ 

‘ And yet, my dear,’ said Mrs. Fitzpatrick, ‘life would be a very 
shallow thing without its sorrows.’ 

‘ All sorrow is experience,’ said Lord Surbiton, ‘and goes to make 
us into men and women of the world. Passion,’ he coughed out 
slowly amidst a general silence, ‘is a great educator; but its work 
only begins when it itself has left us. I have observed, and I think 
with truth, in one of my own romances, that a woman of the world 
should always have been, but should never be, in love. She should 
always have had a grief, but she should never have a grievance. 
She should always be the mistress of a sorrow, but never its servant. 
The happiness of society, as I have observed in another place, is based 
on the pains of private or domestic experience. But our hours,’ he 
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added, ‘of such perfect happiness, are, alas! as fleeting as they are 
exquisite ; and as we are most of us on our way to Monte Carlo, 

musical clock, Lady Di, warns us that we must soon be 
moving.’ 

‘I said just now,’ said Lady Di, ‘ that we had none of us uttered 
anything worth remembering. You, Lord Surbiton, have at any rate 
freed us from that reproach.’ 

‘If I have,’ said Lord Surbiton, ‘I am sincerely sorry. The best 
conversation is never worth remembering. It is a delicate rose that 
will not survive for an instant the stalk it grows on. It is a fine 
champagne, that sparkles and rejoices us for the moment, but whose 
excellence we are never so sure of, as when we find it has left no trace 
of itself next morning.’ 

‘And if true conversation,’ said Marsham, as the company were 
rising, ‘is like good champagne, true love is like bad. False and 
true taste equally well at the moment, and we only detect the true 
when we find that it has made our heads ache afterwards.’ 

‘Very well put,’ said Lord Surbiton, with a low chuckle, as 
Marsham was helping him into a huge overcoat, lined with splendid 
sables. ‘ You are coming with us, Mr. Marsham, are you not ?’ 

‘Are you?’ murmured Lady Di, who was standing close beside 
him. ‘I had hoped you would have stayed with me for an hour or 
two, for I want your help so very much in the library.’ 

Marsham looked doubtful and disappointed; but Lady Di was 
invincible in such small social manceuvres ; and in a few words with 
Lady Otho the whole thing had been settled. 

‘And what,’ said Mrs. Crane confidentially, ‘ will Countess Marie 
think of you, Mr. Philip, when she promised to sing your boat-song 
to-night as we came home on the water ?’ 

‘Never fear about that,’ said Marsham. ‘ You are to pick me up 
here at the landing-stage at the bottom of the garden; and mean- 
while give my friend my best remembrances, and tell her I’ve stayed 
behind here to discuss theology.’ 

‘I thought,’ Mrs. Crane whispered, ‘ it was flirtation you stayed 
behind for, and not theology !’ 

‘I never knew,’ he answered, ‘that the two had much in common. 
However, I suppose, on second thoughts, all false and useless things 
have a certain family likeness.’ 

‘Well, upon my word,’ said Mrs. Crane to Mrs. Fitzpatrick, as 
they were strolling slowly towards the station, ‘though I have seen 
many male flirts in my day, I never saw so busy a one as Mr. Philip, 
your cousin.’ 

‘Tm sorry to hear it, my dear,’ said Mrs. Fitzpatrick, with real 
feeling. 

‘See, Mr. Marsham,’ said Lady Di, as she brought him into the 
long quiet library ; ‘I still keep my old tastes, and I still spend half 
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my morning here. You know this room, don’t you? It was here] 
first had the pleasure of meeting you. That was six years ago; and 
I remember to this day how I first saw you, as you came from your 
father’s yacht, appear between those two tall cypresses. You were 
surprised, were you not, to find a student and a would-be poetess in 
what, at first sight, as you confessed afterwards, you took for a young 
Parisian adventuress? However, I dress more quietly now. Is not 
that your opinion?’ She had put on since breakfast a grey velvet 
hat that matched her dress, and that made her look five years 
younger; and she leant back against a bookcase, conscious of an 
attraction which she felt she exercised. ‘Ah!’ she went on ina 
few moments, ‘ those were happy days. We were brother and sister 
for a whole cloudless fortnight. You were the very thing that at 
that time I wanted—a companion of my own age and tastes. Do 
you see that book in white vellum? That is the very Aischylus over 
which you smiled to find me poring. And now,’ she said, as she 
motioned him to a chair, ‘sit down by my writing-table, and wait 
patiently whilst I read you something.’ 

‘Good heavens!’ cried Marsham, as he watched her take from a 
drawer a locked manuscript-book, ‘how well I recollect that dull 
blue binding! You had some scraps of mine inside it once, I believe 
—bits of translation I did from the plays we read together.’ 

She held up her delicate hand to enjoin silence. ‘ Listen,’ she 
said tenderly, ‘ this is how the sea-nymphs sang to the bound Prome- 
theus in his solitude, as they floated up to him, not from a yacht on 
the blue sea’s surface, but from their coral caves far down under it. 


‘ Sufferer, fear not ; love hath sent us: 
Yearning with compassion, we. 
We have stilled our father’s tongue, fain to prevent us, 
We huve left our clear homes in the blue deep sea. 
We have travelled far 
In our winged car 
For thee, for thee! 


‘ For through our still, wave-dripping grottoes rang 
A hideous, brazen clang, 
Breaking our noon-day dreamings in our peaceful sea. 
With unsandaled feet, 
Breathless and fleet, 
To our winged car we sprang, 
For thee, for thee! ' 


‘Do you remember that ?’ she said, with a quiet look at Marsham. 
‘Listen again, then. You must surely be flattered at hearing your 
own verses. You sent me this from Genoa. It is out of the Aga- 


1 Prometheus Vinctus, 127-137. 
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memnon ; and it is, strangely enough, the last passage we ever read 


together : 
‘ Woe to the proud house! woe 


To the proud house, and the mighty men thereof ! 
Desolate are the palaces ; for la, 
From them the presence is gone forth of love. 
And he is left astonied at his lot, 
And silent—our lone lord ; 
Dishonoured, yet he speaks no swelling word, 
Stricken, he revileth not. 
Only it seems we have a ghost to king, 
Our king is changed in such wise—yea, so grown 
More sad than any living, fleshly thing: 
For even like a ghost’s to look upon 
(So deeply, deeply, he 
Sickeneth by reason of his desire extreme 
For her beyond the sea,) 
His goings, to and fro, and gazings seem. 
Nor can his home of marble any more 
Please him, nor all its wealth of wrought device 
That found such favour in his eyes of yore ; 
Nor precious toil of cunning statuaries 
Seem any longer fair, 
To those strange, changed, unhappy, hungry eyes, 
Because of that one great love-famine there. 
Also through all the dismal wastes of night 
In feverish sleep he sees 
Many dream-Helens—phantom semblances, 
Sad with a vain delight— 
Yea, verily, vain, vain ! 
Lo, the man thinketh she hath come again 
In truth, and feels the healing of her face. 
When, in a moment, lo, it hath taken flight, 
Far in the dark, down slumber’s secret ways.’ ® 


Ske read the verses beautifully, and as if her voice loved to linger 
on them. Marsham listened with a friendly tenderness, half sad, 
half genial; but his companion was apparently looking for signs of 
some deeper feeling. A look of disappointment flitted across her 
face; and, with a slight change of manner, she took him out into 
the garden. ‘ Let us come,’ she said, ‘to our old seat—our old seat 
under the citrons and the oranges— 

The oranges like gold, in leafy gloom.’ 


Under the orange trees they sat down together in silence. ‘Do 
you find me much changed, Mr. Marsham ?’ she at last said abruptly. 


2 ZEschylus, Agamemnon, 400-415. 
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In her face he did find her changed; and that was all he was 
thinking of. But he could not say this to her; and so he answered 
*No.’ 

‘ Perhaps,’ she said, with a faint smile, ‘that is because you have 
not cared to observe me closely. But I have observed you; and you 
are changed, at any rate. No, not in your face, for as far as that 
goes you look fresher than ever, and far less thoughtful—or perhaps it 
would sound better if I said, thought-worn. Tell me,’ she added 
presently, ‘do you ever write any poetry now ?’ 

‘I have written,’ he said, ‘a few jingling rhymes for music; but 
except that, nothing for five years. But wait, let me beg you wait 
for a single moment, whilst I watch the delicious orange-leaves, as 
they move and murmur over me, against the clear delicious sky, 
Let us have a moment’s golden silence—as golden as those “ happy 
hanging orange-orbs.” ’ 

He leaned back with his face turned upwards, and watched with 
a dreamy intensity the sky, the fruit, and the foliage. ‘ Yes,’ he 
exclaimed suddenly, again turning to his companion, who had been 
watching him as he had been watching the orange-trees ; ‘you are 
right. Iam changed. I have forfeited by this time all claims on 
the friendship I once had from you. You liked me once because I was 
young and impetuous, and because I would quote poetry by the hour 
to you. Now,I have no eagerness, no enthusiasm left in me; and 
without that there is no poetry possible.’ 

‘And yet,’ she said,‘ you looked happy enough this morning; 
and whenever I hear of you, I hear of you as enjoying yourself.’ 

‘Ah!’ he answered, ‘ but I did not tell you I was miserable. I 
should be a far more interesting person if I were, both to myself and 
others. But I have not even energy enough to be embittered or 
disappointed. Life, I find, is not the thing I thought it was; but I 
feel no anger at it, because it has deceived me. I merely smile at 
myself for having been the victim of the deceit. Where is my anger, 
where is my hate gone? Some of my old spirit would return if I 
could only recover these. Can you advise me, Lady Di, how to 
recover my anger ?’ 

‘ Would it not be more to the purpose,’ she said hurriedly, ‘if you 
asked how to recover your love? If you had ever been really in love, 


you would not F 


‘Have occasion, you would say, to lament that my disappoint- 
ment was not bitter enough to me.’ 

‘Do not laugh, she said gently, ‘for Iam speaking to you with 
all earnestness. If you had ever really loved, life would never seem 
a blank to you. It might, indeed, be bitter; but even in the bitter- 
ness there would be something holy; and you would never, never 
sink to the shallow ennwi that you now say oppresses you.’ 

‘It is not so,’ said Marsham, getting more animated ; ‘for I 
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know what love is, and that too has failed me. It has failed me like 
the rest of life, and for the same reason. It is but the fragment of a 
far greater loss. When you knew me I was full of romance. You 
little guessed,’ he added with some feeling, ‘how full.’ Lady Di 
flushed crimson, and her breath came quickly. ‘But you knew me,’ 
he went on, ‘not, as we both of us thought, in the sunrise of my 
maturer manhood ; but in what really was the sunset of my youth, 
and of the faith that my youth had lived on.’ 

Lady Di fixed her eyes on him with a look of soft compassion. 
‘My poor friend,’ she said, ‘you are very young still, and all this 
dejection means merely that you have not found the right person. 
You have lost your faith in God, have you? It isa great misfortune, 
doubtless. But many true-hearted men and women have suffered 
the same; and have loved each other none the less, perhaps even the 
better for it. And your case, if you please, can of course be the 
same as theirs. If you will only learn of me, I may, I think, be able 
tohelp you. I have heard of the life you lead, of the idle selfishness 
and the frivolity of it; of your perpetual restless search after its 
shallowest pleasures. I have heard of the people you associate with— 
of the women like Mrs. Crane, and of the men like Lord Surbiton. 
Ihave watched to-day your manner amongst them ; and the pieture 
[had formed of you is, I see, a true one. Yourself, your affections, 
and your interests are as light as a butterfly’s wings, but as weak 
and as inconstant also. You are moving through the world without 
one earnest thought to guide, or without one earnest work to anchor 
you. Is it in that way, do you think, that faith is to be recovered ? 
If you would ever believe in the supernatural, you must first give 
your affections some stake in the natural. Or,’ she continued, looking 
into his eyes inquiringly, ‘if your hour has not yet come, if you have 
not yet discovered the woman that will wake up all your sleeping 
manhood, you can at least do what is the other half of your duty— 
you can work for all those depending on you; you can help to pro- 
mote their happiness.’ 

‘I amarich man now,’ said Marsham, ‘and, as you say, I have 
many depending on me. But how do you think I behave towards 
them? To you I seem only an idler, and a pleasure-seeker. You 
know nothing of the dull and weary hours that I give to business ; the 
dull and weary weeks that I spend at my own place in the country ; 
the petty wretched details with which I occupy myself, that I may 
do what is called “ my duty” by all to whom I can be of any help.’ 

‘Is this indeed so?’ she said. ‘And do you mean to say that you 
find no pleasure in the—in the thought that you are making others 
happy ?” 

‘If I did not do what I could,’ he said, ‘I should be certainly 
miserable. But to do all I can, does but save me from that, and 
preserve me on the dull dead level of painlessness. I am not 
GG2 
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enthusiastic even about my own life. Why should I be enthusias. 
tic about the lives of others?* 

‘You are right,’ she said, ‘you are right. If you can see nothing 
in this life worth winning for yourself, and nothing in this life that 
it would make you miserable to miss, your labours for others will be 
but the dull round of a treadmill. Our own inner lives and loves 
must be the light of our world for each of us; and if the light, my 
friend, that is in us be darkness, oh how great is that darkness! But 
I do not yet despair of you. Some day or other, you will leam 
to love, and then the whole aspect of things will change for you, 
The old sense of life’s worth and solemnity will come back again; you 
will again be eager, again an enthusiast, and again, perhaps, a poet,’ 

‘I have told you,’ said Marsham, ‘that I have known love already, 
but it had for me none of that magic power that you give it credit 
‘ Tell me,’ said Lady Di, tremulously, ‘when was that? Was it 
before you knew me, or was it afterwards? You said you were more 
full of romance when I knew you first, than perhaps I suspected.’ 

‘I. was indeed,’ said Marsham, ‘for the very time I was here, | 
knew the very feeling that you say would save me, but which in 
reality has done so very little. I was in love—in love as deeply, as 
madly, as ever you could recommend me to be.’ 

She looked at him with a bewildered expression. ‘ But why,’ she 
said, after a pause, ‘did you tell me nothing of this? Did I not 
deserve your confidence? Were you afraid to be quite open with 
me? Oh my friend, do not be afraid of me.’ 

‘Surely,’ said Marsham, ‘I told you all I could. All the subjects 
that had any common interest for us, I discussed freely with you, as 
brother would with sister. But brothers are shy of telling sisters 
their love-affairs ; and so I was shy with you.’ 

For some moments she was mute. Suddenly the fashion of her 
countenance changed, as his meaning dawned on her. ‘ And so,’ she 
began, ‘ you were in love with some other woman—with the lady, I 
mean,’ (she corrected herself angrily) ‘who had the honour to lose 
your affections as soon as she had completed to you the full gift of 
her confidence! Indeed, Mr. Marsham, if your affections are of that 
kind, I do not wonder they have failed to reveal the earnestness and 
value of life to you. And so you flatter yourself you were in love, 
at that time—really in love,do you? My poor friend, you make 
me smile to see how you deceive yourself. I should have thought 
that a school-boy would have known life better. That poor phase of 
feeling you were then passing through, I had known and done with 
three years before. Time was when I left my heart behind me at 
every country-house I stayed at: but it was sure to come after me 
in a day or two, like a sponge-bag or a washing-bill; and foolish 
girl though I was, I never really thought that trifling to be love. 


for. 
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Myself, I have never loved. But I know that I know what the 

ion is, because I am so sure I have never felt it: and so sure also 
that you have not. Why, at the very time you speak of, were not 
you loitering here with me, finding pleasure in my society, and 
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Will be hanging over every word I uttered ?’ 

1d loves ‘And why should I not?’ said Marsham. ‘ You were a woman 
ht, my of taste and intellect. You had thought, and read and discriminated, 






and I could discuss things freely with you that I could with no one 
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: But : . 
1 learn else. What, according to your view of the matter, are the contents 
or you, of a true lover’s vows? When he says to a woman “I love you,” 






does that mean also, “ You understand all my thoughts”? or does 
it else mean “I will never harbour or utter a thought that you are 
incapable of understanding” ? Why, it takes two or three people to 
understand even the meanest personality. And because one woman 
had my genial sympathy, can this show you that another had not 
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my love?’ 


Vas it 
‘Heavens!’ she said, impetuously, ‘do you know so little as to 

































eae think that were a man in love really he could endure to be absent, 
ere, I without necessity, a day from the woman he was in love with? No: 
ich in he is never happy when away from her. All amusements, unless 
Ly, as she shares them, are vapid; and to give to another one of the inner 
houghts of his heart would, he feels, be sacrilege. They are all sacred to 
. she her; they are all precious for her sake. They are flowers in the garden 
T not of his soul which he plucks lovingly, one by one, for her and for her 
with only, and which he labours to keep sweet and taintless, that she may 
lay them in her own bosom.’ 
jects ‘If that is love,’ said Marsham, ‘I have not only never known it, 
1, as but I hope I never may know it. The woman I loved could not read 
ren Greek plays: you could. And will you say I was not in love, because 
I was not prepared to renounce for ever all sympathy in so refined 
- and so harmless a taste as the Athenian drama?’ 
dia ‘This is not a matter,’ she exclaimed, ‘for reason and logic. The 
yy 1 kingdom of love does not come with observation. Your heart, not 
Less your head, must reveal it to you. But if you have no heart, as you 
t of are doing your best to convince me, then God help you! Why, love 
hat in the inner world is what the sun is in the outer; and if your inner 
ad world is a sunless one, I could no more show you that life was a 
ve, precious thing, than I could show you that the sea was blue at mid- 
ke night.’ 
ht ‘ Reason,’ said Marsham, ‘ cannot kindle love ; but reason assuredly 
of can quench it.’ 
th ‘Nonsense! ’ she cried contemptuously. 
at ‘What man can hold a fire in his hand 
ne By thinking on the frosty Caucasus?’ 





‘You cannot by reason,’ he said, ‘cure love as a caprice; but the 
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love, which is a caprice only, is not the love you speak of. And love 
as an absorbing and life-long devotion, which takes into itself a man’s 
whole ambitions and emotions—love like this, reason assuredly can 
quench—for those at least who have no faith to sustain them. Such 
love, you say, is the sun of the inner world. You are mistaken, Ij 
is not the sun, it is the moon. The moon is human affection, but 
the sun is divine faith. You, who are a Catholic, forget all this; for 
you know nothing of the loss from which others are suffering. But 
to offer love to those who have lost religion, is to tell the poor to 
eat jam-tarts, when they cry to you that they have got no bread.’ 

‘I forget nothing,’ she said angrily. ‘I am a Catholic, it is true, 
and I trust I value my religion properly. But religion has nothing 
to do with the present question. You are beginning the matter at 
the wrong end. If you want to be a religious man, you must first be 
a man ; and you are not a man if you do not know how to love. How 
will you love God whom you have not seen, if you do not love your 
brother whom you have seen ?’ 

‘That does but mean,’ he replied, ‘that if the tree is healthy it 
will bear fruit ; not that we can have fruit without having a tree to 
bear it. You are confounding two things. Love is either a sacrament 
or a self-indulgence. If it be the former, the very essence of it is that 
it points to something beyond itself; and its power, in that case, 
must die if our belief in that something ceases. If it be the latter, 
it is a feeling only , 

‘ A feeling only!’ she exclaimed; ‘ yes, indeed, it isa feeling only, 
but a feeling so rapturous and so sacred that it needs nothing beyond 
itself, except our thanks to the God who gave it—God the giver, who 
at such times willingly stands aside, that his children may enjoy 
together this precious and most perfect gift.’ 

‘ Surely,’ said Marsham, ‘ this isa strange view for you, a Catholic. 
You profess a faith which teaches you that the one thing really worth 
our living for is the love, not of woman, but of God; and though 
human love is indeed recognised, and blest by it, yet for those who 
would be perfect, it points out a more excellent way.’ 

'‘‘We cannot all be saints,’ she said; ‘it was not meant we 
should be. But it is the same intense and fervent nature that is 
common both to the lover and the saint: nor was there ever a great 
saint, who, had he but just fallen short of sanctity, would not have 
been a great lover instead.’ 

‘I think St. Paul,’ said Marsham, ‘would smile if you told him 
that; so, too, would St. Augustine; and they, both of them, I believe, 
are high authorities with you.’ 

‘ They are,’ she said ; ‘ but they lived in different times from ours, 
and we never can judge them by our own standards. Catholic 
though I am, I believe as firmly as any free-thinker that an increas- 
ing purpose runs through the ages, and that with the process of the 
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suns, the thoughts of men widen. Love as we know it—as it has 
God we should know it—was not known in the days either of 








ly cap St. Paul or of St. Augustine. It has been a growing revelation made 

Such to the modern world; and to me, who believe in God, it seems a 
n. It strange instance of his providence, that just at these present days, 
mm, ‘but when men are denying the supernatural, He should have made it up 
is ; for to them by disclosing to them how divine is the natural.’ 






‘You might as well say,’ he replied, ‘that He made up to them 






















or to by the moon for the complete extinction of the sun.’ 
1.’ ‘Not the extinction,’ she said, ‘but the withdrawal merely. 
true, Surely the moon shines for us, whether we believe the sun exists or no.’ 
thing ‘Yes, he said, ‘ but the inner universe is not like the outer. 
ter at Over the outer we have no power, but over the inner universe we 
‘st be have. This last is for each one of us, in part, our own creation; and 
How just as it was the Spirit of God that brooded over the chaos of matter, 
your and fashioned out of it this fair order, so is it in each one of us the 
spirit of faith in God, that broods over the chaos of the affections 
ay it and fashions out of them the feelings which you cali so holy. When 
2€ to aman loves a woman as you think he ought to love her, does he love 
nent her body only, or her soul also? Does he not look on her as a being 
that who, though she is bound to him, yet is bound also to something 
“ase, above himself? Does he not feel that the woman’s soul, as Goethe 
ter, says, leads him upwards and onwards ?’ 

‘He does,’ she interrupted ; ‘ and can you understand all this so 
nly, well, and yet not see what a pearl of price is in this life offered 
ond you ?’ 
vho ‘ But what will happen,’ he said, ‘ suppose we believe there is no 
joy Soul, that there is no Above, and that there is no Beyond ? This it is 

that the modern world is believing. And the sensation in this case, 
ic, that we are moving upwards, is of no more meaning or value 
rth than the feeling in a dream, that we are falling miles downwards, 
gh when in reality we are all the while in uneasy rest upon our pillows. 
ho Again, I tell you, you are confusing two things: you are confusing love 






the sacrament with love the self-indulgence. The latter will last 
its day without any religious faith, it is true; just as the bread and 








ve 

is wine of the Eucharist have taste and being for believers and un- 

at believers equally; but it depends on your belief, and not on your 

re natural senses, whether you think it worth while to make your heart 
clean to receive them.’ 

n ‘Say no more,’ she exclaimed impetuously, her voice at one 





moment almost breaking with some ambiguous feeling; ‘you are 
talking about what you know nothing of, and you are trying to hide 
your want of all natural affection under the pretence of a desire for an 
affection above the natural. You have never known love. You are too 
mean and shallow-hearted to be capable of it.’ 

‘Just now,’ he replied, ‘I believe that I belied myself, or rather, 
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I did not care entirely to confess myself. Lady Di, I have known 
the feeling you speak of in all its glad and in all its sad intensity, 
For days I have gone almost fasting, and for nights almost sleepless, 
for the love of one woman. Her being seemed to have entered into 
mine—her thoughts into my thoughts. She was a viewless presence 
for me in the flowers, in the windy mountains, and in the moon- 
light as it lay floating on the midnight ripples. When the very 
veins in my temples throbbed, and I felt their pulses, it seemed to 
be her blood that was beating in them.’ 

‘And yet,’ exclaimed Lady Di bitterly, ‘all the time you felt 
this for another woman, you could loiter here with me—to all 
appearance quite absorbed in my company, and hanging almost like 
a lover on every word I uttered. It is lucky, Mr. Marsham, that my 
affections were never set upon you. God save me from the insult of 
devotion such as yours, which is distracted from its professed object 
by even attractions so poor as mine, and which is equally false and 
contemptible in either case.’ 

‘Surely, Lady Di,’ said Marsham, looking into her eyes softly, 
‘ you should not be hard on me for the collapse of any affection, when 
it was caused in a great measure by your own charms, and by your 
own large sympathies. It was you who helped to shatter my poor 
ideal by showing how much there was in womanhood that my ideal 
did not comprehend; and as I gradually grew to see this more 
clearly, I seemed like a man waking from a fevered dream. I 
seemed to be finding myself and my sane judgment again, which I 
had so long lost.’ 

He stopped. She took her eyes from his ; her head drooped, and 
she remained for a long while thoughtful. It is strange by what 
simple magic the world of a woman’s heart is not seldom governed— 
how a word will turn the whole sea of her thoughts from sweet to 
bitter, and from bitter again to sweet! When Lady Di spoke once more, 
her manner was wholly changed. She laid her hand upon Marsham’s 
arm, and said sweetly and regretfully, ‘ Forgive me ; I have been very 
hard on you. Your hour is not yet come, my friend; and that is 
all. But it will come soon, I feel a strange assurance; and it may 
come too, perhaps, when you are least expecting it.’ 

She rose, as she said this, with a slight shudder. ‘It is turning 
chilly,’ she said. ‘Suppose we go indoors. At sunset it is so much 
colder than at night.’ 

Indoors Marsham was half annoyed and half relieved to discover 
that an old maiden lady, in spectacles, once Lady Di’s governess, and 
now her companion, had meanwhile made her appearance from the 
upper regions, and was to give dulness and propriety to what else would 
have been a téte-d-téte dinner. She at any rate prevented a renewal 
of the delicate and embarrassing discussions that had occupied the 
afternoon ; and for this both of those who had taken part in them 
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were not ungrateful. Lady Di’s indignation and anger seemed quite 
laid at rest; and she conversed with a brightness and an eagerness 
which, when she appealed to Marsham, seemed to carry a subtle 
caress with it. After dinner the moon had risen. The night was 
mild and splendid. ‘I will come out with you,’ said Lady Di, ‘ and 
we will watch for your friends from Monaco. Before long we may 
expect their boat at the landing-stage.’ 

They stood together, leaning on a pale balustrade, with the 
glittering sea below, and the fronds of a tall palm feathering dark 
above them. Lady Di, as Marsham felt sure she would, returned 
almost instantly to the old topic. 

‘ My brother,’ she said, ‘if I may still call you by the old name, 
my old interest in you has never waned; and it was because that 
interest was so genuine that I just now spoke so harshly. Do not be 
angry with me because I was shocked at the state you had sunk to. 
I was shocked only at it, because it was so unworthy of yourself—you 
whoare by nature so faithful and so generous, and (though you yourself 
may not know it) so passionately and so nobly affectionate.’ Un- 
perceived by his companion, Marsham smiled slightly. She went on 
in hurried earnest accents. ‘Some day, it may be soon, the power 
of loving that seems so lost to you will return, I know it will: and 
then the life that you now despise will become transfigured to you. 
Scales will fall from your eyes, and you will see it in all its solemn 
value. You will but “ cross a step or two of dubious twilight ;” then a 
new glory will break on you, “ which never was on sea or land ;” and 
you will stand amazed and in reverent rapture at the changed land- 


scape—at 


The novel 
Silent silver lights and darks undreamed of. 





Bear with me a moment longer. You say you have lost faith. My 
friend, I can sympathise with you there: I too at times have well- 
nigh lost mine. But as my hope in another life grew fainter, my belief 
in this one grew only the more passionate. I am now speaking to 
you not as a Catholic. Forget that Iam one. My religion has nothing 
to do with the truth that I am trying to teach you. I am speaking 
to you but as a woman simply, with a woman’s natural affections, and 
a woman’s natural insight. I am showing you how you can know 
what life is ; and how you only despise it now from rejecting the 
one thing in it that is of value.’ 

* And can all love in this way?’ said Marsham. 

‘ All,’ said Lady Di. ‘ God be thanked, even the meanest of his 
creatures.’ LO. 

‘But do you think,’ said Marsham, ‘ that they would so love even 
if they could? My sister, if I may give you the counterpart of the 
kind name you give me, I am one—and I say this in all sefiousness— 
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who would not so love even if he could. And it is you—your own 
charming self—who have taught me to feel this, and have neutralised 
your own gospel. The fascination that your company had for me 
those years ago was its calm and its coolness—the utter absence from 
it of that very feeling, which you would have me again suffer from. 
Love to me was a hot atmosphere; it made my life like a fevered 
dream ; it distorted everything out of its true proportions. It lured 
me to think a woman perfect who my judgment told me was not 
perfect. It was a physical, an intellectual, and an emotional tether 
to me.’ 

‘Mr. Marsham!’ she exclaimed, in a voice almost inaudible, 
She pressed her hand to her forehead, and felt the few lines which 
she knew were written on it, deepened by a sudden pain. She moved 
a pace or two away, and murmured to herself in a broken whisper, 


* He loves not hollow cheek and faded eye ! 
Yet, oh, my friend, and would you have me die ?’ 


Marsham could hear nothing of this; but he was utterly taken 
aback by the intensity of her feeling, though the exact nature of it 
never crossed his mind. 

‘I could never have dreamt,’ he said, ‘that you took life thus 
seriously. To me you always seemed the embodiment of a light 
delicate cynicism, half contemptuous and half regretful. You seemed 
to look at things with a mixture of irony and tenderness which to 
me was peculiarly piquant and attractive, but which I could never 
have believed compatible with such earnestness as you show now. How 
could I think that a woman who would countenance Mrs. Crane, who 
could lightly discuss a scandal either with or about Lord Surbiton, 
who could move amongst the most doubtful topics with the delicate 
ease that only comes of familiarity—how could I think that such a 
woman was in reality the solemn believer in the most severe and 
intense form of all human affection ?’ 

‘Are you so poor an observer of human nature as that?’ she 
answered. ‘I am not of the world, but I still am in it; and I know 
it too well to be surprised at its ways. But I estimate its men and 
women at their true worth ; and for this reason, I can hardly restrain 
my tears at the thought that you are rapidly becoming one of them.’ 

‘And so you think that from them,’ said Marsham, ‘the true 
value of life is hidden ?’ 

‘ Hidden!’ she echoed, with her head averted. ‘They do not even 
dream of its existence! Lord Surbiton is a man of genius, and he 
once, doubtless, had the eye to see. But he consecrated what might 
have been his affections to his own dissolute self-indulgence, and what 
still is his genius, to his own contemptible vanity. Did you hear him 
mouthing out at breakfast that ‘every savage can love ;’ as if, when a 
man did truly love, he were not at once, in the deepest sense, civilised, 
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no matter how lowly his lot, or how seemingly poor his educa- 
tion.’ 

‘And yet,’ said Marsham, ‘ there are savages, and there are men 
and women of the world also. And now, my friend, let me ask you 
one thing. When you tell me that man’s life is solemn and is 
precious, what meaning do you attach to the words? Is there any 
more meaning in them than in saying, as a general statement, that 
men are worth a million of money? Some men are millionnaires, it is 
true; but most men are not. In the same way some men may find 
in life the solemn value you speak of, but many men do not, as you 
yourself declare to me. What, then, of those who do not? I am 
speaking to you, remember, not as a Catholic, but as 1 woman with 
no religious faith at all. How will you make me believe in the 
spiritual riches of life in any more comforting and universal way than 
you can make me believe in its material riches? Lord Surbiton and 
Mrs. Crane are both of them human lives. If human lives can be so 
valueless, how can you say as a fact that human life is of value ?’ 

‘It might be ’ she began. 

‘Yes, he answered; ‘every French private might be a field- 
marshal. ‘Take any soldier as he marches into battle, and you can 
truly say that each one may be saved. But what, for a creedless 
woman, does may be or might be mean? A man cannot live his 
own life in two ways. He is what he is; and he is nothing but what 
he is. And if life is only holy and solemn because a man, as a fact, 
attains the fruition in it of perfect happiness, and happiness of a 
certain sort, what worthless dogs must the vast majority of our kind 
be! Lady Di, consider this too. Suppose that every human being 
had it in him or her to love as you say they should love, what will 
you say of the cases where the love is not returned ?’ 

‘I say,’ she replied, ‘ that despite the intense, the lifelong anguish 
that rejection brings, it is better to have longed for that highest 
happiness, even though it may for ever be denied one.’ 

‘If the value of life, said Marsham, ‘is gained by a fruitless 
longing for what makes it valuable, is not a beggar rich only because 
he longs for riches? Is not a starving street-boy filled only because 
he stares into a cook-shop window ?’ 

‘Stop, she cried. ‘Mr. Marsham,I beseech youstop! The world 
is full of mysteries. Why turn the probe round in the painful wound? 
Do not think of what others cannot do, but of what you can do. You 
are not excused from choosing the right, because it is not open to all, 
as it is to you, to choose it. You are not your own, she went on. 
‘Should another ask your heart of you, you owe it to yourself and 
her to give it, not to keep the treasure of it laid up in a napkin. 
You know not the crime that you might commit by doing so. I 
have a friend who has loved a man long, but she has met with no 
return from him. My poor friend—TI know her and her sorrows well ; 
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and I know that love unrequited, or withdrawn if nalf given, makes 
a woman spiteful and embittered. All the milk and honey of 
her nature turn to gall; and, besides hating the man she ought to 
love, she ends by despising herself, whom she ought to reverence, 
But you,’ she said, something of the old bitterness for a moment 
coming back to her,‘ you will make no sacrifice for another. Your 
love is given utterly to this idle aimless life—this life, not of love, but 
of love-making, not even of pleasure, but of pleasure-seeking, See— 
there is the boat coming for you. You must go now. Go—go. The 
night is getting chilly. You cannot stay longer, and I am too tired 
to again face the party. Alas, my friend! I can wish you nothing 
worse than that you may continue a life like this. But go. I shall 
see you soon again—shall I not? And think over meanwhile what I 
have said to you.’ 

‘TI fear you will not see me again for some time,’ he said. ‘ You 
say I give up nothing I delight in. I do delight, I confess it, in 
this idle life here; and yet to-morrow I am going to give this life 
up. My place is already taken by the mid-day train to-morrow, and 
the morning after I shall be in the fogs and frosts of England. 
Business, and business not of my own, but of others—of others whom 
I still try to help, but for whom I feel no affection—calls me away ; 
and I choose to obey the call. Do not fear for my sake. I am not 
unhappy, though I am not happy, and I try to do my duties, though 
I make no solemn face whilst I am doing them. In England, in 
June, perhaps we may meet again; and if meanwhile happiness 
should come to me in the form of love, it will be so much the better 
for me, for we all welcome happiness ; and I will ask you to con- 
gratulate me on the unhoped-for treasure. But if it does not, I 
shall remember with gratitude your interest in me all the same ; and 
will only ask you not to waste your compassion on one who knows 
how to give a frolic welcome both to thunder and to sunshine, and 
whose worst crime it is, that he cools, with light amusements, brows 
that might otherwise be often aching.’ 

He said good-bye to her, but she hardly answered him. In 
another instant he was gone, and the voices of his friends soon 
mounted up to her as he was entering the boat. Lady Di remained 
motionless as a statue, leaning on the balustrade. ‘Going!’ she 
moaned to herself. ‘ Far off—gone—to-morrow !’ 

She was remaining lost in thought, when she was startled by a 
few chords struck suddenly on a guitar, the sound of which floated up 
to her, clear from the surface of the water. ‘There was some woman, 
she exclaimed—‘ I remember they said so now——that was going to 
sing one of his songs as they rowed home! and has he the heart to 
ask it of her? Can he see nothing? Can he understand nothing?’ 

She did not move. She stood there as if petrified, with her 
lips half parted. 
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Saxea ut effigies bacchantis constitit Evoe. 





She was fearful and yet expectant of the woman’s voice—the voice of 
the Countess Marie—of which she had often heard, but with which 
she had never dreamed of having such associations. Soon it came; 
and there came mixed with it a splash of oars, and a tinkling of the 
faint guitar-strings. The voice seemed to rise from the bosom of the 
moonlight, and so light and liquid, so aérial and so plaintive, were 
the sound and melody, that they might have come from some soulless 
mermaid or Siren ; and seemed expressive half of exultant buoyancy, 


half of extreme sadness. 













‘ Hollow and vast starred skies ave o’er us, 
Bare to their blue profoundest height. 
Waves and moonlight melt before us, 
Into the heart of the lonely night. 














‘ Row, young oarsman, row, young oarsman ; 
See how the diamonds drip from the oar ! 
What of the shore and friends? Young oarsman, 
Never row us again to shore. 















‘ See how shadow and silver mingle 
Here on the wonderful wide bare sea ; 
And shall we sigh for the blinking ingle— 
Sigh for the old known chamber—we ? 











‘Are we fain of the old smiles tender ? 
The happy passion, the pure repose ? 

True, we sigh ; but would we surrender 
Sighs like ours for smiles like those ? 







‘ Row, young oarsman, far out yonder, 

Into the erypt by the night we float ; 
Fair faint moon-flames wash and wander, 
Wash and wander, about our boat! 














‘ Not a fetter is here to bind us, 
Love and memory loose their spell ; 

Friends of the home we have left behind us, 

Prisoners of content, farewell ! 















‘ Row, young oarsman, far out yonder, 
Over the moonlight’s breathing breast ; 
Rest not. Give us no pause to ponder : 
All things we can endure, but rest! 
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‘ Row, young oarsman, row, young owrsman ! 
See how the diamonds drip from the oar ; 
What of the shore and friends? Young oarsman, 
Never row us again to shore!’ 


Lady Diotima could not distinguish the words; but she stood 
listening for the last faint sounds till long after they had become 
inaudible. Then she turned and walked slowly back towards the 
villa. Tears fell slowly from her eyes. She started to find herself 
shaken with a convulsive sob. ‘ Life indeed,’ she cried bitterly, ‘hag 
a perfect happiness for all of us, if we only long for it, no matter 
whether or no we win it!’ ‘Then once more she turned towards the 
sea, and to the silver track on which she knew the boat was floating, 
and exclaimed, half aloud, in the still flower-scented night air, as 
she looked :— 


‘ And so, without more circumstance at all, 
I hold it fit that we shake hands and part: 
You, as your business and desire shall prompt you— 
For every man hath business and desire, 
Such as it is—and, for my own poor part, 
Look you, I will go pray.’ 
W. H. MaLxocx. 














CLERICAL EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 


I. 


Time was when the victims of contemporaneous iniquity knew of no 
other resource but an appeal to the judgment of posterity. In our 
days, thanks to progress, those who have to complain of their fellow- 
countrymen can lodge an appeal immediately after, or sometimes even 
before, the sentence which condemns them. Nothing is easier: all 
that. is required is to cross the frontier and to throw one’s self, 
whether wounded or not, into the arms of the foreigner. The 
foreigner, that postérité vivante, is generally disposed to annul the 
decrees of his neighbour. He will do so all the more readily that he 
is better managed and his national pride more skilfully flattered. Tell 
him that he is free and you are enslaved, that his laws are perfect and 
your own hateful, that Lord Beaconsfield is a god and M. Jules Ferry 
a demon, and you will at once get a hearing and your cause will be 
already half won. Although this process savours somewhat of Platonic 
emigration, I do not undertake to blame it altogether. It would 
certainly be more patriotic to laver notre linge sale en famille, but 
these international complaints and pacific appeals to foreign judgment 
possess at any rate the merit of affirming two great points : the unity 
of right and the solidarity of nations. It has pleased the French 
Clericals to summon M. Jules Ferry before the tribunal of English 
opinion: be it so. They have put forward, and in the very pages of 
the Nineteenth Century, a clever, eloquent, and ardent advocate: it 
was their right. But it is mere justice that a friend of the assailed 
Minister, and a firm partisan of his Bill, should be allowed to speak in 
his turn. I am a free-trader, and in the exportation of our arguments, 
whether good or bad, I demand that both sides be admitted free, 
on a footing of perfect equality. 

Permit me, first of all, to point out that the Ferry Bill is no 
longer the property of M. Jules Ferry, neither of that ‘ reactionary 
Government’ which M. Abbé Martin holds up to the hatred and 
contempt of all English Liberals. The Chamber of Deputies, in its 
sitting of the 9th of July last, took possession of the measure in voting it 
by 362 against 159—that is to say by an enormous majority. Now, the 
Chamber, which is neither young nor old, but precisely in the prime of 
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life, most undoubtedly represents the country which elected it. It jg 
well known that the election of the 14th of October, 1877, opened under 
the auspices of Marshal de MacMahon and the pressure of an unscrupu- 
lous Ministry. The Duc de Broglie, M. de Fourtou, their colleagues, 
their prefects, their agents, and their paid publicists had left no stone 
unturned, during five months, to deceive, intimidate, and frighten 
universal suffrage. They had taken a base advantage of force and 
even of justice, sometimes distorting the law, sometimes trampling 
it under their feet, and had strained all the powers of government to 
prevent the re-election of the 363. The clergy, secular or regular, of 
all ranks, threw themselves headlong into the electoral struggle. It 
was they, the clergy, who had provoked, counselled, and directed the 
foolish adventure of the 16th of May; in fact, this was so well known 
that, when speaking of the poor old Marshal and his Ministers, the 
peasants the most remote from Paris used to say: ‘It’s the govern- 
ment of the priests’ (Cest le gouvernement des curés). The 
electors, therefore, went to the poll with a full knowledge of the 
situation ; they knew what they were doing ; the millions of men who 
elected, in spite of M. de MacMahon and his advisers, the present 
majority of the French parliament did not only record their vote for 
the Republic against the Empire or the Monarchy, but also for the 
Liberal element against the Clerical one. 

The deputies who emerged from that hard and perilous struggle 
know that their mandate expires in two years; they diligently watch 
their electors ; they render them accounts, ask their advice, and keep 
up daily communications with them. Rest assured that it was not 
to please a Minister or a Government that they voted the Ferry Bill. 
They voted it under the direct inspiration of their constituents ; and to 
vote it they were 362. Remark the figures, and acknowledge with me 
that there exists in this country a fixed, solid, and almost immutable 
majority against Clericalism and the Monarchy. 

If M. Jules Ferry be a despot, as you have been told, then he is 
so in company with all his colleagues of the Cabinet, with two-thirds 
of the Chamber, and with two-thirds of the country. It is not, there- 
fore, the Minister of Public Instruction, but France, that must be 
denounced by Liberal Europe. 

But—pardon the question—do you happen to know thoroughly 
this vexatious and tyrannical law which is held up to your contempt, 
without one article, one paragraph, one word being quoted from it? 
When you saw M. l’Abbé Martin, pleading against M. Jules Ferry in 
an article of twenty-two pages, devote eighteen of them to the ques- 
tion of primary schools, you must have naturally thought that 
the Brothers of the Christian Doctrine and the modest Sisters of the 
village schools were to be the first victims of this new Diocletian. 
Be not uneasy, generous souls! the Ferry Bill. . . . But perhaps 
you had better read it for yourselves. With the exception of one 
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single article, Article VII., to which I honestly call your attention, it 
treats only of higher education. You have been made to tremble for 
the future of the country schoolmasters, whereas the question really 
concerns our Oxfords and Cambridges! Here is the full text of the 


Bill. 


Art. I.—The examinations and practical competitions which determine the 
conferring of degrees can only be gone through before the establishments of higher 
education belonging to the State. 

Arr. II.—The pupils of public and private establishments for higher education 
are all subjected to the same rules of study, especially as regards the conditions of 
age, degree, matriculation, practical labours, attendance in the hospitals and labora- 
tories, the compulsory delays between each examination, and the fees to be paid 
to the public treasury. 

Art. III.—The pupils of private establishments for higher education matricu- 
late in the State faculties at dates fixed by the rules. 

Matriculation is gratis for the pupils of the schools of the State and for free 
pupils. 
The Superior Council of Public Instruction will, after hearing the Minister of 

Finance, decide on the tariff of the new examination fees. 

Arr. IV.—Private establishments for higher education cannot assume the title 
of Faculty or University. 

The certificates they can judge fit to grant to their pupils cannot bear the desig- 
nation of Bachelor's degree, Licentiate’s degree, or Doctor's degree. 

Arr. V.—The titles or degrees of Fellow, Doctor, Master of Arts, Bachelor of 
Arts, &c., can only be granted to persons who have obtained them after competi- 
tion or regular examination before the faculties of the State. 

Arr. VI.—The opening of courses of lectures is subject, without any other re- 
striction, to the rules prescribed by Article 3 of the law of the 12th of July, 
1875. 

Art. VII.—No person belonging to an unauthorized religious community is 
allowed to govern a public or private educational establishment of whatsoever 
order, or to give instruction therein. 

Arr. VIII.—No private establishment for education, no association formed for 
the purpose of instruction, can be recognized as being of public utility, except in 
virtue of a law. 

Arr. IX.—Every infringement of the provisions of Articles 4, 5, and 7 of the 
present law will be punished by a fine of 100 to 1,000 francs, and a repetition of the 
infringement by a fine of 1,000 to 3,000 francs. 

As regards Article 7, the infringement will entail the shutting up of the esta- 
blishment, 

Art. X.—Are abrogated the provisions of laws, decrees, ordinances, and rules 
contrary to the present law, and especially the last paragraph but one of Article 2 
and Articles 11, 13, 14, 15, and 22 of the law of the 12th of July, 1875. 


Now, it must be admitted by every impartial reader that if the 
libres penseurs, who are accused of seeking to exterminate religion, 
had no other weapon than this Bill, religion would not be exter- 
minated so soon as is pretended. Setting aside Article VII., which 
we shall fully discuss further on, what remains? A very broad, very 
complete, and very liberal organization of higher education in private 
establishments. It is a new edition, slightly modified, of the 1875 
law, which is so highly thought of by all clericals. Higher education 
Vou. VI.—No. 31. HH 
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is free; we have all of us the right to compete with the State faculties, 
If it be true that the rich Ultramontanes have already spent twenty 
millions of francs for that object, their money is safe, for their schools 
will never be shut up. If they have really resolved to spend one 
hundred millions more in the same undertaking, nobody will oppose 
them. The only modification made in the law of 1875 is contained 
in Article I., which reserves to the State the right of conferring 
degrees. The clerical majority of 1875 had delegated that power to 
a mixed jury recruited among the professors of the private and public 
schools; but it is evident that the Government could not, without 
forfeiting all its claims to the confidence of the country, abandon or 
share the right to confer diplomas which procure access to public 
offices. The degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Master of Arts, Doctor, &c., 
are titles which the State alone must dispose of, after having sub- 
mitted the candidates to the judgment of a special jury instituted by 
it. The candidates are at liberty to study where they please, in public 
schools or in private institutions, but the authority that gives them 
a diploma intends to be, and must be, a judge of their capacity. It 
is the only means of preventing the usurpation and counterfeiting of 
degrees, and of securing a fair and honest competition in the domain 
of knowledge and talent. 

So legitimate is this claim of the State that M. l’Abbé Martin 
has not even tried to dispute it in his vehement pleading against the 
Ferry Bill. He finds it more opportune, and easier too, to defend the 
congregationist teachers of both sexes, whom the new law does not 
affect or even refer to in any way. To praise the Brothers of the 
Christian Doctrine, the superiority of their teaching as compared with 
lay education, the smallness of the expense they entail upon the State 
and the municipalities, and the incontestable devotion that some of 
them showed during the siege of Paris—all this forms abundant 
material for an oratorical display which I do not desire to depreciate. 
This liew commun, which M. le Comte de Mun exposed in his 
turn, on the 10th of July at the Winter Circus in Paris, derives a kind 
of authority from some statistics well got up. These religious 
teachers, whom it is wrong to stigmatize with the name of Igno- 
ramtins, are certainly not deficient in merit, for they render great 
services and excel in the art of making the most of them. Paris is 
the theatre of their greatest efforts and most striking successes; it is 
in the capital that they concentrate their best masters and produce 
their best pupils. A very legitimate ambition spurs them on to 
contend for all the prizes which the Administration offers for com- 
petition, and the statistics do not err in registering their victories. 
It is said that their schools are not so good in the provinces, and that, 
even in Paris, they cram the head pupils of each form to the ¢ itri- 
ment of the others—a process which is absolutely prohibited in ihe 
lay establishments; but these are accusations resting on no proof, and 
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I have no desire to assume the responsibility of them. As they have 
no family to keep, their teaching must naturally cost less than that 
of the lay teachers ; but this is an advantage which must not be exag- 
gerated. When I read in the figures of M. l’Abbé Martin that at 
Puylaurens the cost of each pupil is ten francs at the Brothers’ school 
and one hundred frances at the lay school, I wonder if it be possible 
that a commune of 6,000 souls can afford to pay so high for the luxury 
of a lay schoolmaster. And this prodigality appears to me still more 
improbable at Saint Amour, a small place, with only 2,343 inhabitants, 
which will soon be made bankrupt if it spends 135 frances 23 centimes 
for every youngster at the primary school. Neither do I believe that 
M. ’Abbé Martin was correctly informed when he was told that, in 
certain villages, three Sisters lived on a total income of 500 francs— 
that is to say, at the rate of 45 centimes (4}d.) per head and per day. 
As the French proverb has it: ‘Who proves too much proves nothing.’ 

After having rendered full justice to the congregationist teachers, 
I have the right to defend our lay schoolmasters a little, and all the 
more so that these honest people do not know under what colours 
they are painted to the English public, and that they have no review 
or paper in England in which to justify themselves. I do not pretend 
to say that they are Academicians, or that they are ascetics who live 
on roots and grasshoppers, but they are modest and patient function- 
aries, very badly paid, and good fathers of families. You could find 
among them, without seeking long, men of transcendent merit: for 
instance, we have among the high officers of the University an 
Inspector-General, who from a humble rural teacher has become, in a 
few years, Bachelor of Arts, Doctor, and Professor of Chemistry at the 
Faculty of Strasbourg. But let us only consider the bulk of them. 
They are good and sound, and, whatever may say the Clericals who 
excommunicate them, they are, above all, independent and courageous. 
Owing to a contradiction which I will not attempt to explain, the 
same adversaries accuse them of servility and revolt; they are repre- 
sented at the same time and in the same article as political instru- 
ments at the disposal of the Government, and as ‘ the agents of an 
impious and licentious socialism.’ Poor village savants! humble 
professors in sabots! But what pains me most is to think that 
M. Thiers, who was a plebeian like them, gave to their enemies 
sticks to beat them with. They are still branded with one or two 
unjust and unfortunate sentences uttered by that great citizen. 
M. Thiers was not infallible. Surprised in 1848 by a revolution which 
he had involuntarily provoked, and violently moved by the criminal 
insurrections of the 15th of May and the 24th of June, he somewhat 
lost his senses, like the majority of the bourgeoisie. His strong 
com/*bn sense was so undermined that he gave himself up as it were 
to a few dangerous friends. The Dupanloups and the Falloux evoked 


_ before his eyes that phantom of the social peril, which five-and-twenty 
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years later, in 1873, they were to use against him. And they 
handled him so well that the eloquent defender of the rights of civi] 
society, the conqueror in that great debate of 1845 which ended by 
a resolution against the unauthorized religious communities, the old 
chief of the Liberal party, threw himself headlong into the clerical 
reaction. He not only wanted to give the monopoly of primary 
instruction to religious communities, but he would also have willingly 
closed three-fourths of the schools. He went so far as to say that 
‘education is the beginning of competency, and that competency is 
not the lot of everybody.’ It was during this temporary wandering 
astray of his genius that M. Thiers excommunicated our 40,000 lay 
teachers as so many anti-priests (anti-curés). Now the highest 
ambition of this vast oppressed body was, and still is, not to black the 
boots of the village priest ! 

The Republic of 1879 has begun to enfranchise them; it has 
made it its duty to secure their welfare, and do not imagine that in 
exchange it does ask them to sacrifice their dignity. All the efforts 
of the honest statesmen who govern us to-day tend to keep the priest 
to his church and the schoolmaster to his school; unfortunately, it 
is easier to prohibit the schoolmaster from indulging in Republican 
propagandism than to bridle the monarchical zeal of the priest. 

It has been affirmed in these very pages, and in the face of 
England, that M. Jules Ferry desires to drive out the congregationists 
from the schoolroom and to make education a lay monopoly. And, 
as it was not easy to prove such an assertion, the writer has thought 
it fit to bring forward a witness for the prosecution, the deputy 
Bourzat, author of the ‘ famous’ amendment which was proposed and 
rejected in 1850, a partisan, as he says, of M. Jules Ferry. The 
author of that demonstration forgot one thing—namely, that in 1850 
M. Jules Ferry was still at school, and that a law student has not 
got any partisans in a legislative assembly. 

It would have been far more simple and prudent to ask the 
Minister himself whether he dreamt of suppressing congregationist 
education. M. Jules Ferry would not have failed to reply: ‘ It is the 
dream of some of my friends, but I, as a member of Government, 
have serious reasons for not rejecting the services of the authorized 
congregations.’ 

In the absence of the famous Bourzat, whose very name has been 
forgotten and buried, M. Madier de Montjau and some other deputies 
of the Extreme Left have put the question with almost brutal frank- 
ness. Here is the text of their amendment :— 


Noone is allowed to direct a public or private establish ment for education of 
whatsoever order, or to give instruction therein, if he belongs to the secular clergy 
or to a religious community, or if he has not ceased to belong to either for at least 
two years. The present provision is not applicable to directors and professors of 
faculties of theology, and seminaries established or recognized by anterior laws. 
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The honourable M. Madier de Montjau is not an insignificant 
member. He is a veteran of the Republic, and one of the most 
venerated of our Parliamentarians ; he possesses both eloquence and 
logic. The reasons he brought forward in support of his radical 
amendment were not devoid of value, but neither M. Jules Ferry 
nor the majority of the Chamber would take them into account ; 
there is both in the Cabinet and in the Parliament a strong deter- 
mination to pursue a policy of moderation. In consequence, M. Jules 
Ferry declared that the authorized religious communities give instruc- 
tion to 1,650,000 children, of whom 1,180,000 are little girls, and 
that he does not think it possible to replace them in that public 
service. He denied eloquently any idea of declaring war against the 
secular or regular clergy ; he asserted positively that the priesthood 
should not be allowed to govern France, but that, at the same time, 
Government is equally resolved to leave the Church mistress at home. 
Finally, he concluded by saying that the rights of civil society are 
sufficiently guaranteed by the Concordat, that the Government is 
thoroughly armed, that it would use its weapons to prevent any 
encroachment of the Church, and that the Extreme Left, instead of 
strengthening the Republic, would only weaken it were their amend- 
ment adopted. . 

This excellent speech could not fail, in a really wise assembly, to 
substantiate the policy of consideration, which is also the policy of 
practical results, and the amendment of M. Madier de Montjau was 
rejected by 381 to 78 votes. Never was a more striking denial given 
to the enemies of the Republic and to all who calumniate designedly 
the Ministry and Parliament. 

The hawkers of ready-made sentences never fail to protest against 
university monopoly—that is to say, instruction of all degrees by the 
State. 

Do you know what has become of this monopoly? Every citi- 
zen, whether lay or clerical, has the right to teach in a primary, 
secondary, or higher school, under three conditions: first, that he has 
not been condemned for a degrading offence; secondly, that he has 
proved his capacity and is not absolutely ignorant of what he pro- 
fesses to teach ; and, thirdly, that he is not one of the 3,000 indi- 
viduals whom the new law, by Article VII., simply excludes from the 
schoolroom, whereas it would have been easy, wise, and legal to turn 
them out of the country. Of these I will speak further on; I 
must keep the best for the last. 

That ‘execrable’ Republic which certain Frenchmen hold up, in 
such an un-French way, to the hatred and contempt of the foreigner, 
not only allows bishops, priests, and religious orders to establish as 
many schools as they like, but it opens to them its own schools, and 
without verifying their qualifications, without testing their compe- 
tency, on the simple guarantee of their dress, it hands over to them, 
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good-naturedly but blindly, 1,650,000 children of both sexes. Did you 
ever hear of a more complaisant monopoly ? 

This excessive good-nature opens the way to many abuses, and 
local authorities here and there have protested for some time past, 
These authorities, who according to M. Abbé Martin ‘are alone in- 
terested in the good condition of the school,’ show a preference, often 
justified, for lay education. There are, it appears, ignorant con- 
gregationists; there are some who are cruel, and who, to punish 
the children, give them a foretaste of hell-fire. Some again have 
made themselves conspicuous by their imprudent zeal against the 
Republic ; others have been guilty of offences so monstrous that 
parents prefer to send their children to a lay school and pay twice 
the price for getting a father of a family for master. The tribunals 
are at times obliged to punish members of the authorized religious 
communities ; the prefectoral administration has also been bound 
to suppress acts of formal rebellion; yet the Minister of Public 
Instruction and the majority of the Chamber of Deputies have 
decided with common accord that there is more good than harm in 
the congregationist teaching, and that it is necessary to maintain it. 
Ainsi soit-il. 


II. 


I now come to Article VII., the only important and disputed one, the 
discussion of which has taken up fourteen long sittings of the Cham- 
ber. And yet it is not a new provision, for, as M. Jules Ferry reminded 
us in his speech of the 27th of June, ‘it is an article of law which 
was voted almost unanimously, in 1844, by the House of Peers under 
Louis-Philippe.’ 

But, you may say, if this law has not been repealed it does still 
exist ; why then submit it to a fresh sanction of Parliament ? 

It is quite certain that M. Jules Ferry and his colleagues in the 
Cabinet do not require Article VII. to close the colleges of the Jesuits, 
the Marists, the Dominicans, and other unauthorized communities ; 
they have even the right of dissolving such communities without 
further ado. 

I will not go back to the edicts of Louis the Fifteenth and 
Louis the Sixteenth against the Jesuits: we will leave the old régime 
undisturbed in the quiet repose of the grave. 

In 1790 the Constituent Assembly voted a law that succeeding 
Governments have left unrepealed: the text of it runs as follows :— 


Art. I.—The constitutional law of the kingdom henceforth recognizes no solemn 
monastic vow on the part of either sex. 

Therefore, religious orders and communities in which such vows shall be taken 
are by the present and shall remain suppressed in France; and no further institu- 
tions of the kind will be allowed to be established. 
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On the 18th of August, 1792, the Legislative Assembly decreed 
that 


all secular bodies or communities of men or women, whether religious or lay 
. . under whatsoever denominations they may be existing in France... 
shall cease to exist, or be suppressed, on and after the publication of the present 


decree. 













Finally, the decree of Messidor, year XII., after having dissolved a 
society of Jesuits in disguise, was careful to add: 






All other forms of unauthorized congregations or communities instituted under 
pretence of religion are also abolished. 

Arr. II.—Ecclesiastics making up the said congregations cr communities are 
forthwith to return to their respective dioceses, there to live in conformity with 
the law and under the common jurisdiction. 

Arr. III.—AlIl laws opposed to the recognition of religious orders the members 
of which bind themselves by eternal vows are to be carried out in accordance with 
their letter and spirit. 

Art. IV.—No congregation or community of men or women is to be esta- 
blished in future under a religious pretext, unless formal authority to do so be 
granted by Imperial decree, after due examination of the statutes and regulations 
under which the said congregation or community proposes to live. 
















Neither the First Empire, the Restoration, Louis-Philippe, nor 
Napoleon the Third; neither the second nor third Republic, has 
repealed this wise legislation. Whenever an occasion for its public 
discussion has arisen, both Government and Chambers with one 
accord have firmly upheld it. 

France does not admit or will ever admit of the existence of secret 
societies which, under the cloak of religion, really constitute small 
powers within the State. She authorizes and encourages such commu- 
nities as submit to the law, do not seek to conceal either their statutes 
or sources of income, and have a French citizen at their head. We 
reckon in our midst 22,216 male membersof recognized religious bodies, 
and 113,750 female members; andthe population of convents at present 
subject to the common law is twice as numerous as that of the regular 
conventual establishments at the close of the old régime. Convents, 
as well as bishoprics and church demesnes, enjoy the right of inherit- 
ing bequests and donations under the very mild supervision of the State, 
which thus, under the Republic, enables them to derive by such means 
some ten millions per annum. But a society of individuals having 
taken a vow of obedience and belonging body and soul to a foreign 
chief forms a perfect anomaly in the law of our country. 

These communities nevertheless exist. Expelled from the national 
territory, they have managed to return clandestinely, in spite of the law; 
there they flourish in the face of the executive and the magistracy : 
13,750 unrecognized monks and 5,899 nuns go freely about their busi- 
nessin our very midst. Not that the State refuses them the necessary 
authority—they themselves will have none of it. They have spon- 
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taneously outlawed themselves ; and, finding they get along very com- 
fortably under the circumstances, would prefer leaving the country to 
placing themselves within the law. As it is impossible to dissolve a 
society without vexatiously interfering with the members thereof, and 
as that France of 1789, in spite of calumny, is a very tolerant country 
indeed, the rights of the State have ever been made subservient to 
individual liberty, and the least authorized communities have become 
the wealthiest, the most independent and audacious of all. 

The religious order which has benefited in the highest degree from 
French toleration is the Society of Jesus. We were blessed with 200 
Jesuits in 1845: we have now 1,509. These men, who, individually, 
have taken the vow of poverty, and collectively do not enjoy the right of 
acquiring a single inch of land, are owners of seventy-four houses ; they 
possess mansions and estates. Not only have their powerful Company 
taken up their stand above civil authority, but they also challenge the 
ecclesiastical power, and defer only to a General, a foreigner, living at 
Florence. M. Jules Ferry has established the fact by irrefragable 
arguments. In 1865, the then Archbishop of Paris, Mgr. Darboy, had 
taken upon himself to pay a visit to a Jesuit establishment situate 
within his diocese. The Roman Curia sent him a harsh and haughty 
monition in which it affirmed its ‘ particular and privative jurisdiction 
over these regular members of the clergy;’ accusing him of having 
‘ perpetrated a true act of spoliation against the Apostolic See.’ Con- 
sequently, the Jesuits evidently only recognise the direct authority of 
the Pope; they are even outside the episcopal jurisdiction. And all 
unauthorized communities stand exactly on the same footing. 

The absolute independence of some few thousand monks might be 
tolerated were they to devote themselves to a purely contemplative 
life, or confine themselves to preaching in the pulpit, writing in the 
papers, and publishing works of doubtful casuistry or distorted 
history. But directly they lay hands on education—when they turn 
their convents into schools and entice thousands of children of the 
middle classes for the purpose of moulding their young minds and 
inculcating their particular ideas—it behoves the State, not merely as 
a right, but as a bounden duty, to be up and doing. 

So thought the Duc Victor de Broglie, M. Guizot, M. Thiers, M. 
Villemain, and all the great Parliamentary men of 1844. The very 
day on which the State resigned its monopoly of university teaching 
and proclaimed for the first time the freedom of secondary teaching, 
those statesmen advocated with all the might of their eloquence a 
clause, of which M. Ferry’s Art. VII. is but a repetition : they demanded 
that before granting to a master the right to open a school or course 
of lectures, he be compelled to pledge his oath in writing that he was 
not a member of an unauthorized community. 

Where was the need of such an exclusive provision? By what 
spirit were the eminent men who brought about its insertion in the 
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law actuated ? Will it be said they feared the universities might 
suffer from the competition of the Jesuits? Clericals themselves 
(who just now go any length) dare not bring publicly an accusation 
so base against M. Ferry. In the sitting of the 26th of June last, the 
Minister said to the members of the Right: ‘Do you credit the 
University with such sentiments?’ whereupon the Right protested 
twice. This does not prevent the champions of clericalism from 
turning a fable they disclaim into an export commodity, to be 
disseminated abroad ! 

There is nothing in the Jesuits’ colleges our secondary schools 
need envy; the former can in no way checkmate the University. 
The Jesuits have 9,000 pupils ; the other unauthorized congregations, 
7,000; the Government collegiate schools and universities, thank 
goodness, number 79,000 pupils. There is consequently much ex- 
aggeration in the figures according to which the State and the dis- 
ciples of Loyola would seem to divide between them the teaching of 
French middle-class youth. 

I was never in favour of boarding-schools, nor an admirer of our 
colleges and grammar-schools: I fully admit they are more like 
barracks than comfortable dwellings. I will even confess that, though 
the instruction given therein is first-class, they leave much to be 
desired as regards good breeding. But the low price charged for 
board will explain the absence of comfort. Considerable divergence 
exists between the French and the English custom in this respect. 
A well-to-do London tradesman strives to make a gentleman of his 
son rather than consider him in the light of his heir; the Paris 
citizen lays by at the expense of his son’s education, in order to leave 
him a bigger hoard when he dies. With you, eight shillings a day 
set aside for a boy’s schooling does not seem out of the way: we 
find that sum too great by half; and I know many respectable 
families who grumble at having to pay 1,200 francs per annum. 
Now, our academic year consists of 300 days; the daily expense for 
board is four franes; for this price our colleges and boarding-schools 
undertake not only to educate, but to lodge, sleep, wash, and feed 
growing lads blessed with a keen appetite. 

True, Government schools would be far more comfortable if the 
men entrusted with the teaching, instead of being respectable fathers of 
families, ill-paid and over-worked, were fashionable confessors, dandy 
‘ directors of consciences,’ who kindly distributed spiritual favours in 
exchange for worldly goods, insinuating in the soliciting of donations, 
and, where bequests were concerned, bringing clever but undue 
influence to bear. To their shame, must I say it, my friends of the 
university are gifted with every talent but that one. 

The resident pupil in our collegiate schools is removed from his 
family, which he hardly sees once a week; his intercourse with the 
professors is of an official kind ; the visits from the head-master and 
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proctor are few and far between, and as a rule to reprimand ; the only 
man he sees at every hour of the day is a worn-out, soured, and 
unfortunate usher, who has neither time nor the means of forming his 
pupils, were that his duty. And yet, in the long run, the collegian 
turns out as good-mannered and often a better man than does the 
petted boy of the congregationists. He has acquired his education 
by himself, by the circumstances of a life in common, by the rough 
but open-hearted intercourse with his schoolfellows, by the spirit of 
justice and equality which is drawn in with the breath in those good 
old public schools, where the first rank always falls to the best man ; 
where the rich boy and the poor one partake of the same bad food and 
sleep on beds alike wretched ; where likes and dislikes are equally 
sincere, and where the informer is held in cordial hatred. 

But we are losing sight of the Jesuits. Let us return to them, 
to inform all who are not aware of the fact or have forgotten it that, 
to use Gladstone’s happy expression, the Society of Jesus ever 
remains ‘the most perfect instrument of mental servitude ever 
devised.’ The Syllabus is their handiwork ; the superstition of the 
Sacred Heart comes from them ; the new dogmas of the Immaculate 
Conception and Papal Infallibility issued from their mysterious 
laboratory. The Jesuits, who are not even Frenchmen, although 
their first plot was hatched in a cellar at Montmartre; the Jesuits, 
who are unable to show a single French name on the long list of the 
Generals of their order, would most willingly conquer France. They 
have gained far too much ground during the last thirty years. We 
had a Gallican Church, which shed a great light: they have killed 
it. We had a liberal Catholicism: they caused it to be excommuni- 
cated. They overawe our bishops and through them the whole of 
the lower clergy; and to give a visible shape to that servitude they 
have imposed the Roman rite on all the dioceses. Had we still a 
king, they would thrust a confessor and Ministers upon him. The 
sovereignty of the people having been declared, much to their 
mortification, they will not acknowledge themselves beaten; and 
there they are marching gaily to storm universal suffrage. As the 
leaders of Democracy are and will always be recruited from the 
middle classes, among self-made men, the Jesuits have resolved to 
gain possession of the middle classes; what little remains of the 
nobility being already on their side. Fear, intrigue, and fashion 
make up valuable auxiliaries for their purposes. Nine thousand 
youths are being prepared by them as candidates for Civil Service 
appointments or for the liberal professions ; they imbue their minds 
with the purest monarchical spirit ; they teach them to treat with 
contempt the fundamental principles on which our forefathers built 
modern society, and instil in them hatred of the Revolution. When 
I say the Revolution, I speak not merely of the republican form of 
government, but of our very manners, of our institutions, of our laws, 
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of the Civil Code. The Revolution is to them in the nineteenth 
century what the Reform was in the sixteenth—the enemy to be 
killed. Their first campaign ended in disaster, for Protestantism 
was the stronger of the two; but they mean to signally retaliate 
upon the Revolution. They feel all the more sanguine of victory 
that their ranks are swelled by allies picked up pretty well in every 
quarter—ay, from among their former enemies. 

How would you act in our place? Would you make ready for 
defence, or consider it more liberal, more consonant with the principles 
of modern society, to let them do as they please, and quietly put up 
with it ? 

Most assuredly liberty is the finest thing in the world. All kinds 
of liberty are dear to me, save one, however—the liberty of those who 
lurk at street-corners at night for the purpose of throttling me. 

Let the Jesuits and their friends of the unauthorized congregations 
only ask liberty for themselves, and it will not be denied them; but 
when they demand it against us, ought we to grant it? M. Dupin 
answered that in a very few words, in the sitting of the 25th of 
January, 1844: ‘Gentlemen, we must always state the case frankly. 
Well! Itell youfrankly : a question of domination lies hidden within 
this question of liberty.’ Yes, of domination; and Mgr. Dupanloup 
did not trouble to disguise the fact on the 13th of November, 1849, 
at the time our Clericals fancied themselves masters of the position. 
Read the letter he sent to the Ami de la Religion :— 


In despite of common sense it has been uselessly said, and the statement has 
been miserably hawked about, that the De Falloux Bill had been passed concur- 
rently with and in favour of the University. The law was framed against the 
monopoly of the University and passed in spite of the University. 

All the great reforms brought about by the law, reforms that must, within a few 
years, deeply change French institutions, are the fruits of immense labour. Only 
after three months’ keen and incessant strife have we successively obtained by 
sheer force: 

The freedom of elementary seminaries ; the recognition of religious congrega- 
tions, and of the Jesuits as such; the abolition of University degrees; the 
annihilation of normal schools; a radical change in primary education; the utter 
and irretrievable disorganization of the University hierarchy; free primary board- 
ing-schools, and eleemosynary education ; and, lastly, the high position reserved to 
our reverend Fathers, the bishops, on the Public School Boards. 


The Bill did not turn out quite as perfect as the charitable 
prelate anticipated. The Normal Schools, those humble but in- 
valuable nurseries of our schoolmasters, were not demolished ; never- 
theless, liberal-minded University professors, whatever their merit or 
rank, were mercilessly persecuted. 

I can speak on the matter from experience, as I was reading “up 
for an examination for a Fellowship at the higher Normal School, 
while the Jesuits and their friends were getting their Bill through. 
I was there together with Taine, Sarcey, Weiss, and poor Prévost- 
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Paradol; with Eugene Yung, Dottain, and Paul Boitteau, of the 
Débats; Dyonis Ordinaire, of the République Frangaise, and many 
more who at this moment are no more professors than I am. Why 
are we not professors, it will be asked? Because the famous law on 
free secondary education was the signal for an abominable proscrip- 
tion; because the Director of the Normal School, our dear and 
revered friend M. Dubois, founder of the Globe, and M. Vacherot, 
the sub-director, were struck down under our very eyes; because all 
the Liberal professors (M. Deschanel will remember it) had to submit 
or resign, and in a few cases became exiles. Such is the liberty of 
teaching as Jesuits and their friends understand and practise it. 

And this is not the only liberty they trample under foot when- 
ever they feel strong enough. We are still smarting under the 
effects of the 24th of May, 1873, and the 16th of May, 1877, clerical 
ventures, the authors of which admitted neither freedom of the press, 
free-trade, freedom of public meeting, electoral freedom—nor freedom 
in death, for the Moral Order prefects made no scruple to bring 
civil interments and street-scavenging together under the same 
regulations ! 

It is in the name of liberty that people now seek to shield the 
implacable enemies of every French liberty from an application of 
the law. It is because we are living under a Republic that the 
Jesuits, after having striven hard to strangle it, crave permission to 
inoculate the rising generations with their hatred of it. And they 
get people to plead their cause abroad (I call you to witness) in 
articles every line of which is rank with hatred of the Republic! 

And they call us reactionists because we seek to bring back the 
religious question, not, as they do, to the worst days of the eighteenth 
century, but to the modus vivendi, at once equitable, fair, and wise, 
of forty years ago. 

Now, if to aspire to recover what we have been despoiled of by 
might or craft is to be a reactionist, none of us have any right to 
cast our looks towards Alsace and Lorraine. Prince Bismarck, who, to 
say the least of it, is as sensible a man as M. l’Abbé Martin, would 
say to us: ‘For shame, gentlemen! Do you want to drive France 
back nine years? You are not men of your time.’ 


Epmonp About. 
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In an obituary notice of the late Charles Turner—Alfred Tennyson’s 
elder brother—I find the following description of his character as a 
poet. ‘ He hada very considerable gift of tender fancy and of plaintive 
elegiac melody, but he was lacking in a sense of style ; his writings 
are chiefly sonnets, and they are mostly very incorrect in form.’ 

As to his gift of faney and melody, everybody who has read any 
of his poems will agree. But in saying that his sonnets are ‘incorrect 
in form’ the writer can only have meant that the rhymes do not 
follow the order prescribed either by the Miltonic or the Shakespearian 
sonnet ; and in imputing to him a lack of the ‘sense of style’ he 
must, I suppose, have meant the same thing; for otherwise it would 
be hard to say what he can have meant. Nowas a sonnet is supposed 
to be a thing complete in itself, to be read without reference to what 
goes before or after, there can be no good reason for requiring all 
sonnets to be made on the same model. Even the conventional limit 
as to length is purely artificial. It can have no foundation in nature, 
and its only use in art is to supply a poet with something to do 
when his invention fails. He can at any rate invent rhyming lines 
enough to complete a self-imposed task ; which in that unhappy case 
will seem to be something. But though the poet is helped, I doubt 
whether poetry is ever the better for it. If Horace had not allowed 
himself to write an ode in more or fewer than four stanzas, would his 
books of odes have presented finer specimens of the art? The 































1 Among the 285 sonnets contained in the three volumes, there are two which are 
really incorrect in form, each having two rhymeless lines. But this has evidently 
been by oversight—the result probably of careless correction. In Sonnets, p. 93, 
‘rise,’ in the tenth line, should plainly have been altered to ‘mount.’ In Sonnets, 
Lyrics, &c. p. 9, the first line should have ended with ‘ drew ’ instead of ‘ gave.’ 
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necessity of forcing the thought into the frame has spoiled many good 
sonnets,” and it would be hard to show how it can have improved any ; 
since whenever the poet found that what he had to say could be better 
expressed in fourteen lines than in more or fewer, the regular fourteen 
were always at his service. 

Some virtue there may possibly ‘be in this particular number 
(though it is hard to believe it) which accounts for so general an 
agreement among poets to endure the restraint. But to insist that, 
besides an artificial limit in length, there shall be in every sonnet the 
same artificial arrangement of rhymes, a departure from which shall be 
held to imply the want of a ‘sense of style,’ seems altogether unreason- 
able. For upon this point there has been no such general agreement. 
No man could write better sonnets in the Miltonic metre than Keats. 
But as his taste matured he lost his liking for it. He not only felt 
the rhymes to be unnecessary fetters, but their order to be ungrace- 
ful ; proposed to seek for a better—for 


Sandals more interwoven and complete 
To fit the naked foot of poesy— 


and meanwhile in all his later sonnets used the Shakespearian form,— 
with an occasional variation to avoid the monotony of the concluding 
couplet. But it is needless to call witnesses. To say that the 


Miltonic and the Shakespearian systems of rhyme are the only forms 


2? Wordsworth in a winter’s walk saw in a hedge a bird’s nest filled with snow. 
It struck him as an emblem of a warm heart forsaken, and suggested a sonnet. A 
lover remonstrates with his mistress on her silence, and exclaims :— 


‘Speak ! though this soft warm heart, once free to hold 
A thousand tender pleasures, thine and mine, 
Be left more desolate, more dreary cold, 
Than a forsaken bird's nest filled with snow 
*Mid its own bush of leafless eglantine— 
Speak—that my torturing doubts their end may know.’ 


What more was wanted? There were wanted eight opening lines; the first, fourth, 
fifth, and eighth ending with one rhyme, and the second, third, sixth, and seventh, 
with another. Correctness of form required them. Of course they could be supplied ; 
and here they are. 
‘Why art thou silent? Is thy love a plant 

Of such weak fibre that the treacherous air 

Of absence withers what was once so fair ? 

Is there no debt to pay, no boon to grant ? 

Yet have my thoughts for thee been vigilant 

(As would my deeds have been) with hourly care ; 

The mind’s least generous with a mendicant 

For nought but what thy happiness could spare.’ 


The form is now correct: but will anybody say that the poem is improved? The 
origin of this sonnet is historical. If we had an account of the composition, I think 
it would be found that the last six lines were composed first, and that the first eight 
were put in after, not because the expression of the thought, but only because the 
form of the sonnet, required them, 
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in which a poetic thought can be adequately expressed in fourteen 
lines is manifestly as extravagant as it would be to deny that for the 
expression of some poetic thoughts they are in their several ways the 
best forms that have been tried. The Miltonic arrangement makes a 
stately and imposing measure, admirably fitted for the expression of 
certain exalted moods of mental emotion, and for that very reason not 
so well fitted for the expression of other moods. The Shakespearian, 
on the contrary, is one of the simplest, easiest, and most natural of 
measures; requires no education of the ear—no curious disposition 
of rhyme; and can express anything which our familiar elegiac 
quatrain with alternate rhymes would be capable of expressing’ in 
three stanzas with help of a rhyming couplet at the end. But both 
these arrangements have the disadvantage—a disadvantage both to 
writer and reader—of a want of freedom in modulation. The 
Shakespearian admits of no variation in the order of rhymes at all; 
and though the Miltonic allows liberty enough in the rhyming arrange- 
ment of the last six lines, yet the artificial and peculiar movement of 
the first eight so predominates in the general effect that many sonnets 
of that structure can hardly be read one after another without wish for 
a change. The form of sonnet which Charles Turner chose for him- 
self from the first—and I think invented, though perhaps without 
knowing it—admits of much greater variety than either of these; 
leaves the metrical movement free to follow the natural movement of 
the thought, and finds room within its prison of fourteen lines for 
modulations enough to relieve the reader from all sense of monotony, 
and freedom enough to give to the writer the full command (within 
the prescribed limit) of the fittest metrical expression for whatever he 
wants to express. How considerable the variety is which he obtains 
by this liberty may be judged from the fact that in the first thirty- 
four sonnets of his earliest volume, though one arrangement is four 
times repeated, and two others twice, I find among the remaining 
twenty-six no two in which the rhymes follow in exactly the same 
order. And yet they always fall so naturally into their places, that 
I doubt whether any one not engaged in a critical examination of the 
question would be conscious of any differences in metrical structure, 
or be able to say offhand where they are or what they consist in. 
Indeed I think it possible that the writer himself did not know, and 
that the only rule he went by was to arrange his rhymes in each case 
in'the order which seemed to give most of the effect that he wanted. 
But however the metre of each sonnet may be varied within its 
own limits, a volume of short poems independent of each other will 
always be like a gallery of pictures; where each is seen to disadvan- 
tage, because the attention is disturbed and distracted by its neigh- 
bours. Hawthorne says somewhere that, to take in the meaning of a 
picture, you must be alone with it. To appreciate a collection of 
sonnets, you should read them one by one, with intervals between, 
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long enough to let the impression of each get out of the other’s way. 
It is this which gives such collections a bad chance with professional 
critics, whose business it is to pronounce judgment without delay 
upon all volumes that are brought before them ; and this is probably 
the true excuse and explanation of the negligence of our purveyors of 
literary intelligence in distinguishing and making known the rare 
and exquisite and original genius which lives and moves and has its 
being in these sonnets. 

My own first acquaintance with them was made under conditions 
the most favourable for intimacy. The little volume published in 
1830 was the first publication I had seen by a man whom I knew! 
And as the man in this instance was a familiar friend, companion, and 
coeval, in whom, and in all that proceeded from him, I took a most 
affectionate interest, it is needless to say how eagerly I went into his 
book, nor much to add how deeply I drank of it and how thoroughly 
I soon knew every line that it contained. Such things are of course. 
It is more to the purpose to say that, unlike so many objects of 
youthful admiration, that little volume has never, during the fifty 
years save one that have followed, lost for me any part of its charm: 
but I can take it up at any hour of any day, sure of finding all within 
it as fresh and bright as when I was an undergraduate. 

The admiration, however, which it excited at its first appearance 
was by no means confined to personal friends. The critics of the 
press indeed, with one distinguished exception, were dull, and the sale 
was slow: for the measures that must be taken to give a book by a 
new author a chance of getting into circulation were not only not 
taken, they were not thought of or imagined, either by Charles Turner 
himself or any of us, his friends and allies. ‘ I have long ago discovered,’ 
wrote a printer of large experience in the book trade—but this was 
long after—to a friend of mine, ‘ that books are sold, not bought ;— 
that a clever publisher can plant a large lot, at perhaps a small 
reduction, on some special seller at Manchester or Edinburgh, who 
will push off 100 or 500 copies, while no ten men would have gone to 
purchase copies.’ If my own experience was not exceptionally 
unlucky, ten men might have gone to the publisher of the Sonnets 
to purchase copies, and come away without them. For I went myself 
once on that errand (thinking in my ignorance that what must other- 
wise have been paid to the retail bookseller and his agents would 
thereby be saved for the author), and found considerable difficulty in 
making the shopmen understand that ‘they had any such book to sell ; 
though a search in the warehouse brought it out. 

In other ways its reception was far from discouraging. Leigh 
Hunt in the Tatler (though not personally acquainted with either of 
the brothers) welcomed it and Alfred Tennyson’s first volume, which 
came out nearly at the same time, with the liveliest delight; as 
superior to anything he had seen ‘since the last volume of Keats:’ 
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vay. as books which entitled their authors to ‘take their stand at once 
nal among the first poets of the day’—books in which the readers of 
slay Spencer and Chaucer would at once find themselves ‘in a new district 
bly of their old territory,’ and ‘feel, in turning the first leaf, as if 
s of they closed the portal behind them, and were left alone with nature 
rare and a new friend.’ The margins of Coleridge's copy of the Sonnets 
its overflowed with applausive comments in his own handwriting ; and 
the private opinions generally of those whose attention was called to 
ions them carried encouragement quite enough to satisfy the aspirations 
1 in of the most diffident and least praise-exacting of poets, whose heart was 
aw ! in his brother’s progress and success very much more than in his own. 
and And yet it so happened that that short outburst of song was followed 
ost by a silence of many years, during which he not only published 
his nothing, but hardly wrote anything. Inquiries by friends after new 
hly poems were answered by a few detached fragments—notes of casual 
Se, thoughts, images, or similes—such as these following; which I 
of extracted from him one night, and wrote down in a note-book as he 
fty repeated them. 
m : Even the great Deluge, when its task was done, 
hin Threw up a rosy arch, and ebbed away. 
[Study of Gold Fish in a Glass Vase. ] 
— As though King Midas did the surface touch, 
he Constraining the clear waters to their change, 
ale With shooting motions and quick trails of light, 
ra Now a rich girth, and then a narrow gleam, 
ot And now a shaft, and now a sheet of gold.° 
- As Memnon’s statue, at the touch of morn, 
d,’ Forewent its ingrained silence, and sent forth 
as A gentle orison to greet the sun.* 
ill [The opening of the Tomb of Charlemagne. } 
“ They rove the marble where the ancient king 
Like one forespent with sacred study sate, 
“ Robed like a king, but as a scholar pale. 
y : : ‘ : ‘ 
ts Remorse 
If Hath struck her knotted roots into my heart, 
‘ To suck my hopes into her mighty stem. 
id It was on the same occasion, I think, that he repeated to me the 
n sonnet on ‘Some Humming-Birds in a Glass Case,’ which he published 
; without much alteration in his latest volume.’ And there were 
four lines,—a sonnet in themselves, though only an ejaculation, and 
h 5 See Small Tableauz, p. 54, where some of the descriptive force is sacrificed to 
of make room for the moral application. 
h * See in the same volume, p. 64, the beginning of a sonnet on the waking to 
song of-‘ the lesser children of the day—the window-flies ;’ and the conclusion of 
S that on ‘ Modern Termini:’ Sonnets, p. 81. 





5 Sonnets, Lyrics, &c. p. 67. 
VoL. VI.—No. 3l. 
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without any rhymes at all—which I heard at some other time, either 
from himself or his brother, and have a note of in the same book. 
He afterwards found a place for them in a regular fourteen-liner ; ® 
where I should have admired them more if I had not known them so 
long in their natural shape before they were fitted into the frame. 
The poet, walking about the wolds in autumn, speaks to himself. 


Ah ! woody hills, and autumn tints divine! 

Ah! mournful eyes! Ah! sad poetic soul! 

Ah! beauteous thoughts, with fatal sorrow trained 
To twine for ever round this cumbered heart ! 


At a later period: of his occultation, he told me his sonnet 
about the shadow of ‘ the lattice at sunrise,’’ and, if I recollect right, 
one or two more relating to the sadder experiences of his life, which 
I remember chiefly in connection with his remark when I praised one 
of them. He had been much affected in reciting it, and replied that 
he thought it was good, for he ‘knew that it was true:’ the only 
expression, by the way, approaching to praise of anything of his own 
that I can remember hearing him utter; his habitual feeling with 
regard to himself being that which is expressed in his ‘Sonnet to a 
Friend ’ *— 

My low deserts consist not with applause 
So kindly—when I fain would deem it so, 
My sad heart, musing on its proper flaws, 
Thy gentle commendation must forego. 


Self-knowledge baulked self-love. 


It was from the predominance of this feeling, probably, that he 
fell into that long silence, broken only by such snatches as I have set 
down, which made his friends fear that he had lost his voice. It 
could not have been from disappointment at the reception of his book 
by the ‘ general reader :’ for one who was content with so little, the 
recognition it met with (which, properiy estimated, was not a little) 
would certainly have been encouragement enough. It could not have 
been from the paralysis or exhaustion of the poetic faculty: his mind 
was as busy as ever, gathering from all the sights and sounds of nature, 
within and without, food for meditation, warning, gratitude, delight, 
or consolation. It could not have been from over-occupation in the 
business of his profession; which, lying always in a country parish, 
brought him into daily contact with the very scenes and incidents 
which made his fancy blossom. It could not have been from any 
superstitious feeling, like that which determined Moultrie to renounce 
verse-making ; because 


In sooth twas time at twenty-seven 
His muse should be the bride of heaven ;— 


* Sonnets, p. 64. 7 Ibid, p. 69. 8 Ibid. p. 77. 
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r 
r as if verse were a vanity too secular for a clergyman: for Charles 
be Turner employed his muse as the champion of his Church, and what- 
6 ever may have been the cause which suspended his poetical activity, 
0 we owe its revival to his alarm at the intrusion of modern criticism 





into the sacred precinct. ‘The sonnet,’ he said, ‘was his weapon.’ 
Depression of mind by other sorrows, of which he had a heavy burden 
to bear, might be thought a more probable explanation, and it had its 
effect, no doubt,°—were it not that this very depression was the source 
of some of his finest works : — 








He learned in suffering what he taught in song. 





But the real cause of that long silence (as I was told by one of 
his friends at the time—for our ways in life parted soon after we 
both left college, and we saw little of each other for many years) was 
a morbid apprehension that his poetry was not original. Morbid, I 
call it; for I think it wouid be hard to find a poet whose distinctive 
originality is more clearly traceable in every line or half-line that he 
wrote. But his ideal was high, his opinion of himself low; he was 
not stimulated to self-assertion by any disputes or jealousies—if he 
ever thought ill of anybody but himself (which I doubt), he never acted 
upon the thought :—in such cases a sensitive mind will turn to self- 
criticism and fall into delusions; and as a foreign enemy is the best 
cure for internal dissension, it may well be that when he called in 
his genius to defend his creed, his old quarrel with it for want of 
originality was forgotten, and he consented to employ it again in its 
proper work. 

Not that, in my opinion, its proper work lay in that warfare. 
In the last two-and-twenty sonnets of his second volume (published 
in 1864) the execution is masterly inits way. But serious arguments 
on questions of that kind cannot be discussed in stanzas of fourteen 
lines each; and scornful denunciation of conclusions which remain 
unrefuted is only effective where your majority is overwhelming, and 
the question can be carried by acclamation. ‘Turn him out’ may 
silence a troublesome auditor who sees that all the world is against 
him: but in the present condition of biblical criticism the only effect 
of contemptuous epithets is to flatter the hearts of those who use 
them, and provoke the contempt of those they are aimed at. No 
enemy will think the worse of himself for them, or the better of the 
cause which is so defended : no neutral will be moved by them at all. 
And it is the more pity that his zeal impelled him in this solitary 
instance into satirical invective, because if, instead of denouncing 
































9 «The edge of thought was blunted by the stress 
Of the hard world ; my fancy had waxed dull, 
All nature seemed less nobly beautiful, 
Robbed of her grandeur and her loveliness ; 
Methought the Muse within my heart had died.’—Sonnets, p. 65. 
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the questioners of ‘ our grand old faith,’ ‘ our full-orbed creeds,’ and 
‘our great dogmas,’ he had only held up before them an image of 
what to him was real and vital in the faith itself, the picture would 
have been attractive; and though it would not have extinguished 
their doubts, it would have won their sympathy. If the allowances 
—the reasonable allowances—which in the following sonnet (p. 89) 
are made for some among them had been extended to all, nothing 
would have been lost by the concession, and something might have 
heen gained. 

I tax not all with this unmanly hate 

Of truth, for purer spirits stand without— 

Meek men of reverent purpose watch and wait, 

And gaze in sorrow from the land of doubt. 

Yes—gentle souls there be who hold apart 

And long in silence for the day of grace ; 

For deep in many a brave though bleeding heart 

There lurks a yearning for the Healer’s face— 

A yearning to be free from hint and guess ; 

To take the blessings Christ is fain to give. 


Such as these, he hopes, may 
Push through these dark philosophies, and live. ‘ 


So again in the ‘recommendatory letter’ (p. 101) for ‘ the Young 


Neologist at Bethlehem : ’— 


Ye shepherds! angels now! who gladly heard 

That midnight Word of God, in music given, 

Which told of Christ’s Nativity, and stirred 

Your hearts with melodies from middle heaven ; 

Tend this poor creedless youth through David’s town ! 
Be ever near him with a silent spell, 

And lead him to the spot where, floating down 

Upon your watch, the choral blessing fell ! 

There charm away his false and flimsy lore, 

And breathe into his soul your simple creed, &c. 


This surely is a way of dealing with the subject more likely to 
prevail than satirical pictures of ‘ bleak-faced Neology, in cap and 
gown’ (p. 87); of the ‘Higher Criticism’ bedaubing with ink the 
puffed hand of sophistry ; ‘ striking its small penknife through the 
Covenants,’ (p. 93); and blandly giving its ‘ foolish blessing’ to the 
Bible (p. 102) :—of the learned critics, all agape to lure to their 
fancy-perch ‘ the stately-soaring eagle of Saint John’ (p. 94); or 
of the white-robed Priest at Christmas standing (p. 96) 


Forsworn—amid the faithful evergreens. 
And if the professors of the ‘higher criticism’ will seek ‘ beyond 


these voices, —strangely discordant from the mouth of one incapable 
in any other relation of contempt or harshness towards any creature 
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—for the substance of the faith which they are meant to enforce, 
they will find nothing offensive in it, even though they have a faith 
of their own which they like better. They will only find such 
doctrine as is expressed or implied in these passages that follow :— 






The sorrowing manhood of the King of kings, 
The double nature, and the death of shame, 
The tomb—the rising—are substantial things.—(p. 82.) 


to succeed 
In that great race to Faith alone is given— 
On-looking Faith, whose object fires the will ; 
And as the distance shrinks ’twixt earth and heaven, 
Glows with its motion, and bears forward still.—(p. 86.) 










When will the impugners of the Gospel claims 
The deep consistent likeness recognise 

Between His woes and glories? Living ties 

That bind in one His honours and His shames ? 
For all coheres; His pangs and triumphs touch 
Each other, like the wings of Cherubim. 

Strange was His Birth—His death and rising such 
As to bear out that strangeness—and as much 
May well be said of dark Gethsemane, 

That sternest link in the great unity.—(p. 90.) 













O cruel conclave! where those murderers met ; 
O vile night-market ! where our Lord ‘was sold 
Among the sad grey olives, in His sweat, 

Just risen from that awful prayer,—behold ! 
They lead Him forth, the Victim long foretold, 
To climb, like Isaac, up the fated hill ; 

And so God wrought Redemption.—(p. 91.) 









the deep grief 
Which all imaginative art would faint 
To express—the Angel’s visit of relief, 
The God bowed earthward, like some mourning saint— 
They tone down all... . 
Not so the Church! and tho’ she needs must blush 
At her own feeble handling, yet alway, 
When she would paint her Master’s darkest day, 
She takes the full-hued life-drop on her brush, 
And works in simple faith as best she may.—(p. 92.) 
























Surely it is not the reality of the crucifixion, or the significance of 
the ‘ sweat of anguish,’ that the critics call in question ; and if they 
regard the sufferer as a godlike man rather than a manlike God, it 
is not they who make the sacrifice less awful to the human imagina- 
tion or the submission less sublime. 

But though Charles Turner felt it a religious duty to protest 
against inquiry into these things—tantum Religio potuit suadere— 
his own real religion was that of the Church universal; the natural 
piety which, like the rain and the sunshine, is vouchsafed alike to 
the heterodox and the orthodox, to the critic who desires to know 
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the truth, and the believer who thinks he knows already. This 
religion is always with him, and always expresses itself in forms 
which require at most the occasional translation of a technical phrase 
to engage the sympathy of every man who has any religion at all. 


I have spoken of his management of the sonnet in point of form. 
For the matter of it, and the management of that, we may gather 
his ideas from an allusion to it ' in relation to the ‘ quick gleam that 
rides upon the gossamers ’—a favourite object, which with its ‘shy 
returns and beautiful escapes’ was so fertile to him of fine sugges- 


tions: — 
whose buoyant thread 


Is as the sonnet, poising one bright thought, 
That moves but does not vanish! borne along 
Like light—a golden drift through all the song. 


In another place he finds in the action of sunrise upon the dew an 
illustration of ‘ the process of composition.’ 


Oft in our fancy an uncertain thought 

Hangs colourless, like dew on bents of grass, 
Before the morning o’er the field doth pass ; 
But soon it glows and brightens; all unsought 
A sudden glory flashes through the dream ; 
Our purpose deepens, and our wit grows brave, 
The thronging hints a richer utterance crave, 
And tongues of fire approach the new-won theme : 
A subtler process now begins—a claim 

Is urged for order, a well-balanced scheme 

Of words and numbers, a consistent aim ; 

The dew dissolves before the warming beam ; 
But that fair thought consolidates its flame, 
And keeps its colours, hardening to a gem." 


Cultivated in this spirit, ‘the sonnet’s humble plot of ground’ 
(the motto which he chose for his earliest volume) supplied him with 
work enough; and the same modesty which resisted all persuasion 
to venture a flight beyond its limit confined him for his subject- 
matter among the objects with which he was most familiar. Nor 
was this to be regretted. For nothing in nature, animate or inani- 
mate, could be so common, or to ordinary eyes so insignificant, but 
his fine observation, tender thought, and pathetic humour would find 
matter in it for the imagination, the fancy, the heart, or the 
conscience ; and few readers possessed of any of the four can wander 
leisurely with him through these little volumes without finding that 
a walk in an English country parish may be as full of fine surprises 
as an unexplored land in another hemisphere. 

Not that his meditations or his interests were confined to bis 
parish. He was a scholar, a reader, and, though not a great traveller, 


© Sonnets, Lyrics, &c. p. 40. ' » p. 67. 
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he had seen strange lands. His memory was well stored with classical 
imagery. The great events and great biographies of the past, the 
struggles of the nations and the victories of humanity in the present, 
and the hidden future of his country and his race, filled him with 
emotion, and inspired strains which will probably take place here- 
after, many of them, among the memorable utterances of our time. 
He was always original; his thoughts and language, both, were 
always his own, whether they had been used by others or not; and 
his range was wide. Achilles shouting from the trench; Philoctetes 
returning to the war with the arrows of ‘ the twelve-fold labourer ;’ 
Ulysses relieved in his shipwreck by the ‘ brave-eyed pity ’ of Nausicaa ; 
Alexander the Great at Babylon; Julian building on the site of the 
Temple; the blush of Constantine on entering the Council at Nice ; 
the lachrymatory brought from the Roman tomb, with the dream 
which it suggested; the old Roman shield fished up out of the 
Thames; the white horse of Westbury, which he ‘dreamed into 
living will :’— 

He neighed, and straight the chalk poured down the hill ; 

He shook himself, and all beneath was stoned : 

Hengist and Horsa shouted o’er my sleep 

Like fierce Achilles ; while that storm-blanched horse 

Sprang to the van of all the Saxon force, 

And pushed the Britons to the western deep. 


Mary of Scotland and Elizabeth ; Nelson driving among the French 
ships ‘ the yeast of his fierce voyage ; ’ Charlotte Corday, with maiden’s 
hand blood-stained from her noble crime—these, and many more of 
the kind, were as familiar to his imagination as the little Sophys and 
Katies, with their wooden spades and laurel crowns, in whose innocent 
enjoyments he took so much delight; and how deep the impressions 
were which such things made upon him, we may learn from his lines 
on a picture of Armida and Rinaldo,'? which I shall quote entire, as 
telling us something of the early culture of the imagination which 
was to bear this fruit. 


Dear is that picture for my childhood’s sake,— 
The man asleep, so near to love or harm; 

The wingéd boy, that stays Armida’s arm, 

The siren-girl, all hushed, lest he awake ; 
While, in the background of that pictured tale, 

Sown with enchanted herbs, and clad with gloom, 

A sombre eminence o’erlooks the vale, 

A purple hill, where all my dreams found room : 

’Tis strange with how few touches of a brush 

That painter’s hand supplied, in life’s fresh morn, 

The mystic thoughts I loved! sweet thoughts! deep-drawn, 
Far-destined: cherished still without a blush ; 
Deep-drawn—from God’s own founts of mystery ; 
Far-destined—for my soul must ever be. 


2 Small Tableauax, p. 18. 
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But though the imagery derived from books and pictures re- 
tained its hold and took new life under his treatment, it is in the 
kindly human interest which he infuses into everything that he 
looks upon or thinks of, that his special and peculiar originality is 
most conspicuous. Not merely everything that feels, or moves, or 
grows, but everything that has a meaning or a function in the 
world, he endues and regards with an affectionate sympathy, so 
tender and so catching that it seems hard to refuse it the rights of 
a fellow-creature. Wordsworth’s bird’s nest filled with snow would 
have been for him, not so much a thing resembling and recalling 
the condition of a forsaken lover’s heart, as a thing with a heart of 
its own, suffering its own sorrow. He would have made you feel, 
not for yourself or your friend, whose case it reminds you of, but for 
the nest itself—left by all its nurslings to starve. 

When he hears the buoy-bell ringing on the shoal,'* he feels grate- 
ful, not to those who anchored it there, but to the poor thing itself 
that has to perform the duty. 














How like the leper, with his own sad cry 
Enforcing his own solitude, it tolls ! 
That lonely bell set in the rushing shoals 
To warn us from the place of jeopardy ! 
O friend of man! sore-vext by ocean’s power, 
The changing tides wash o’er thee day by day, 
Thy trembling mouth is filled with bitter spray, 
Yet still thou ringest on from hour to hour ; 
High is thy mission, though thy lot is wild, &c. 


















When he hears the beats of the hydraulic ram in the field," he 
saddens at the lonely lot of the imprisoned engine, plying its dull 
pulses night and day in the darkness. 

The willow-twig * that he had stuck in the ground to prop a rose, 


grows up into a beautiful tree, a 
mighty bower,— 
My summer tent, my waving canopy,— 


but it had overborne its nursling, and the remembrance will not let 
it rest. 









Methinks each child of earth some sorrow knows 
Akin to ours: long since, that infant rose 
Drooped ere its time and bowed its head to die, 
While thou hast soared aloft, to toss and sigh. 


The sunbeam '* which, as he walks in the forest glade on the dark 
morning, full of sad thoughts, enters at the other end, 








And runs to meet him through the yielding shade, 


is welcomed 






13 Sonnets, p. 28. 
8 Ibid. p. 38. 


™ Sonnets, Lyrics, &c. p. 14, 
16 Sonnets, p. 66. 
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As one who in the distance sees a friend, 
And smiling hurries to him, 


with tears of delight. 
In his lighter moods, the same fellow-feeling expresses itself in 

a kind of affectionate playfulness. We knew from Milton that 
Time was a thief; but the silver-voiced timepiece in the poet’s study,'” 
not content with stealing his hours, seems to twit him pleasantly 
with his loss. 

My clock’s a mocking thief, who steals my coin, 

Then, counting up the sum, as if to say, 


‘ How many precious pieces I purloin, 
One, two, three, four’—trips daintily away. 


The scarecrow, standing in the field after the harvest is over, in 
hat and coat, with outstretched arms—familiar to us all as a some- 
what comic character—is to him '* an object of affectionate pity :— 


Couldst thou but push a hand from out thy sleeve! 
Or smile on me! But ah! thy face is nil! 

The stubbles darken round thee, lonely one ! 

And man has left thee, all this dreary term, 

No mate beside thee—far from social joy ; 

As some poor clerk survives his ruined firm, 

And in a napless hat, without employ, 

Stands in the autumn of his life alone. 


The lot of the outgrown rocking-horse '® is less forlorn; for 
while he stands in his corner of the hall he retains a kind of 
personality, and is recognised as one of the household. But what 
he feels, when 
Eustace and Edith too 

Ride living steeds: she leans her dainty whip 

Across his smooth-worn flank, and feels him dip 
Beneath the pressure, while she dons a shoe, 

Or lifts a glove, and thinks, ‘ My childhood’s gone!’ 
While the young statesman, with high hopes possest, 
Lays a light hand upon his yielding crest 

And rocks him vacantly, and passes on— 


is known only to himself and his poet. 


Oh, give him kindly greeting, man and maid, 

And pat him, as you pass, with friendly hands, 

In that dim window where disused he stands, 

While o’er him breaks the lime-walk’s flickering shade. 
No provender, no mate, no groom has he: 

His stall and pasture is your memory. 


To one who feels thus towards these creatures of the joiner and 
the mechanist it is needless to say that every living thing is a friend. 
And though in following nature into all her nooks and corners he 
must have made acquaintance with some of her creatures that are 


17 Sonnets, Lyrics, &c. p. 49. 8 Ibid. p. 37. 1% Small Tableaux, p. 25. 
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ugly, offensive, aggressive, or otherwise intolerable to man, he has no 
quarrel with any. If he knows any ill of them he says nothing about 
it ; and so delicately does he touch upon the ‘ viewless quarry’ of his 
favourite swallow, and other innocent carnivora, that, were it not 
for the death of Minnie’s dove by the stroke of a kite,” we should 
hardly imagine that nature, in the absence of man, allowed such things 
to be done. Of man’s doings in that kind we have a penitent and 
touching record in the ‘ Plea of the shot Swallow.’ *! 


In Teos once, bedewed with odours fine, 
The happy dove slept on his master’s lyre. 
A little homeless swallow clings to mine, 

A spirit-bird—he looks for something higher 
Than songs and odours: pity and remorse 
He claims—an elegy of words and tears. 


It was a swallow shot by himself when he was a boy, and re- 
membered with remorse all the days of his life. The single really 
noxious creature to which I find any allusion in these volumes 
is a human rogue who trades in the plunder of widows and orphans, 
and fails to profit by a chance of amendment which nature thrusts 
upon him. For having taken a walk in the country to enjoy 
himself after concluding a fraudulent bargain, he dreams at night 
that a running brook has washed the ink out of the newly signed 
title-deeds. But the horror of the thought wakes him. He returns 
to his craft, and the story of the ‘ Rogue’s Nightmare’ * remains to 
show that there was one living thing for which Charles Turner could 
feel neither hope nor pity. But perhaps he had only read of him. 

Of Nature, when left to herself, his representation is perhaps a 
little too indulgent. But a poet is not a statistician. It was not 
his business to make an exhaustive report of everything that is 
permitted on the earth. He had a full right to make his own selec- 
tion—to seek the flowers that yield the honey; and what he sought 
in nature was whatever is beautiful, and pure, and innocent, and 
lovable. He sought it everywhere, in the smallest as in the 
largest objects ; and found it in everything, from the dewdrop to the 
full rainbow ; from ‘ the hedge-row’s flowery breast of lacework’ to 


the mighty landscape stretched 

To the far hills through green and azure grades ; 
from the ‘ glimmer in the watery rut,’ revealing ‘a star—in heaven, 
yet by his side,’ to Orion, soaring 

from out some snowy cloud 

Which held the frozen breath of land and sea, 

Yet broke and severed as the wind grew loud ; 
from the ‘bright eye and innocent dismay’ of the gold-crested wren, 
when caught to be let out of the window, to the wheeling eagle— 


% Small Tableaux, p. 24. % Ibid. p. 55. = Tbid. p. 28. 
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An arrow feathered with two mighty vans, 
That soars and stoops at will, and broadly scans 
The woods and waters with a living sight. 

It would be easy to fill pages with happy descriptions of the 
familiar objects of English landscape, as seen under all varieties of 
season and weather ; but his enjoyment of pure nature, and its healing 
influence on his mind, will be better seen perhaps in a single picture 
of a summer daybreak, represented as the occasion of his recovery 
from a state of mental depression. The opening lines, in which that 
state is described, I have already quoted.** Here is the cure :— 

Methought the Muse within my heart had died ; 
Till, late, awakened at the break of day, 

Just as the East took fire and doffed its grey, 
The rich preparatives of light I spied. 

But one sole star—none other anywhere— 

A wild-rose odour from the fields was borne ; 
The lark’s mysterious joy filled earth and air, 
And from the wind’s top met the hunter’s horn ; 
The aspen trembled wildly: and the morn 
Breathed up in rosy clouds, divinely fair ! 

With a nature so affectionate, and its affections so engaged to the 
‘old ruralities’ of his boyhood—the heath-bell lingering in the en- 
closed moorland—the ‘slip-shouldered flail still busy on the poor 
man’s threshing-floor "—the unshorn hedge-row surviving its cropped 
and stunted neighbours— 

The thatch and houseleek, where old Alice lives, 
With her old herbal, trusting every page— 


and the spinning-wheel humming far down in the.lone valley *—it 
might have been thought that the railway, the viaduct, and the steam- 
engine, would be resented as unwelcome intruders, fatal to poetry and 
the picturesque. But he was too true a poet for that. Sorry as he 
was to see the old friends departing, his heart was large enough to 
welcome and appreciate the great new-comers. The 
trembling in the sea-girt isle, 

Where ‘ Hercules’ or mighty ‘Samson’ trod, 

Heavy and swift ; *° 
the ‘ vast mechanics’ of the Barmouth sea-bridge,” with all its ‘ great 
crossbeams, and clamps, and ties’°—told of the greatness of England. 
The ‘ brawling and hushing’ of the distant railway,” making sensible 
the universal stillness of nature, while ‘the shadow of our travelling 
earth’ hung on the moon, supplies him with the most picturesque in- 
cident in his description of the lunar eclipse. And the contempla- 
tion of the ‘ steam threshing-machine with the straw-carrier ’ * carries 
him into the highest region of poetry. 





3 See note, p. 467. 2 Sonnets, Lyrics, &c. p. 35. 5 Sonnets, p. 52. 
% Sonnets, Lyrics, &c. p. 7. 27 Small Tableaux, p. 67.  ™ Ibid. pp. 62, 63. 
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Flush with the pond the lurid furnace burned 
At eve, while smoke and vapour filled the yard: 
The gloomy winter sky was dimly starred, 
The fly-wheel with a mellow murmur turned ; 
While, ever rising on its mystic stair 

In the dim light, from secret chambers borne, 
The straw of harvest, severed from the corn, 
Climbed, and fell over, in the murky air. 

I thought of mind and matter, will and law, 
And then of him who set his stately seal 

Of Roman words on all the forms he saw 

Of old-world husbandry. J could but feel 
With what a rich precision he would draw 
The endless ladder and the booming wheel ! 
Did any seer of ancient time forebode 

This mighty engine, which we daily see 
Accepting our full harvests, like a god, 

With clouds about his shoulders,—it might be 
Some poet-husbandman, some lord of verse, 
Old Hesiod, or the wizard Mantuan 

Who catalogued in rich hexameters 

The Rake, the Roller, and the mystic Van ; 
Or else some priest of Ceres, it might seem, 
Who witnessed, as he trod the silent fane, 
The notes and auguries of coming change. 

Of other ministrants in shrine and grange, 

The sweating statue,—and her sacred wain 
Low-booming with the prophecy of steam ! 


All dishes cannot be made to suit all palates. The merit of the 
entertainment is decided by the impression left on the whole party, 
when each has helped himself to what he liked best. In a long poem 
each reader finds this or that part comparatively uninteresting, but 
his final judgment represents his general impression of the whole. Ina 
volume of sonnets, on the contrary,—as in a collection of apophthegms, 
anecdotes, or witticisms,—each piece is presented separately to each 
guest to be tasted and pronounced upon; and thus the number of the 
distasteful, which in a continuous work would have been merely 
passed by, is observed and remembered, and makes part of the general 
impression. 

Charles Turner’s habit of taking for his theme any real incident 
that took his fancy or touched his feelings in life or book, insured 
endless variety of matter, and unfailing sincerity of treatment: but 
being united with a simplicity so childlike and a sympathy so confid- 
ing, it dignified with song many matters in which ‘the wise world’ 
may see little to interest or affect it. Substituting the love which is 
associated with childhood for that which the Duke in Twelfth Night 
speaks of in describing the clown’s song— 

It is silly sooth, 
And dallies with the innocence of love, 
Like the old age— 
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the description may be applied to many of these sonnets, and by some 
critics it will be applied in censure. But however they may agree in 
thinking that the collection would be improved by taking out those 
they do not care for, I suspect that if the choice were referred to a 
committee large enough to be representative, those proposed for 
omission by one would generally prove to be special favourites with 
another. It is better therefore that each reader should make the se- 
lection for himself, taking what he likes, leaving what he does not 
like, and making no complaint as long as he gets enough. 

In the passages which I have quoted, I have sought not so much for 
what I like best myself, or imagine may be thought best by the general 
reader of the Nineteenth Century, as for illustrations of the writer’s 
peculiar character, gifts, and humours ; for what strikes me as most 
characteristic in him when compared with others. If I had room to 
follow him from inanimate through the various regions of animated 
nature,—the world of insects, birds, beasts, little children,—the ‘ path 
through hamlets in the eve or prime ’"—the loves, joys, sorrows, and 
consolations of humble life ;—the sick-room, the death-bed, the death- 
smile,— 

prelude of immortal peace 
Now that the storm of life has reached its end— 


the poetic vision of bodily resurrection— 
on high 

A record lives of thine identity : 

Thou shalt not lose one charm of lip or eye ; 

The hues and liquid lights shall wait for thee, 

And the fair tissues, wheresoe’er they be— 
the aspirations after a truer brotherhood and a purer ideal among the 
nations of the earth—and the welcome accorded toall great examples 
and all material means which promise to help in bringing it on,—it 
would be seen that whatever we take to be the distinguishing mark 
of the true poet,—whether imaginative sympathy with nature, as 
Wordsworth used to maintain, or application of moral ideas to ques- 
tions concerning man and nature and human life, as Mr. Matthew 
Arnold rules it, or the power of casting beautiful thoughts into forms 
which are accepted at once and remembered for ever, which I take to 
be the common opinion—we have a true poet here; and one who 
among the candidates for immortality (which is no respecter of size 
or quantity) is entitled to a high place. But a claim of this extent 
could not be made good by extracts in any moderate number. For its 
justification I must be content with an appeal to the entire collection ; 
coupled only with this caution; that as all works are remembered in 
succeeding generations by what is best in them and most enduring, 
the critics in the present generation who aspire to predict their 
future must judge them on the same principle, on pain of being 
themselves remembered (if remembered at all) only as false prophets. 
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In the meantime, to those who appreciate what is best in Charles 
Turner’s sonnets it will be welcome news that he left behind him 
many more in manuscript, which we may hope shortly to see in 
print. A volume of less than four hundred pages would contain all 
his poems, published and unpublished—sonnets, lyrics, and trans- 
lations—and such a volume would be the most appropriate record of 
a life of studious privacy, the events of which, lying almost entirely 
within the little round of duties indicated in the ‘ Pastor’s prayer,’ ® 
supply no matter for the biographer. The new church and the new 
shurch clock were perhaps the most memorable of them—the annual 
school feast *° the most stirring and picturesque. 

The feast is o’er—the music and the stir— 

The sound of bat and ball, the mimic gun ; 

The lawn grows darker, and the setting sun 

Has stolen the flash from off the gossamer, 

And drawn the midges westward ; youth’s glad cry— 
The smaller children’s fun-exacting claims, 

Their merry raids across the graver games, 


Their ever-crossing paths of restless joy, 

Have ceased—and, ere a new feast day shall shine, 
Perchance my soul to other worlds may pass ; 
Another head in childhood’s cause may plot, 
Another pastor muse in this same spot, 

And the fresh dews, that gather on the grass 

Next morn, may gleam on every track but mine. 


But the interest which his life has for others lies not in its incidents, 
but in the man himself—his mind and spirit. And of that there 
will remain in such a volume an unconscious record, so full and true, 
that I doubt whether those who knew him best could add anything 
material to the image which an attentive reader will form of him as 
he reads,—except the assurance that it does not represent an idealised 
character, such as poets and prosers alike are apt to put on for the 
business of their imaginary lives, but his real character in his real 
life, as he appeared to all who knew him. ‘ He felt kindness’—so 
one of the most intimate friends of his later as well as his earlier 
years wrote to me the day after his death—‘ and had deep gratitude 
for it, almost more than any one I ever knew: an unkind word or 
thought was to him almost inconceivable.’ Of such a character and 
such a life, endowed as it was by nature, through its great gift of 
music, with power to speak for itself, his own works are the fittest 


memorial. 
His monument shall be his gentle verse, 
Which eyes not yet created shall o’erread, 
And tongues to be his being shall rehearse, 
When all the breathers of this world are dead. 


Of the unpublished sonnets I am permitted to append the four 


which follow. 
% Sonnets, Lyrics, &c. p. 56. % bia. pp. 50, 53, 54. 
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CHARLES TENNYSON TURNER. 





I. 









On Shooting a Swallow in early youth. 





I hoard a little spring of secret tears 
For thee, poor bird: thy death-blow was my crime 
From the far past it has flowed on for years : 

It never dries ; it brims at swallow-time. 

No kindly voice within me took thy part, 

Till I stood o’er thy last faint flutterings ; 

Since then, methinks, I have a gentler heart, 

And gaze with pity on all wounded wings. 

Full oft the vision of thy fallen head, 

Twittering in highway dust, appeals to me ; 

Thy helpless form, as when I struck thee dead, 
Drops out from every swallow-flight I see. 

I would not have thine airy spirit laid ; 

I seem to love the little ghost I made. 





















II. 


Calvus to a Fly. 





Ah! little fly, alighting fitfully 
In the dim dawn on this bare head of mine, 

Which spreads a white and gleaming track for thee, 
When chairs and dusty wardrobes cease to shine, 
Though thou art irksome, let me not complain. 

Thy foolish passion for my hairless head 

Will spend itself, when these dark hours are sped, 
And thou shalt seek the sunlight on the pane. 

But still beware! thou art on dangerous ground ; 
An angry sonnet, or a hasty hand, 

May slander thee or crush thee: thy shrill sound 
And constant touch may shake my self-command ; 
And thou may’st perish in that moment’s spite, 
And die a martyr to thy love of light. 


















ITI. 


The Flock for the Market ; or, Hope and Despondency. 





Two hundred strong they pour’d into the field, 

A gentle host, for one brief night’s repose 

Before the market ; for their doom was seal’d : 
They left their pasture ere the morn arose. 

I listen’d, while that multitudinous sound 

Peal’d from the highway thro’ the twilight air, 

A cry for light, while all was dark around ; 

A throng of voices like a people’s prayer. 

Slow broke the dawn ; the flock went plodding on 
Into the distance, some at once to bleed, 

Some to be scatter’d wide on moor and mead. 

But while I sigh’d to think that all were gone, 

A little lark, their field-mate of the night, 

Saw them from heaven and sang them out of sight. 
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Iv. 


It was her first sweet child, her heart’s delight : 
And though we all foresaw its early doom, 
We kept the fearful secret out of sight. 

We saw the canker, but she kissed the bloom : 
And yet it might not be; we could not brook 
To vex her happy heart with vague alarms, 
To blanch with fear her fond intrepid look, 

Or send a thrill through those encircling arms, 
She smiled upon him, waking or at rest, 

She could not dream her little child would die. 
She tossed him fondly with an upward eye ; 
She seemed as buoyant as a summer spray, 
That dances with a blossom on its breast, 

Nor knows how soon it will be borne away. 


JAMES SPEDDING. 














THE GOD OF ISRAEL: A HISTORY. 


HistoricaL Science is laying its hand on the ark of the Lord. Un- 
deterred by the fate of the men of Bethshemesh (1 Sam. vi. 19), the 
men of Leyden! have looked into the Bible with reverential yet 
critical eyes, to discover the historical nature of the God of Israel.? 
Abating not a jot of the reverence of their gaze, we may yet venture 
to disagree with the critical method that has directed their vision. 
They have opposed the supernaturalists and the doctrine of verbal in- 
spiration, but, as almost always happens in the history of thought, 
they have retained the psychological method of their opponents. The 
older science of mind regarded man as separated from his fellows, 
and as being much the same at all stages of the world’s history. Super- 
naturalism, accepting this view, drew a hedge round the children of 
Israel, and regarded the Deity as inspiring certain isolated individuals 
with a conception of His nature which remained the same throughout 
sacred history. The Leyden naturalistic school withdraws the hedge, 
but still regards the inspired ones as isolated, and chiefly differs from 
its opponents in restricting the period of inspiration to the times 
of the prophets. Both schools think of history as a collection of 
disconnected pools instead of regarding it as a stream of living waters. 
Meanwhile in Germany, the home of history, Professors Steinthal 
and Jazarus have laid the foundations of the science of National 
Psychology ( Volkerpsychologie) as the basis of historical investiga- 
tion. The Psychology of Nations has to investigate the traits which, 
in addition to his common humanity, make a man a Greek, a Jew, 
an Englishman, or a German, and in doing this it has arrived at the 
scientific treatment of the national spirit (Volksgeist) existing in 


1 Professor Kuenen’s Religion of Jsracl and Prophets and Prophecy in Israel have 
been translated into English, as well as Knappert’s Religion of Israel, a useful sum- 
mary of Kuenen’s results. It is to be regretted that Kuenen’s Historisch-hkritisch 
Onderzoeh, the critical foundation of his views, and Professor Tiele’s important 
Vergelijkende Geschiedenis van de Eqgyptische en Mesopotamische Godsdiensten (Am- 
sterdam, 1872) still remain buried in so tribal a tongue as the Dutch. 

2 This phrase has been employed throughout as a convenient abbreviation of the 
unwieldy expression ‘the views about the Highest Being held by the children of 
Israel.’ 
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all the members of a nation, and having its life in the national 
history. From this point of view—and it is the fundamental concep. 
tion of all German historiography—we should have to treat gifted 
individuals as merely the voice of the national spirit, and not as 
isolated phenomena. Again, in making the nation and not the in- 
dividual our starting-point, we introduce the idea of continuity into 
history, and with it the conception of development and growth of the 
national spirit. We have accordingly to trace in the earlier stages 
of a nation’s life the germs of later developments of the national 
genius. In retaining the individualistic view of mind and thus neg- 
lecting the influence of the social medium, in overlooking the fact 
of growth and thus making no distinction between seed and fruit, the 
Leyden critics have left out of account the determining factors of the 
problem. 

In the following pages an attempt is made to treat the develop- 
ment of the religious conceptions of the children of Israel from the 
new stand-point of historic method reached by Professors Steinthal 
and Lazarus. Hitherto they have not applied their principles to any 
particular history, and it is, no doubt, owing to this that they have 
overlooked a most important influence at work, which will here be 
termed the cross-fertilisation® of national ideas. Given, with the 
Berlin professors, that each nation has its peculiar mental traits, the 
problem remains to be determined how far these are influenced by 
communication with the thought of other nations. In giving due 
prominence to this phenomenon we have been led to trace the develop- 
ment to a later stage of the national life of the Jews than is usually 
attempted. Indeed, it was in tracing the antecedents of Spinozism 
in Judaism that this influence was seen to have been at work all 
down the line. There has thus been obtained a continuous develop- 
ment of the religious ideas of the Jews from the Jehovah * of Abraham 
to the Substantia of Spinoza, each stage of change being due to 
some cross-fertilisation by the thought of another nation, the in- 
fluence of Greece being specially prominent. Nor, on the other 
hand, has the influence of Israel on the world’s thought been unworthy 
of notice. Christianity is but the most striking example. This 
cross-fertilising influence of Israel has accordingly been touched upon 
as forming episodes in the history of the God of Israel. 

That history divides itself into two periods which are of nearly 


3 This metaphor is here introduced as being more definite and suggestive than 
the vague term ‘influence.’ By the biological analogy suggested there is implied 
(i.) that the ideas cross-fertilised belong to nearly allied species of Volksgeist (the 
ideas of a Hottentot and of a Hindoo cannot cross-fertilise) ; (ii.) that the resultant 
idea is more fitted to survive in the struggle for spiritual existence. 

‘ The writer of Ex. vi. 3, who evidently considers that there had been such 4 
development between the patriarchal age and the times of Moses, gives ‘Hl Shaddai’ 
as the name of the earlier conception, and Semitic comparative philology seems to 
confirm his view. ‘Jehovah’ is here used to indicate the specific Hebraic element. 
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equal length, but which differ greatly in familiarity to the ordinary 
reader. The first, which may be roughly termed the biblical period, 
reaching down to the foundation of Christianity, comprises that part of 
the world’s spiritual history with which Englishmen are, or used to be, 
most familiar. All that was here necessary was to give a rapid sum- 
mary of the chief spiritual movements in Israel, attempting, more 
consistently than hitherto has been done, to give the logical connec- 
tion of each stage. More importance is to be attached to the method 
employed than the results obtained. The Leyden school, it is here 
contended, has not given due attention to the need of tracing in 
earlier stages the beginnings of later movements. 
The second period of the national history of the Jews, from the 
second century A.D. to the present time, is practically unknown to 
the English reader, and has only lately received adequate attention in 
Germany. And notwithstanding the mass of monographs on separate 
Jewish thinkers and systems, no complete history of Jewish thought in 
its logical development exists as yet in any language. This is mainly due 
to an erroneous conception of the position of Spinoza in the history of 
philosophy. Till very recent years Spinozism has been regarded as 
merely a more consistent Cartesianism, the outward similarity of 
method obscuring the essential difference of spirit in the two systems. 
With regard to Spinoza’s relation to Judaism, the excommunication 
of the Beth-Din (ecclesiastical tribunal) of Amsterdam, a purely 
defensive act, was held to have settled the question of his connection 
with Jewish speculation by a decided negative. But Dr. M. Joel’s re- 
searches have conclusively shown that the philosopher-martyr took 
his problem from Jewish predecessors, and was mainly indebted to 
Descartes—a heavy debt—for the method which he applied to its solu- 
tion. And we maintain that the recognition of Spinoza asthe goal of 
the long line of Jewish thought gives its history a unity which has 
been universally overlooked. In a first attempt like the present, and 
with the limited space at disposal, no more could be done than roughly 
to map out the ground for future investigation. This is especially 
the case with the latter part of the post-Biblical period, where in- 
dividual philosophers come into the foreground, and it becomes diffi- 
cult to see strictly national movements. The national organism, as 
it were, had in them differentiated a brain, an organ of self-conscious- 
ness ; and, on our historic method, the successive philosophers must be 
treated as stages of the Jewish mind in its progress towards Spinozism. 
We have, so to speak, to trace the course of an intellectual tunnel 
through the Middle Ages which only comes to the light of day with 
Spinoza. 

With these necessary words as to plan and method we may 
now proceed to our inquiry, viz. the history of the views of the 
children of Israel about the Deity—in short, the history of the God 
of Israel. 
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I. 


At the outset of the inquiry—i.e. the Biblical period—we are 
met by a number of preconceptions, theological and anti-theological, 
which render the adoption of a scientific attitude extremely difficult. 
Let it be enough if we say here that, in assuming the Bible to be 
the work of man, we hold that the assumption tends rather to dignify 
man than to degrade the Bible. But once having assumed the Bible 
to be a human production, there follow several prosaic yet important 
corollaries, such as that it was composed, written down, copied, and 
finally edited. Further, as the use of writing cannot be regarded as 
an early mode of transmission of thought, that portion of the Bible 
which relates to the earlier fortunes of the Hebrews must have been 
handed down by tradition for many centuries, subject to the imagina- 
tive colouring of the narrators for that long period. Assuming the 
mythopeeic® tendency of the transmitters, the ‘ personal equation’ of 
the composers, and finally the antagonistic attitude of the editors 
towards stages of thought which the nation had outgrown, we must 
recognise that the source of history has become very impure, and 
requires a strong solution of psychological criticism to precipitate the 
impurities and render the troubled waters clear. We have conse- 
quently to guard against a fourth source of error—historically perhaps 
the most important—the inadequate nature of the psychological 
apparatus which earlier investigators applied to the problem. 

The origines of Hebraism treated with these precautions can 
scarcely be settled with even tolerable certainty, as is proved by the 
widely divergent reconstructions of the Biblical narrative put forward 
of late years. Nor can we place much reliance on the new science 
of Comparative Religion. Here, too, national psychology has to 
moderate the too sanguine expectations of the Semitic specialists by 
calling attention to a radical defect in their method. Granting that 
all the Semitic tribes have a number of generic similarities of cha- 
racter, we must not overlook the coordinate fact that each has its 
specific differences. And it is extremely probable that the diversities 
from the Semitic type form the most important characteristic of so 
unique a nation as the Hebrews. The late Salomon Munk defended 
with great force the position that the Hebrews alone of all the 

5 Bernstein and Goldziher would have it that all the earlier history, reaching down 
almost to the time of David, is purely mythical. This is, however, going too far; 
however much myths may gather round the stories of national heroes (we have their 
‘survival’ in modern scandal), the heroes have existed and have done heroic deeds, 
The personification of the sun and moon, of the dawn and eve, which the followers 
of Max Miiller would posit in place of actual personalities, appear to the present 
writer a most instructive warning against dealing with words instead of things. 


Abraham and Isaac, Jacob and Joseph, may not have done all the Bible tells of, but 
they are certainly not different aspects of the sun-god or varying forms of the dark 


and dewy eve. 
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Semites rose to monotheism; and Renan’s brilliant and specious 
contention for a Semitic monotheistic instinct is now ruled out of 
court by all scholars. We are not enlightened as to the development 
of religion among the Hebrews by guesses as to the gods of 
Pheenicia, or by ingenious conjectures as to the pre-Islamite develop- 
ment of the Arabian conceptions of religion. The comparative 
method will find its proper application in the problems of cross- 
fertilisation which occur in the history of the Hebrews, in the deter- 
mination of the influence of Egypt, Canaan, Pheenicia, Babylon, and 
Persia on the religion of Israel. For the actual development of the 
specifically Hebraic conceptions our only source, unsatisfactory as it 
may be in some respects, is the Hebrew Bible itself. 

_ Having thus cleared the way, however roughly, through the mass 
of obstructions of method which form the real obstacles to Biblical 
research, let us attempt to sketch in very bold outline the develop- 
ment of the Hebraic conception of the Deity during the Biblical 
period. Broadly speaking, that development consists in the continual 
universalising of the national God Jehovah. And we must add that 
the characteristic of the Hebraic conception, as distinguished from 
that of the other Semitic tribes, was the lofty ethical character 
ascribed to Him. Or rather we may say that the views about 
conduct which the old Hebrews held in connection with their 
religious conceptions have become the moral or ideal views of conduct 
for the civilised world. What were once Hebraic opinions on social 
conduct are now the moral instincts of civilised humanity. The 
‘ strictness of conscience’ was once the ‘ spontaneity of [the Hebrew] 
consciousness,’ to apply Mr. Matthew Arnold’s attempted distinction 
between Hebraism and Hellenism in the fourth chapter of his 
Culture and Anarchy. The glory of the Hebrews is not that they 
never had a ‘ tribal’ God, but that they held practical opinions in 
connection with religion which have become the ideal of civilised 
morality. It was in consequence of this, as we shall see, that they 
alone rose from the ‘tribal’ conception of a divine protector of the 
children of Israel to that of the one Divine Father of All (Mal. ii. 10). 
The stages of development are not clear, but the following may be 
put forward as probable. 

The Hesrews were originally a nomad tribe, perhaps in the 
beginning resident in Mesopotamia, if we may trust the national 
tradition of the origin of Abraham in Ur of the Chaldees. As far as 
we can gather from later accounts, Jehovah was but a family god, 


® IT use the more familiar form in preference to the possibly more correct Jhwh, 
Jahveh or Yahweh, on the same principle which makes us still speak of Homer and 
Horace instead of Homeros and Horatius. At the same time, it expresses dissent 
from the current hypothesis, first started by Astruc (1753), of an Elohistic and 
Jahvistic redaction of the Bible, which has not yet been established by any complete 
induction. 
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though even then a just and righteous one (cf. the legend of Sodom 
and Gomorrha). From their primeval home, whether Mesopotamia 
(Tiele) or North Arabia (Schrader), they wandered west till they 
found suitable pasturage in Lower Egypt. Here they came in contact 
with the higher civilisation of an agricultural state of society. The 
effects of this cross-fertilisation is one of the first problems of the 
comparative method. Here we can only refer to the conjectured 
relation between the Nuk-pu-nuk of Egyptian hierology and the 
‘I am that I am’ of the Hebrew legislator (cf. Ex. vi. 3). After a stay 
of uncertain duration, their prosperity brought upon them the tyranny 
of the Egyptian king (Ramses the Second), and in the reign of his 
successor they resumed their nomad life, accompanied, it would seem, 
by a number of Egyptians. This deliverance from the ‘ house of bond- 
age’ made a profound impression on the national mind, and rendered 
their attachment to the ‘tribal’ God deep and abiding. But the 
more important point to notice is the ethical character of their con- 
ception of God. The Ten Words are unique in history as a covenant 
of a nation with its God to bind itself to righteousness. The impor- 
tance attached to the moral law, to social conduct, as distinguished 
from penal legislation and political life, is a distinguishing mark of 
the Hebrews, which they have carried with them throughout their 
history. And if we are to retain our scientific attitude we must 
recognise at least the germ of this in the very beginnings of the 
national life. Thus, the science of history seems to confirm the 
national tradition that Jehovah had been made known to Israel before 
the residence in Egypt. And in the moral attributes of the ‘ tribal’ 
Jehovah are the elements which ultimately lead to the conception of 
the God of all. A just God cannot be conceived as partial to one 
body of men unless they have deserved it by some service which must 
be to the rest of mankind. In the conception of a just ‘ tribal’ Je- 
hovah we have the germs of the later conceptions of the God of all 
and of Israel as the Messiah of the nations. The supernaturalists 
who assert that the Hebrews had as universal a God as the greater 
prophets thereby prove themselves the worshippers of a tribal deity, 
while the Leyden critics who deny the existence of a universalistic ele- 
ment in the Hebraic conception of the ‘ tribal.’ Jehovah must trace its 
source' from another nation, or relegate its explanation to the mystics. 

The next stage of the national history is the conquest of the tribes 
of: Canaan and the formation of the IsraExitE nation out of the nomad 
tribe of Hebrews. The latter result was finally consummated under 
David, who commenced to centralise at Jerusalem. Throughout this 
period we have a struggle between the religion of Canaan and of 
the Hebrews, and we have here another instance of cross-fertilisation. 
Like all other conquering nations, from the days of Veii to these of 
Alsace-Lorraine, the Hebrews could only consolidate their conquest 
by permitting the conquered to amalgamate with them. Along with 
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this political there went a religious amalgamation. The lower orders 
of the Hebrews joined with the Canaanite peregrini (to borrow a 
term of Roman law’) in the worship of the gods of the country, 
Baal, Asteroth, &c., who appear, from recent researches, to have had 
their original home in Assyria. And even the highest classes were 
influenced by the Canaanitish theory of things, as is natural when a 
less civilised nomad tribe conquers a more highly cultured agricultural 
nation. There seems reason to believe that the Hebrews borrowed 
their cosmogony from the Canaanites (if it was not brought later 
from Assyria) and connected with it the institution of the Sabbath. 
But even more important was the necessary change in their views of 
Jehovah: He had to be put in connection with the ‘other gods.’ 
This relation was naturally one of superiority as the God of a con- 
quering tribe. And this superiority was strengthened by the cen- 
tralisation carried on by David and his successor, till among the 
higher minds the view gained currency that the ‘ other gods’ were as 
nothing compared with the almighty Jehovah. With the disruption 
of the kingdom under the tyranny of Solomon’s son, the centrifugal 
forces became very strong, and local divine government ensued in the 
worship of Baal, Moloch, and the other foreign gods. But at this 
critical moment the national spirit of the Israelites expressed itself 
in a series of men whose thoughts and words have moulded the re- 
ligious belief of the civilised world for upwards of 1,500 years. The 
prophets strove valiantly to uphold the honour of Jehovah among the 
people, laying stress on the ethical elements implicit in the earlier 
conception in contrast to the cruel and bloodthirsty gods of Pheenicia 
and Canaan. In politics they held fast to the principle, unique 
among all political principles, that the greatness of a nation depended 
on its righteousness, and endeavoured to oppose seeking for aid in 
the struggle between North and South Judzea from Assyria or Egypt: 
They were unsuccessful, and both kingdoms were subdued, and a large 
body of the Israelites carried over to Babylon. They were unsuc- 
cessful as politicians, but they had succeeded in a spiritual sense. 
They had purified the national conception of their God from the 
ignoble elements which form so large a part of the views of their 
Semitic kinsmen about their deities. But here again it must be 
insisted that these nobler elements had been implicit in the earlier 
Hebraic conception. For man at least there is no creation ex nihilo, 
and the prophets could only have given back to the Israelites as rain 
what they had received from their nation as vapour, to use Mr. Glad- 
stone’s fine metaphor. We contend against Kuenen and Tiele that 
the note of righteousness must have been a mark of the Hebraic God 
from the very beginning. 

The stay in Babylon was productive of changes in the national 


7 To the unprejudiced observer, the most light-giving book on the Old Testament 
which has appeared in late years is Sir H. 8. Maine’s Ancient Law. 
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mind of world-historic importance. During this period the chief 
traits of the character of the Jews were permanently formed—their 
intense historic consciousness of the national past and passionate 
regard for the national future, their cosmopolitan tendencies, their 
strict theocratic legislation, their plasticity of intellect, and rigidity 
of social observance. All these traits are represented in the redaction 
of the Biblical canon which took place on their return. The Bible 
which thus represents the Judaic or mature phase of the national mind 
has ever remained the centre of the national literature. The literary 
activity of the Jews for the next thousand years after the final settle- 
ment of the canon is entirely a development of the Bible in paraphrase 
(Targum), codification of the law (Halacha), or expansion of legend 
(Hagada, Midrash), The national character became fixed, and in its 
maturity commenced to cross-fertilise. the growth of the world’s 
thought at various intervals. They were prepared for this by the 
assimilation of new elements. In Babylon they had come in contact 
with the noblest Aryan religion—Erainian Mazdeism—and their 
conception of the Divine nature was heightened and broadened 
by the cross-fertilisation. Jehovah was conceived as the Universal 
Father, inexpressible by material images, unapproachable by material 
sacrifices. The tribalism of the earlier conception was raised to the 
lofty view that Israel is only His chosen people in order that through 
them the nations should be blessed. The Jews had returned from the 
captivity chastened by adversity, and with the national ideal of 
spreading among the nations the prophetic conception of ethical 
monotheism. The influence of Mazdeism is shown in the second 
Isaiah and possibly in the Book of Job, where the existence of evil is 
the first puzzle disintegrating the older conception of the God of 
Righteousness. It indicates the first beginnings of subjectivity 
among the Hebrews, the rise of the distinction between the individual 
and the nation, and with it the striving after personal immortality. 
This remained a mere germ for future fertilisation. The Jews in 
their sacred books do not show any signs of having been influenced 
by fears or hopes of a future state in their views of morality ; they 
show no signs of a clutching ‘otherworldliness’ in their views of 
conduct. In adversity each member of a nation loses his indivi- 
duality, his subjectivity ; his ideal is the public good, and this objec- 
tivity was fostered among the Jews by their conception of the Deity 
as the just Jehovah into whose hands each felt he could entrust his 
fate. 

At the same time that Israel was being tried by adversity Greece 
was in the first flush of victory over the common enemy. But the 
national prosperity of the Greeks was not without its evil results. 
There arose the feeling of a life away from the social life which we 
have called above subjectivity, and which is expressed in history by 
the rise of the Sophists. Throughout the ethical thought of Greece, 
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remarks Mr. Sidgwick, egoism was an implicit assumption. While 
Israel was commencing its long career as the People of Sorrows, the 
Greeks in their glory were developing traits which led to the ‘ hungry 
Greekling’ of Juvenal’s pages. Yet we may trace the spiritual 
history of the civilised world in the action and counter-action of 
the national spirits which were maturing and becoming fixed in 
Hellas and Judea in the fifth century before the present era. 
The remainder of these pages will be devoted to the chief stages in 
the history of the interlaced development of Hebraism and Hellenism. 

With the conquests of Alexander and the spread of Hellenism 
among the barbarians, we have the first contact of the two influences. 
The results on the Jewish mind are to some extent preserved for us in 
the Septuagint version. The Greek had risen to the idea of an 
intellectual monotheism, a cosmic conception of a highest principle 
without emotional or historic elements. We accordingly find the 
intensely personal view of God in many cases toned down in the Greek 
version, and the general spirit of the version is naturalistic. Later on, 
the individualism of Hellenistic culture vitalised the corresponding 
germ which had been transplanted from Persian soil, and brought the 
question of personal immortality into the foreground, giving rise to 
disintegration of the national life into sects. The Sadducees, the 
conservative priestly party, held to the older view or instinct of non- 
belief; as far as we can gather from the Talmud, they rather denied 
the relevancy of the question in the spiritual life than dogmatically 
denied the possibility of the fact. The Pharisees, or liberals, the 
party of progress, were not opposed to assimilation of foreign modes 
of thought, and believed in immortality as essential to individualism. 
With this rise of freethought there naturally arose a tendency to 
mysticism, attempting to solve intellectual problems by emotional 
conceptions. The sect of Essenes in Judea and the mystic union of 
Moses and Plato in the pages of the Alexandrian Philo are two in- 
stances of this tendency among the many which might be given. 
Mysticism, psychologically considered, may be regarded as the incom- 
plete fusion of new thought and of emotion or compressed ancestral 
thought. It consequently very frequently contains the germs of new 
developments, which are to be resultants of new and old spiritual 
influences. It isa problem of extreme complexity, but of extraordinary 
interest, to trace in the mysticism of the Apocrypha and Midrash the 
beginnings of Christianity. 

Meanwhile Greece was being moved to higher things in her fall 
by a touch of Semitic fervour if not of Hebraic faith. The new tone 
of Greek ethical thought displayed in the rise of Stoicism must have 
been due, according to our national-psychological standpoint, to some 
cross-fertilisation by. the ideas of a different race. And Sir Alexander 
Grant*® has shown that all the eminent Stoics were of Semitic origin. 
® Aristotle’s Ethics (3rd edit.), i. p. 307. 
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The similarity which has struck most observers between Stoicism and 
Christianity receives its explanation from our present standpoint when 
we remember that both were cross-fertilisations of Hellenism by 
Semitism. The difference, too, may be due to the fact that in one 
ease the less intense Semites were the missionaries while Christianity 
was propagated by the fiery zeal of the Jews. The spread of Stoicism 
among the Romans cannot but have had some influence in preparing 
the way for Christianity. 

In approaching the subject of Christianity we must distinguish 
between two problems. The rise of Christianity among the Jews, it 
cannot be too often repeated, will only receive its explanation when 
the mental and moral atmosphere of the time is made known to us as 
crystallised in the pages of the Talmud. The question of the origin- 
ality of Jesus is merely one example of the general question of the rela- 
tion of the individual and his nation. But more important than any 
question of origin is that of the spread of Christianity among persons 
of different race and different views of the world. This is the most 
important problem of cross-fertilisation in the history of the world’s 
thought. The Judaic Deity had to be Indo-Germanised or Hellenised 
before He could become the God of Aryan worship. This transforma- 
tion, the outcome of the Pharisaic movement, was the great work of 
Saul of Tarsus and of the Alexandrian pseudo-John. To become fruit- 
ful among another nation than that of its origin, an idea must conform 
to the laws of assimilation of the new nation’s mind. Thus in Chris- 
tianity, the just and righteous God becomes the God of love; instead 
of objective Hebrews, His worshippers are subjective Hellenists. He 
appeals to each man separately instead of to a nation collectively. The 
egoism of the Hellene was elevated (for it was elevation) into the ‘other- 
worldliness’ of the Christian. Each man became separate from the 
world and antagonistic to society. So far from being universal, Chris- 
tianity has its logical outcome in the ‘ twa or aiblins three elec’’ of the 
Scotch blacksmith. The universal, integrating element was given by 
the Church, the spiritual successor of the Roman Empire. To use 
logical terminology, the ‘God of All’ of the Hebrew took the All 
collectively ; Hellenistic Christianity made the All distributive. At 
the same time the moral or practical view of the Semite gave way to the 
metaphysical or speculative view of the Aryan. Men are made holy 
by faith, not practice. The personality of the Deity is analysed and 
subtilised into a Trinity. From our present standpoint this receives 
illustration from the analogous Aryan Triune Deity of post-Buddhistic 
Brahmanism. That racial influences were at work is confirmed by 
the later rejection of Aryan Christology by Semitic Islam. 
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II. 


But we must now return to the history of the Divine idea among 
the Jews during the post-Biblical period. Their dispersion after the 
last heroic stand at Bethar brought them into contact with the world’s 
thought at every point. Greece, Rome, Egypt, Persia, Assyria, all 
meet in the pages of the Talmud, which faithfully represents the 
incomplete assimilation of multifarious views of the world. It is 
useless to attempt to give any systematic account of Jewish belief 
from the Talmud: there is no such system. We can only recognise in 
it germs of later development. In the struggle between the Pharisees 
and the Sadducees, the former, the progressive and assimilative party, 
gained the victory, though not without:being influenced by the con- 
servatism of the Sadducees. And the Talmud is the production of the 
Pharisees, and represents their cosmopolitan tendencies. In particular, 
we recognise the influence of Greek rationalism, Persian dualism, and by 
their side the mystic tendency which came later to a head in the Cab- 
bala. The Talmud is a law book, and isa pre-eminent example of the 

" practical social tendency of the Hebraic genius. Thought is free when it 
does not come into conflict with social observance. The crystallising 
touch which was to precipitate Nzo-supaism from the confused syncret- 
ism of the Talmud was to come from the Arabs, Semitic kinsmen. 

We need not here retell the story of the adoption of Hebraism 
by Mahomet, told so well as it has been by Geiger, Dozy, and Deutsch. 
We are here rather concerned with the reaction of Islam upon Juda- 
ism. The milder rule of the Moslem gave the Jew a needed pause 
in the struggle for existence, and the similarity of the Semitic genius 
in both prevented the perceptible tendency to narrowness, and 
brought the Jewish mind again into free contact with the world’s 
thought. To the Semite, wisdom is the jewel of life: witness the 
excellent Talmudic system of education—witness, too, the Semitic 
ideal of kingship, the wise Solomon, the wise Haroun-al-Raschid. 
The first aim of the Caliphs, after the victory of Islam was assured, 
was to resuscitate Greek science and philosophy. Translators were 
employed to bring forth from their Syriac tombs Aristotle and Galen. 
And the Jews at once took part in this Semitic Renaissance (the 
counterpart of the later new birth of the Aryan mind, when the latter 
was stirred anew by contact with the great spiritual heritage of its 
ancestors). And, as the first contact with Hellenism showed its in- 
fluence in the differentiation of the national life into the sects of 
Pharisees and Sadducees, so this second contact with Semitised Hel- 
lenism gave rise to new sects. The beginnings of Karaism are in- 
volved in. much obscurity, but it may be generally described as a revolt 
against authority—Jewish Protestantism—a struggle against the 
fetters which the Talmudic doctors were placing round Jewish reason. 

And the revolt was successful: though Karaism itself dwindled away 
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into a still narrower traditionalism, it forced its opponents, the 
Rabbinites, to adapt tradition to the reason of the time, and, in so 
doing, brought about a radical change in the Judaic views of the 
Deity. The history of that change must now be roughly traced. 

As the pre-Christian era was characterised by a continual univer- 
salising of the Divine idea, so the post-Islamite development con- 
sisted in a still further extension of universalism in the depersonal- 
ising of the Divine conception. This was caused by the influence of 
the Arabic Aristotle, and the consequent rise of the inevitable struggle 
between a philosophical or intellectual and a religious or emotional 
view of the universe. Such a struggle is really a conflict between old 
and new thought, though the older conceptions have become embedded 
in the national mind as feelings. That process which goes on in the 
mind of the thinker till he gets to apply his ideas instinctively, and 
they become feelings rather than propositions to him, takes place also 
in the history of a nation’s mental development. Thus feeling is, as 
it were, condensed ancestral thought, and thought is the personal 
element by which we increase or alter the wisdom of the ages organi- 
cally registered as feeling in our frames—+.e. we feel as our ancestors 
thought, and think as our descendants will feel. And from the stand- 
point of national psychology thought is the blank form of feeling 
without ‘historic content. Specifically national emotions cannot 
accordingly cross-fertilise. But abstract thought, being divested of 
the historic element, is international, and therefore the chief agent 
in cross-fertilisation. New thought in a nation, as distinguished from 
the natural growth of the specifically national conceptions, may come 
from new experience, or by contact with the experiénce of other 
nations. Now, the Jewish mind is peculiarly open to this latter 
influence. Experience has shown that a man may be an exemplary 
father of a family and a respectable member of society while believing 
in the eternity of the rpwtn try. And the practical tendency of the 
Jewish genius led them to accept this teaching of experience. How 
far they were aided in this toleration by the absence of an established 
Church in Judaism is an interesting problem which we cannot here 
discuss. At any rate this assimilative characteristic of Judaism 
causes the history of Jewish philosophy® to be one of the most 
instructive examples of the cross-fertilisation of national ideas, leading 
finally to an organic union of Hellenism and Hebraism in Spinoza. 
At first we get a merely mechanical admixture. The two theories of 
the world lie alongside each other without commingling. The God 
of intellect is conceived in Hellenic forms of thought; the moment 
we turn to practice, the Jewish doctors (of law as well as of divinity) 
treat of the God of emotion under the older conceptions. While 
feeling to the Greek was intensely personal, egoistic, his intellect 


® I hope before long to sketch the ‘Outlines of the History of Jewish Philosophy 
down to Spinoza,’ as a study in national psychology. 
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viewed the universe quite impersonally. To the Hebrew the universe 
was charged with personal conceptions—not thought of except in re- 
lation to an ab extra Creator—while his practical views were altruistic, 
non-subjective. There was thus in the objective practical feeling of 
the Jew a basis for an impersonal view of the Deity. Yet this view 
took centuries to become a really vital principle in Hebrew thought, 
owing probably to the unconscious reaction of Christian and Moslem 
thought and the intense veneration for the Bible. But it gained a 
nominal victory almost from the very first. The first stage of Jewish 
as of Moslem thought is an attempt to determine the Divine attri- 
butes,!° to bring the Hebraic Deity under Hellenic forms of thought— 
in effect to depersonalise the conception. Along with the question 
of the Divine attributes, forming indeed the crucial problem between 
Hellenism and Hebraism, there was connected the question of a 
creation ex nihilo. The relation of Jehovah to the material universe 
had been conceived as exactly similar to that of man and the work of 
his hands. God was outside the world, and could interfere at any 
moment with its working to produce miracles. Opposed to this, the 
Jewish Aristotelians found their master teaching the eternity of 
matter, and with it a conception of the Deity as continuously exer- 
cising His influence on the material universe in giving it form. The 
difference between the two views is of vital importance: the first 
chapter of Genesis strikes the keynote of Hebraism, especially of its 
Christian form, where the relation of the individual and his Maker is 
more direct, more charged with subjective craving for Divine favour, 
than in Judaism, where the Divine preference is desired more for the 
race than the individual. The creation ex nihilo dogma becomes 
more and more prominent, and comes into the foreground of Jewish 
speculation in the second post-Maimonidean stage. Throughout the 
later stage, mysticism attempts to assimilate the new conceptions in 
emotional forms. Finally, in Spinoza, the Hellenic conceptions are 
at last thoroughly assimilated as feelings rather than abstract truths, 
and Hellenic thought becomes Hebraic feeling. It might be of in- 
terest to treat of the development more in detail. All that can be 
here attempted is roughly to characterise the Hellenic factor in the 
thought of each prominent philosopher: our exposition must there- 
fore be taken as one-sided, though that side was the fruitful one con- 
taining the germs of future development of the world’s thought. 
The Rabbis themselves would probably have been aghast at the logi- 
cal results of their views, and there were not wanting signs of an 
uneasy instinct of their tendency. 

(1) During the first period (933-1204) we should have to take into 


© See Professor Kaufmann’s Geschichte der Attributenlehre in der jitdischen Re- 
ligionsphilosophie des Mittclalters von Saadja bis Maiméni (Gotha, F. A. Perthes, 
1877), rather the annals than the history of Jewish thought during that period, 
but presenting a rich mass of materials nowhere else accessible. 
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account the influence of the parallel line of Arabic philosophy, more 
especially of the eclectic cyclopedia of the Greco-Arabic thought by 
the Brothers of Purity. All the works of the Jewish philosophers of 
this period were written in Arabic and imbued with the philosophic 
phraseology of the Arabs, itself entirely derived from the Greek. But 
the line of thought taken was somewhat different, owing chiefly to two 
causes: the influence of the Bible and the greater toleration of free 
thought. In Islam there was from the first a continual battle between 
theology and philosophy, in which theology finally conquered under 
the philosophic theologian Al-Ghazzali. Still at first the distinction 
between Jewish and Moslem thought was slight. The most trust- 
worthy exposition of the Kaldm or first philosophic movement among 
the Arabs is to be found in a treatise by a Karaite Jew, Josef el Basr."! 
His treatise, Al Muhtawi, or the Book of Roots, commences the docu- 
mentary history of Jewish philosophy by discussing the specifically 
Hebraic conceptions of the Deity. His unity and justice, creation ex 
nihilo, and the connected dogma of free will are proved by ingenious 
applications of Greek logic to cosmology. Opposed to him on the 
question of the authority of tradition, but at one with him in results 
if not in method, is his Rabbinite contemporary Saadja, the Gaon or 
chief of the Theological College at Bagdad which carried on the tra- 
dition of the Talmudic doctors of the law. He sums up and defends 
the traditional beliefs in his book on *‘ Dogmas and Opinions’ (#mu- 
nuth Wedeoth), discussing them with all available appliances of Greek 
philosophy. He sees the connection of the incorporeal attributes of 
the Deity with the dogma of creation, and accordingly brings all his 
logic to bear on the proof of a creation. The next link in the chain 
is formed by Bachja ibn Pakuda,!* who proves most elaborately the 
unity of the Godhead to be a real substantial unity unlike that of man. 
Yet after he has passed through the ‘ Gate of Unity ’ (the Hebrew title 
of book i.) and proceeds to treat of the subject of his treatise, the 
‘ Duties of the Heart’ (Choboth Halebaboth), he returns to the ordi- 
nary anthropomorphic modes of expression. He, like the two preceding, 
is uncompromising in his adherence to the dogma of creation ex nihilo. 
The difficulties of the latter conception were more clearly perceived 
by Salomon ibn Gebirol, one of the greatest poets of the Synagogue, 
whom Munk has shown to be the same as Avicebron, the author of 
the Fons Vite, the most original philosophic production written in 
Arabic. He attempted to evade in mysticism the dogma of creation, 
which his profound metaphysical genius felt was uncongenial with 
the new thought. In the midst of Aristotelian diversities of matter 
and form he places a mystic Neoplatonic Will as an attribute of the 
Deity, which is to explain, or to evade explaining, the creation. He 

" See Dr. P. F. Frankl, Hin miitazilitischer Kalam als Beitrag zur Geschichte der 


Muslimischen Religionsphilosophie (Wien, Karl Gerold’s Sohn, 1872: reprinted from 


the Sitzungsberichte of the Royal Vienna Academy of Science). 
2 A full account of his views has been given by Professor Kaufmann in the 


Sitzungsberiehte of the Royal Vienna Academy of Science, 1874. 
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had not much influence on Jewish thought, but is quoted with great 
respect by Albertus Magnus and. Thomas Aquinas, and later on his 
views were adopted by Giordano Bruno. He is interesting here as 
the first who attempted to assimilate the new thought into a con- 
sistent system, whereas previous thinkers had merely used Greek 
philosophy as a clothing for their Hebraic faith. He attempted, at 
least, to make it the flesh. 

Jehuda Halevi, the sweetest singer of the New Exile, marks a 
turning-point in Jewish thought. He first attempted to check the 
influence of Greek thought and its threatened overthrow of the 
dogma of creation which he felt to be essential to the old faith. His 
poet-soul gave utterance to prophetic warnings with a meaning some- 
thing like this :— 

Go not near the Grecian wisdom ;?5 
It has not fruit, but only blossoms. 
For its fruit is that the heavens 
And the earth can have no Maker, 
The creation no Creator, 
And the moon no end to changing. 
Follow that delusive doctrine, 
Whose foundation is unfounded, 
Then your heart is void and bitter, 
And your mouth is full of phrases. 


He consequently attempted to rival the feat of Al-Ghazzali, who, 
within the pale of Islam, had so successfully philosophised against 
philosophy. To support the probability of a creation, he laid great 
stress on the omnipotence of God as the most important attribute. 
Yet he owns that the argument against creation is as weighty as 
that for (Cusari, i. 67), and resorts to Revelation for a solution which 
reason cannot offer. He is even still more interesting as a representa- 
tive of Jewish national feeling; he it was who said: ‘ Israel is among 
the nations as the heart among the limbs.’ His intense patriotism 
has made him a popular philosopher among the Jews, and his chival- 
rous love for Jerusalem has inspired Heine’s noblest poem. His fiery 
zeal for Jews and Judaism led him to base their claim? on a philosophy 
of history which would be ludicrous but for its poetic fervour. 

But his efforts to repress speculation were unsuccessful, and the 
question of the Divine Attributes continued to be discussed by the Neo- 
platonic Joseph ibn Zaddik, and the Peripatetic Abraham ibn Daud. 
The former denied that we could have any real knowledge of God, 
and rejected all attribution. He thus prepared the way for Moses 
Maimonides, who marks a halt in the march of thought, and sums 
up the speculation of the first period. In the sphere of practical 
philosophy he performed the part of a Jewish Bentham, codifying the 


8 Kaufmann, p. 129; Munk, Mélanges, 484, n.; Geiger, Divan, 86. The Talmud 
(Sot. 49 b ; Menach. 64b) had already said, ‘Cursed is the man who allows his son 
to learn the Grecian wisdom,’ but Jehuda Halevi sees the specially dangerous doc- 
trine of the Greeks. 
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‘ halachic ’ or legal portions of the Talmud in the fourteen books of his 
* Strong Hand’ (Yad Hachazaka). And in speculative philosophy he 
brought about a morganatic union between Greco-Arabic philosophy 
and Judaic religion. He laid down the principles of the resultant 
Neo-Judaism in his ‘ Guide of the Perplexed’ (Moreh Nebuchim), per- 
haps the most remarkable metaphysical tour de force in the history 
of human thought. He attempted to compromise all the questions 
at issue between the thought of Greece and the feeling of Judea. 
Thus, with regard to the question of the Divine attributes, he grants 
that all attribution is anthropomorphic, and therefore degrading to 
God’s dignity ; yet he denies that we can give negative attributes to 
the Deity, and thus brings in the positive ones by a side wind. The 
question of creation he declared to be antinomical: the balance of 
evidence is equal. His views on all the great theological questions 
have a rationalistic tendency, as may be seen in the restatement of 
them contained in Spinoza’s Tractatus Theologico-Politicus. He 
commences his treatise by going through all the anthropomorphic 
epithets applied to God in the Bible, explaining them away in every 
case. Indeed, the characteristic thing about the whole of the first 
movement, from Saadja to Maimonides, is the increasing theoretic 
aversion to anthropomorphism which we can trace back through 
-Targum and Talmud to the LXX. Yet the Bible had too strong a 
hold on the religious life to allow this tendency to have practical effect 
except in controversy with Christians, where it gave great advantages. 
(2) Maimonides had a great influence on scholasticism. Albertus 
Magnus and Thomas Aquinas own their indebtedness to him, and it 
would almost seem that the Church had added the Doctor Perplexo- 
rum to the Doctor Universalis and Doctor Angelicus as one of her 
authorities. By his own coreligionists his views did not meet with 
such universal acceptance. Immediately after his death (1204) a 
fierce struggle took place as to his orthodoxy, and in the heat of 
controversy his works were publicly burned. But the anti-Maimonites 
ultimately gave way, and Maimonides has, since the beginning of 
the fourteenth century, been the rallying-post of Jewish orthodoxy. 
Yet the rationalistic elements in his thought were not allowed to 
slumber. Levi ben Gerson (Gersonides), in the next century after 
Maimonides’ death, showed so much boldness in his ‘ Wars of the 
Lord’ (Milechamoth Adonai) that his opponents called his book the 
‘ Wars against the Lord.’ In particular he accepted the eternity of 
matter, which answered in those days to the acceptance of the theory 
of evolution in these. Gersonides had no inconsiderable fame as an 
astronomer; Kepler writes to Johannes Remus for the fifth or 
astronomical book of the Milchamoth Adonai, and we may not 
unreasonably connect his rejection of the creation ex nihilo with his 
training in astronomy. Cross-fertilisation is as marked a pheno- 
menon in the history of sciences as in the history of nations, and 
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theology and cosmology have many points of contact. It is not 
without reason that the creative fiat of the first chapter of Genesis is 
connected with the old Assyrian cosmology and its ‘revolving dish- 
cover’ theory of the heavens. Astronomy was in the age of Gersonides 
gradually emerging from its mythologic stage of astrology, and 
accustoming men’s minds to a more impersonal view of the universe 
and a more extended view of the cosmos. This would naturally lead 
to a rejection of the creation ex nihilo hypothesis, and with its 
rejection a modification of the conception of God’s relation to the 
universe. The idea of an ab extra Deity interfering arbitrarily with 
the material universe gave way to the conception of God as con- 
tinuously manifesting Himself in the natural order. The im- 
personal view of the Deity which was the outcome of the discus- 
sion of His attributes during the first period must naturally 
have prepared the way for the change. Psychologically it was a 
change in men’s imaginative view of the world; the function of 
the imagination in religion being to bridge over the gap between 
the God of nature and the God of conscience, the Ruler of the 
‘starry heavens above’ and of ‘the moral law within.’ Hence the 
importance, theologically considered, of the Copernican theory, with 
its reversal of the anthropocentric view of the universe. It is not 
difficult to see in Gersonides’ rejection of creation ex nihilo the first 
step towards the Spinozistic attribution of extension to the Deity. 
We meet, too, in the 700s of Gersonides that scientific mode of 
thought which is so marked a characteristic of Spinoza, and which 
Mr. F. Pollock can only trace to the influence of Descartes 
(Mind, No. x.).!4 

But, as in the first period by Jehuda Halevi, another attempt was 
made to stem the progress of Hellenism in Jewish philosophy by Don 
Chisdai Creskas, in his ‘ Light of the Lord’ (Or Adonai). He made 
it his task to oppose the views of ‘ the Greek [ Aristotle] who in these 
our days darkens the eyes of Israel,’ in reality the Aristotelism of 
Gersonides. And he attempts to fight philosophy with its own 
weapons ; he accepts, ¢e.g., determinism in a most rigid manner. But 
the authority of the Maimonidean Aristotle was too firmly established 
for Creskas to overcome, and his principal influence was to lessen the 
number of fundamental principles of Judaism, which Maimonides 
had reduced to thirteen. Ina work on the ‘ Principles’ (Ikkarim), 
by Creskas’ disciple Albo, they are reduced to three. 

During this second period (1204-1677) we have a parallel move- 
ment to the rationalising tendencies of the followers and opponents of 
Maimonides—the mysticism of the Cabbala, which is often regarded 
as the specifically Jewish philosophy. So far from this being the case, 
it may rather be regarded as heretical, and certainly as unorthodox. Its 


14 Spinoza quoted Gersonides in one of the marginal notes tohis Tractatus. Of 
him treat Joel in his Beitrage zur Geschichte der Philosophie, and J. Weil, Philosophie 
Religieuse de Lévi-ben- Gerson (Paris, Ladrange, 1868). 
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history is obscured by a mass of pseudepigraphic writings (one, e.g., 
attributed to Adam), but, thanks to Jellinek’s researches,’ the origin 
of the specifically cabbalistic mysticism has been discovered in the 
twelfth century, though mystical elements may be traced in Jehuda 
Halevi, Ibn Gebirol, in the Talmud, Philo, and perhaps in the vision 
of Ezechiel. It has an interest as representing a side of the Jewish 
mind—the mysticism which seems common to all Orientals. It 
presents an interesting example of a curious psychological trait in 
the mystical mind—the attraction of mathematical symbols seen in 
Pythagoras, Plato, Swedenborg, and cropping up in rank luxuriance 
in De Morgan’s Budget of Paradowes. Like all mysticism, it isa pre- 
mature attempt to register rational thought as feeling by clothing the 
new abstractions with the old emotions. The Cabbala thus attempts 
to treat the question of creation, and there seems every reason to 
believe that Spinoza was influenced by it in his conception of the 
relation of God to the universe, the so-called pantheistic element in 
his thought. Emanation led to immanence. The Cabbala had 
very great influence on Christendom in the Renaissance period, when 
men’s hearts were craving some more substantial nutriment than the 
dry bones of scholasticism.'© When, indeed, we reckon the influence 
on scholasticism of Avicebron, Maimonides, and the Jewish trans- 
lators of Greco-Arabic philosophy, and the cross-fertilisation of 
Renaissance mysticism by the Cabbala, we cannot but regret that 
historians of medizval thought have enclosed their exposition of 
Jewish philosophy in a sort of ghetto. The development of the 
spirit in Christianity and Judaism went through the same phases 
during the period 1000-1500 a.p. Both in Church and Synagogue 
an attempt had been made to clothe Hebraic faith in the abstract 
forms of Greco-Arabic logic, and in both the harsh result drove men 
to mysticism in an attempt to bring home the new thought to men’s 
hearts. And this mysticism grew mainly on the soil of Judaism, 
which gave the Cabbala to both Jew and Christian. Out of these 

18 A useful summary of the principal doctrines of the Cabbala has been published 
by Dr. Ginsburg, The Kabbalah, Longmans, 1865. 

6 A, Stéckl in his voluminous Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters (1862- 
1865) gives the following analysis of the Cabbalistic influence in his 3rd vo]. (Peri- 
ode der Bekiimpfung der Scholastik), vii., Die cabbalistische Theosophie, pp. 394= 
608, §§ 87-129. 1. Die pythagoriiisch-cabbalistische Theosophie: (a) Johannes 
Reuchlin, (bo) Heinrich Cornelius Agrippa, (c) Francesco Zorzi. 2. Die c. T. in Ver- 
bindung mit der Naturphilosophie und Arzneikunde: (a) Theophrastus Paracelsus 
(b) Hieronymus Cardanus, (c) Johann-Baptist von Helmont, (a) Robert Fludd. 
3. Die c. T. indogmatischer Form mit altgnostisch-manichiischer Fiirbung : MARTIN 
LutHerR. 4. Philosophische Versuche unter der Herrschaft der lutherischen Dog- 
matik : (a) Philip Melanchthon, (b) Nicholaus Tamillus. 5. Die c. t. Mystik unter 
dem Einfluss der lutherischen Dogmatik: (a) Valentin Weigel, (b) Jacob Bihme. To 
these names we may add those of Raymond Lully, Pico della Mirandula, Henry More, 
and the Cambridge Platonists generally : traces of Cabbala are even to be found in 
Dante. For the general influence of the Jews on the Renaissance see Steinschneider’s 
Letteratura Italiana dei Giudei, and L. Geiger’s noies to his edition of J. Burck- 


tardt’s Cultur der Renaissance. 
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discordant elements came the mixed rationalism and mysticism of 
Spinoza’s Ethica, which thus sums up the whole movement of 
European thought during the Middle Ages. The influences that had 
been at work both in Christendom and Jewry came to a head in 
Baruch Spinoza, who thus forms a landmark in the history of the 
world’s thought. 

In him we find the flower and fruit of the cross-fertilisation of 
Hebraism and Hellenism which we have been tracing in its principal 
exponents. When we combine the deanthropomorphised Deity of 
Maimonides with the eternity of matter of Gersonides, the determi- 
nism of Creskas, and the immanence of Divinity in all things taught 
by the Cabbala, and cast them into the mould of Cartesian method, 
we have the materials for the so-called Pantheism of Spinoza.” But 
it is to be observed that these positions are held by him as implicit 
assumptions (I would call them feelings) rather than as definite 
propositions ; they have been completely assimilated into his mental 
system. He does not disprove creation ex nihilo; he speaks of 
extension as an attribute of the Deity; he does not discuss the per- 
sonality of the Godhead ; he speaks of God as Substantia. We con- 
sequently find in him a thorough application of the new thought to 
ethics. In all previous Jewish thinkers the practical and speculative 
spheres had been completely separate; Aristotle ruled the one, the 
Bible the other. But in Spinoza we have an attempt to apply the 
same objectivity to conduct as to metaphysics. And it is here that 
the Hebraism of his nature displayed itself; he combined the 
Hebraic objectivity of practice with the Hellenic objectivity of 
thought. We find no trace of ascetic ‘ otherworldliness’ in him, no 
craving for special grace except in so far as he had deserved it from 
the God of justice. In his Hthica we find remarkable coincidences 
with Stoicism,'* and it is not undeserving of remark that both systems 
are results of cross-fertilisation of Semitism and Hellenism. Nor 
ean the modern world offer any more striking example of the Stoic 
ideal than that afforded by the blameless life of Baruch Spinoza. 

The characteristic of his religious emotion (and in no man was 
the Divine Spirit so dominant) is happily hit off in his own phrase, 

17 Spinoza’s indebtedness to his Jewish predecessors has been put beyond all 
doubt by Dr. M. Joel’s monographs on post-Maimunite Jewish philosophy, now 
bound together as his Beitrage zur Geschichte der Philosophie (Breslau, 1876). A 
somewhat disconnected summary of his results is given by Mr. F. Pollock in Mind, 
No. x. 

#8 The following passage from the Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius (iv. 23, Long) 
gives perhaps the best example of the characteristic tone of both Stoicism and 
Spinozism : ‘Everything harmonises with me, which is harmonious to thee, O Uni- 
verse. Nothing for me is too early or too late which is in due time for thee. Every- 
thing is fruit to me which thy seasons bring; O Nature, from thee are all things, in 
thee are all things, to thee all things return.’ This is the very voice of the ‘intel- 
lectualis amor Dei.’ G/. Professor Clifford’s ‘Cosmic Emotion,’ Nineteenth Century, 
October 1877. 
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¢ intellectualis amor Dei.’ The Hellenic intellectual conceptions had 
become emotions to him ; he feels that ‘ cosmic emotion’ which the 
late Professor Clifford has described. Yet he is free from the un- 
philosophic agnosticism of Mr. Herbert Spencer; his twenty-ninth 
letter is the best answer to the latter’s doctrine of the unknowable, 
We may fairly call his views Cosmic Theism—Hellenic philosophy 
filtered through Hebraic faith. Hence his appeal to all the great 
thinkers of modern times, and especially the Spinoza-cultus of the 
present century ; he is the summation of Hebraism and Hellenism, 
the two great factors of civilised life. And the fact that Hellenism 
has in him the victory caused the appeal to the Aryan mind to be 
more urgent. As Spenser has been called ‘the poet’s poet,’ so we 
may term Spinoza ‘ the philosopher’s philosopher.’ 

With him ends the history of Jewish philosophy ; later movements 
in Judaism were directed towards the attainment of social status, 
and, when that had been attained, to raise again the historic con- 
sciousness, both the reflex results of that large sweep of European 
thought which we may roughly term Democracy. With him, too, 
culminates the long series of changes in the God of Israel. From a 
family deity it had been raised into the Divine Father of All, the 
Creator of the universe, andunder this form had cross-fertilised Graco- 
Roman culture as Christianity. But ‘the whirligig of Time brings 
in his revenges ;’ Israel came in contact with Greek philosophy, and 
was in its turn cross-fertilised by Hellenism. Jehovah was gradually 
depersonalised, and the world was rendered independent of Him, till, 
under the influence of mysticism, He becomes an immanent principle 
of the universe, as the Swbstantia of Spinoza. From an ab extra 
Deity, the God of Israel had been changed by cross-fertilisation intoa 
continuous energetic Principle. 

If we turn our eyes away from the past and gaze upon the 
spiritual conflict of the present, may we not say that the struggle 
between religion and science is really a conflict between the Christian 
and Spinozistic developments of the God of Israel??° Among the 
Jews the development of thought had been comparatively free; it 
was far otherwise in Christendom. The creeds of the Church have 
crystallised the conception of God as the ab extra Deity of 1,500 
years ago, and all the progress of the world’s thought has been made 
in opposition to the Church, which has always had an instinct that its 


1 «But what especially riveted me to him,’ says Goethe, who represents Spino- 
zism in literature, ‘ was the boundless disinterestedness whizh shone forth in every 
sentence,’ 7.c. what we have above termed his objectivity both in thought (Hellenic) 
and practice (Hebraic). 

2 On the relation of Spinozism to current scientific speculation, ¢f. Mr. F. Pollock’s 
masterly essay on ‘The Scientific Aspect of Spinoza’s Philosophy,’ Fortnightly Revie, 
May 1873, the most important contribution on Spinozism that has been made in 
England. 
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theology was bound up with the older cosmology. Hence its opposi- 
tion to Copernicus, Galileo, and science generally. The period from 
the rise of Christianity to the Renaissance was a pause in the develop- 
ment of the West Aryan mind. It was filled up by an attempt to assi- 
milate Hebraic notions of righteousness, which could only be engrafted 
by an appeal to Aryan egoism in the hedonistic conceptions of a 
fature state. The Divina Commedia has been rightly considered the 
embodiment of the medieval mind, and we can see why the so-called 
ancients are really nearer in spirit to the post-Renaissance thought 
than the non-Aryan development of the Middle Ages. The specific 
Aryan development passes from 300 B.c. to 1500 a.p. With the 
Renaissance the souls of kinsmen of olden time came and released 
the Aryan mind from the Hebraic armour which had become too 
narrow for it. Yet it must not be forgotten that the panoply had 
helped the human race mightily in its war against evil, and must ever 
remain as a relic of heroic battles of the spirit. That generations of 
men have held the Bible sacred must always keep it sacred for us. 
And indeed it is doubtful whether the Aryan mind has completely 
assimilated Hebraic righteousness. Only when it has the instinct to 
do right as right, apart from rewards and punishments (this is the 
true Hebraic objectivity), will the work of the Bible be done. Even 
then the Bible may be as important in the education of the indivi- 
dual as it has been in the education of the race. 

Meanwhile some in these days have thoroughly assimilated 
Hebraism, and are ready for new developments of the Aryan (Hel- 
lenic) part of their nature. Their position as individuals answers to 
the medieval stage of the Jews as a race. And itis natural that 
they should approach the position of the Hellenic Hebraism of Spinoza. 
Thus we have to-day two conflicting views of the world, each the out- 
come of the Judaic spirit.2!_ Thomas 4 Kempis and Johann Wolfgang 
Goethe are typical examples of the opposing Weltanschawungen, the 
old and new faiths. No one who has watched the spirit of the time 
can doubt which of the two ideals is the goal towards which the mind 
of man is marching. Cosmic Theism (Spinozism with an addition to 
be presently mentioned) is destined to be the religion of the future. 

It is natural to discuss the relation of Judaism to the two 
faiths which have sprung from its bosom. It has always rejected 
Christianity, which is utterly alien to the Jewish Volksgeist, but it 


21 In theology we have the opposing conceptions of an ab eatra Deity and of a 
continuous energetic Principle. In cosmology the world is conceived on the one 
side as out of relation to God and man, and on the other as one in substance with 
mankind. In anthropology we have opposed a statical individualistic conception of 
man’s nature with judgment of history from a hedonistic standpoint (Optimism or 
Pessimism) and a dynamic social conception with a progressive view of history. In 
ethics the opposition lies between an egoistic method which seeks for a solution 
of the hedonistic calculus in future rewards and punishments, and a perfectionist 


ideal of self-culture. 
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could clearly, without loss of historic dignity, advance to the new 
faith. . Whether it will take the latter course remains to be 
seen; it rejected Spinoza, and with him the history of Jewish 
thought, qua Jewish, ceases. The nation turned to the task of 
gaining a position among the nations, and withdrew from abstract 
speculation. But there was another reason which explains the rejec- 
tion and neglect of Spinoza by Judaism, and which points to the main 
defect in Spinozism. Spinoza was no true Jew; he had not that 
historic sense of communion with his people’s past which has been 
the bond that has kept Judaism alive through the ages. Judaism is 
not alone a religion, but a philosophy of history. And herein we 
see the main defect of Spinozism, due to Spinoza’s individualistic 
psychology: we should see God, not alone in Nature, but also in His- 
tory. The Comtist enthusiasm for humanity has its value in the 
recognition of this truth. And there are not wanting signs that the 
main striving of the mind of the age is towards the foundation of a 
philosophy of history. And when the history of the Jews has been 
told as it should be, it will then be seen that they above all others have 
earned the title of the chosen people of God. The great question for 
contemporary Judaism is whether it will continue God’s work or 
cease to be. ‘ Prophecy is of all errors the most gratuitous,’ we are 
told, but I can see no meaning in history if the richest product of 


humanity, which has shared in all the progressive movements in the 
history of man, shall not have within it germs of mighty thoughts 
and deeds. 


JOSEPH JACOBS. 


Nore.—A table is here appended summing up the results indicated. The pre- 
historic and contemporary stages have been added for the sake of completeness. 
Reflected arrows indicate national movements which had effect on the later history 
of Judaism. Dates are put rather later than the appearance of movements in 
individuals. The numbers refer to the following remarks. 

1. This stage is unique, those who returned from the captivity being of one 
mind, and thus there is no spiritual division of the nation. 

2. The influence of Stoicism must be reckoned, though not strictly Jewish. 

3. The metaphysical nature of the Christian Deity is here omitted as an Aryan 
trait. 

4. The Cabbalists apply to the impersonal conception the emotions previously 
felt towards the personal God of tradition, while the rationalists remove the 
emotional element from the latter, and attempt to intellectualise the conception in 
terms applicable to the impersonal God of reason. This is here represented by the 
crossed lines, 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. September 


THE POLITICAL NOVELS OF 
LORD BEACONSFIELD. 


It has been occasionally doubted, and that by no unfriendly critics, 
whether Lord Beaconsfield did well when he determined that the 
theories which he was about to communicate to the English nation 
in Coningsby and Sybil should be conveyed through the medium of 
fiction. It may be questioned if most people at the present day do 
not regard the political element in these famous novels as partaking 
more or less of the fictitious character of the whole story; introduced 
for dramatic effect, and hardly intended to solicit exact criticism. 
The author, moreover, who writes novels with a purpose, must lay 
his account in having those parts of them neglected which he most 
anxiously desires to recommend to the notice of the public. In a set 
treatise, we must read the argument or nothing. But when it is 
divided into portions inserted between stirring pictures of action, 
and lively or brilliant conversation, hundreds will pass over the 
instructive, and read only the amusing parts. How far, therefore, 
Mr. Disraeli’s expectations have been realised is perhaps uncertain. 
He had not, he says in the Preface of 1849, originally intended 
to adopt the form of fiction; but, ‘after reflection, he resolved to 
avail himself of a method which, in the temper of the times, offered 
the best chance of influencing opinion.’ Now if there is any room to 
doubt how far this method has succeeded, or how many of the general 
public have received from the pages of Coningsby and Sybil the 
impression they were intended to convey, there is a special reason 
at the present day why we should examine over again the political 
suggestions contained in them. If these a quarter of a century ago 
were regarded as mere drawing-room politics, the offspring of an 
innocent sentimentalism, lying quite outside the domain of practical 
affairs, they have suddenly been clothed, in our own day, with a new 
and startling significance, which runs into the opposite extreme. 
We are now told that under the flowery forms of fiction a deadly 
poison is concealed. These harmless and fanciful vagaries have been 
found but too severely practical—the germs, indeed, of a new revolution 
which the author in person is now engaged in consummating. From 
the first point of view they had about as much political importance as 
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the Deserted Village. From the second point of view they would 
mark an epoch like the first Tract for the Times. In the one 
capacity Mr. Disraeli would be simply a great literary artist using 
polities for his materials as the most interesting subject of the 
day. Inthe other he would be a profound ard daring statesman, 
skilfully preparing the public mind for the reception of new 
ideas, leading them on by degrees to doctrines subversive of our 
liberties, and aspiring by his own unaided energies to undo the 
work of two centuries. As neither of these extreme views seems to 
us either consistent with facts, or provable by internal evidence, it 
may be well perhaps to devote a few pages to the consideration of a 
question which necessarily possesses so much interest for us at the 
present moment when the author of Coningsby is Prime Minister of 
England. 

It must not of course be forgotten that Mr. Disraeli himself has 
described in very plain terms what his own intention was in the com- 
position of these novels. But, after the lapse of a whole generation, it 
may not be uninteresting to review them by the light of subsequent 
events. 

Before dealing with the subject-matter of the novels themselves, 
or attempting to trace the parentage of the leading ideas which they 
contain, we must consider the circumstances under which they were 
written, and the situation of political parties five-and-thirty years 
ago. Between the years 1828 and 1832 a revolution had been 
accomplished by which the two great principles of the old Consti- 
tution were virtually abrogated. The theory of a national religion, 
of a Church coextensive with the State, was surrendered by the 
removal of the Romish Disabilities and the repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Acts. The change was little felt as regards.the latter, 
because the theory only followed the practice, which had long recog- 
nised existing facts. But still, while the theory was maintained, 
the Constitution bore witness to a great principle—the principle, 
namely, that it was the duty of the temporal power to support 
religious truth, and to discountenance religious error. With the vice 
or virtue of the principle we have nothing to do. But it had a real 
meaning, and offered a firm ground for the foundation of a political 
creed on which earnest men could take their stand. The renun- 
ciation of this principle was one half of the revolution. The other 
was the abandonment of the system which connected the exercise of 
political power with the performance of civil duties. Mr. Disraeli 
himself, in his speech of 1839 on the Chartist Petition,' enlarged on 
this point at some length. Before the Reform Bill, political power 
was in the hands of certain privileged classes, who conducted among 
them the administration of the country, the presumption being 
that they were more likely to be acquainted with its real wants 
' Hansard, vol. xlix. p. 248. 
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than those who had not that experience. How far facts have 
borne out this presumption is a question which would lead us 
too far from our immediate subject. But this much may be said 
in passing, that if a Parliament of boroughmongers destroyed the 
close boroughs, a Parliament of landowners might as readily have 
repealed the Corn Laws; especially as opinions favourable to free 
trade had begun already to permeate the Tory party.” Be this as 
it may, however, the old régume was a compact system, founded on 
intelligible principles which had long prescription in their favour, 
and had long been accepted by the people. Under that system the 
principle of authority and the gradation of ranks was recognised, 
and there was some guarantee for the stability of institutions round 
which men’s affections had entwined themselves. This was a system 
on which one’s moral nature could repose: ‘a solid temple,’ to borrow 
from the Edinburgh Review,* in which one could sincerely worship. 
It is vain to point to its abuses—to its rotten boroughs, to its 
criminal code, to its Church pluralities, to its vicious Court—and ask 
how these could be objects of veneration. Everybody knows that it 
is not the utility, or the purity, or the abstract reasonableness of 
things which makes them to be revered. It is prescription, and the 
religion of association. And we must remember, besides, that it is only 
a very small portion of a nation which knows anything about such 
abuses as we have mentioned, or understands them to be abuses when it 
sees them. Faith in such a system may be an erroneous faith; but at 
least it is better than none at all. And to none at all, according to 
the Review already quoted, had the Conservative party been brought 
by the Reform Bill of 1832, and the subsequent policy of their leader. 
Nor did the mischief stop here. We have only to glance at Cobbett’s 
later writings to see how widespread was the feeling that no political 
parties could any longer be relied on. Mr. Gladstone is no doubt 
perfectly correct in saying that the old Constitution fell, not 
because it worked ill, but because of its numerous anomalies. But it 
would perhaps be more exact to say that it fell because it was wrongly 
accused of working ill, while at the same time its numerous anomalies 
made it impossible to defend it. The attack was undoubtedly sup- 
ported by a widespread popular delusion that the Reform Bill 
would prove a horn of plenty, relieving the working class at one 
stroke from all the ills they were enduring. Canning’s great speech 
at Liverpool is sufficient evidence of this; and consequently when 
the Bill passed, and nothing more was done—when neither annual 
Parliaments, nor household suffrage, nor cheap bread, nor high 
wages, nor short hours came any the nearer for it—the popular dis- 
appointment was extreme.‘ You could trust neither Whig nor Tory, 
men said. And the feeling lasted on till long after the Chartist riots, 


2 Vide infra, p. 514. * Vol. Ixxx., review of Coningsby. 
* Cf. Speech of Mr. Hume, Hansard, vol. xlix. p. 253. 
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and obtained in many other quarters as well as among working men. 
In 1844 there was a general feeling of scepticism in regard to all 
party obligations. The Whigs had deceived the people; the Tory 
leaders had deceived their followers. And where were you to look 
for political honour or morality? These reproaches were not alto- 
gether just; but the state of mind which produced them is common 
to all revolutions. And the important changes accomplished between 
1828 and 1832, if less impressive than the Revolution of 1688, 
were a revolution of the same type, and exercised on a smaller scale 
the same kind of moral influence. The craving for something to 
venerate, which is as strong in the masses of mankind as the craving 
for something to love, must remain at such times unsatisfied for a 
longer or a shorter interval, 


Till from the garden and the wild 
A fresh association blow. 


And the charge against Conservatism was, that it did nothing to 
appease this craving. 

- Conservatism was an attempt to carry on affairs by substituting the fulfilment 
of the duties of office for the performance of the functions of government, and to 
maintain this negative system by the mere influence of property, reputable private 
conduct, and what are called good connections. . . . Itis obvious that for a time, 
under favourable circumstances, such a confederation might succeed ; but it is 
equally clear that, on the arrival of one of those critical conjunctures that will 
periodically occur in all States, and which such an unimpassioned system is even 
calculated ultimately to create, all power of resistance will be wanting: the barren 
curse of political infidelity will paralyse all action; and the Conservative Consti- 
tution will be discovered to be a caput mortuum.° 


The Edinburgh reviewer, whom we have already quoted, admits the 
truth of the description; and to the motives of the Young England 
party who endeavoured to supply the want he does full justice. 

Nor was Mr. Disraeli, with the band of friends who gathered round 
him, the only ones who looked out upon the waters, and saw no resting- 
place for their feet. There was in the ranks of the Tory party, at the 
same period, a young man of great accomplishments, of powe rful and 
inquisitive intellect, and of deep and earnest convictions, whose mind 
was travelling on parallel lines with those which led Mr. Disraeli to the 
conclusions now inseparable from his name. Mr. Gladstone’s work on 
Church and State sprang originally from the same class of sentiments 
which produced Coningsby. Both are protests against the political 
infidelity which followed the first Reform Bill; the word ‘ political’ 
being used of course in its widest sense as covering the relations 
between Church and State, as well as those between the Government 
and the nation. Closely connected both with Mr. Gladstone’s theories 
and Mr. Disraeli’s was the Oxford revival of 1833: and we have only 
to read Dr. Newman’s account of his own feeling towards Liberalism 


5 Coningsby, Book ii. chap. ii. 
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to understand how it was regarded by Tories of the stamp of Mr, 
Gladstone. We see, therefore, how powerfully the best intellects of 
the country were being stirred at that time by what seemed to them 
the vices of Liberalism. The remedy which all alike seemed to ac- 
knowledge as the only one possible, was a return to primitive princi- 
ples—to primitive Toryism on the one hand, and primitive Anglicanism 
on the other. Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Keble were all 
working, in different parts of the same field, for this same great 
object. 

But we must go still further back even than this if we would 
assign to the new Toryism its exact place in modern political thought. 
Fully to appreciate its spirit, we must recognise its affinity with 
the great romanticist revival of the nineteenth century. Beginning 
with the Lake poetry, continued by the Waverley Novels, handed on 
through Keble and the Christian Year to the earlier writers of the 
Tracts, it reached its latest development in the political and social 
teaching of the author of Coningsby. Thus, besides being the expres- 
sion of a moral want, these novels were also the reflection of a change 
in taste. The two together were the characteristics of the new 
generation. But it is not with the latter of the two that we are prin- 
cipally concerned on this occasion. The more artistic element in 
Mr. Disraeli’s novels, taking the form of a love of Feudalism and 
Catholicism, came to bim from without, though readily enrolled 
among his sympathies. The perception of the inability of Conser- 
vatism to supply a political creed in which men could live and die 
was all his own, and was at the bottom of all his subsequent specu- 
lations. He was doing for the State in a speculative and inquiring 
spirit, what the Anglican revival was doing for the Church in a more 
practical and dogmatic one. 

As the churchman, therefore, fell back upon the ecclesiastical 
writers of the seventeenth century, so did the statesman fall back 
upon the political writers of the eighteenth. The former were 
to the Reformation what the latter were to the Revolution. The 
task of each was reconstruction without retrogression. The task 
of the Caroline Divines was to reassert the Catholic element in 
the Church which had not been expelled by the Genevans. The 
task of the Georgian Tories was to reassert the monarchical element 
in the State which had not been expelled by the Republicans. 
To restore the symmetry of the Church after the first great con- 
vulsion without retrograding towards Popery, was the object of Laud 
and Andrews. To restore the symmetry of the Constitution after 
the second without retrograding towards despotism, was the object of 
Bolingbroke and Wyndham. Newman, writing in 1837, says:— 


Protestantism and Popery are real religions . . . but the via media, viewed 
as an integral system, has scarcely had existence except on paper... . It still 
remains to be tried whether what is called Anglo-Catholicism, the religion of 
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Andrews, Laud, Hammond, Butler, and Wilson, is capable of being professed, 
acted on, and maintained on a large sphere of action, or whether it be a mere 
modification or transition state of either Romanism or popular Protestantism. 


Similarly, the political via media represented by the Patriot King 
was something intermediate between a practically absolute and a 
practically impotent sovereignty: between an autocrat and a puppet. 
And at Bolingbroke’s death in 1752 it still ‘remained to be seen’ 
whether this ideal could be anything more than a mere ‘ paper con- 
stitution ;’ whether ‘it was capable of being professed, acted on, and 
maintained on a large sphere of action, or whether it was a mere 
modification’ of other forms of government which its author was 
striving to explode. 

We know what Cardinal Newman would say of the ecclesiastical ex- 
periment. The Anglican idea, after lying dormant for a hundred and 
forty-five years, was taken up again in 1833, and was proved on trial 
to be incapable of practical development. The Anglican clergy, 
however, would certainly not admit that the movement had been a 
failure. And if we consider only its practical results it has certainly 
been a marked success. Si monumentum queris cireumspice. Enter 
any parish church in the kingdom: observe the decency and solemnity 
with which the service is conducted, the devout and reverent attitude 
of the numerous worshippers, the choral service, the orderly children, 
the short, simple, and effective sermon; and then recall the olden days 
when the service was droned through in the presence of a drowsy 
congregation, who attended from habit, but without thought or part 
in what was going on before them; when the words of Sternhold and 
Hopkins were screamed aloud to the sound of flutes, fiddles, trombones, 
and all kinds of music; when the school-children in the gallery 
cracked nuts and played tricks, being periodically recalled to order 
by the heavy thwack of the schoolmaster’s cane; and when the sermon 
usually consisted of some lengthy and exquisite dissertation upon 
evidences which no one doubted, or a text which nobody understood. 
Look on this picture and on that, and then say, if you can, that Angli- 
canism has been a failure. But these external improvements, and 
these a few only and not the most important of those which the 
last thirty years have witnessed, are but the reflection of internal 
ones in the conception of the Church’s duties, and in the estimate of 
her rites and ordinances. That they have not been accomplished 
without cognate excesses is only to say that they were effected by 
human agents, and have shared the fate of all great political and 
religious movements. We might as well condemn the Reformation 
for the excesses of the Anabaptists, as the Anglican revival for the 
extravagances of the Ritualists. I contend, therefore, that this 
revival has had a deep and lasting effect upon the English Church ; 
possibly not all which its authors originally contemplated, but suffi- 
cient to constitute it an epoch in our ecclesiastical history, and to 
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prove that the system of Laud and Andrews was not ‘a mere modifi- 
cation of either Romanism or popular Protestantism.’ 

What, then, shall we say of the twin movement: of the political 
experiment? And there is this difference between the two cases, that 
whereas nobody had tried to carry out the ‘ paper religion’ of Laud 
and Andrews between the Revolution of 1688 and the Revival of 1833, 
the paper constitution of Bolingbroke had been taken up by a 
sovereign not ill adapted to give the system fair play, and with results 
which many people would say afforded a fair test of its operation. 
On this point let us refer to Lord Shelburne. 


During the first twenty years of George the Second there were three parties: 
first, the old Whigs, who entirely composed the administration ; secondly, the dis- 
contented Whigs, who one after another quarrelled with Sir Robert Walpole and 
the main body; thirdly, the Tories, to whose character and principles sufficient 
justice has not been done, owing to the never-ceasing outcry of Ministers in con- 
founding them with the Jacobites; but in fact they were the landed interest of 
England, who desired to see an honourable, dignified Government conducted with 
order, and due economy, and due subordination, in opposition to the Whigs, who 
courted the mob in the first instance, and in the next the commercial interest, 
The Jacobites were, in fact, quite a distinct party, which likewise had its sub- 
divisions, consisting of men of great rank, great property, and great numbers. 


This attempt to make out that all Tories were Jacobites exactly 
corresponds to the attempt to make out that all Anglicans were 
Papists. Shelburne, moreover, who was no Jacobite nor friend of 
arbitrary power, continually speaks of the Whig system pursued 
during the reigns of George the First and George the Second as ‘a 
false government,’ ‘a sham,’ and ‘a king and no king system,’ and 
he tells us that 


the Ministry of 1766 was formed of those who recognised that the Hanover family 
was become English, and the old mode of false government worn out and seen 
through, It was proposed no longer to sacrifice all merit and worth in Army, 
Navy, Church, and State to the miserable purpose of corrupting a majority of the 
House of Commons; but that the Crown should trust to the rectitude of its own 
measures, taking care, by a scrupulous regard to merit and a just distribution of 
honours, to secure a general conviction of its good intentions, and under that con- 
viction to restore the Constitution. 


This, of course, is the Patriot King to the very letter. It is 
certain, however, that this particular effort was a failure; and Lord 
Beaconsfield, in Coningsby, says the same of the general system of 
which it wasa part. ‘ George the Third tried hard not to be a Doge, 
but it was impossible materially to resist the deeply laid combina- 
tion. He might get rid of the Whig magnificoes; but he could 
not get rid of the Venetian constitution.’ It may be said, perhaps, 
that George the Third, having only half succeeded in breaking up 
the factious combinations which distinguished the beginning of his 
reign, was reduced at last to the necessity of governing by party as 
much as any of his predecessors ; yet on the other hand he did present 
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the spectacle of a King appealing with success from political parties 
to public opinion, and exercising personal government because he 
was in complete sympathy with the passions and prejudices of his 
subjects. For Bolingbroke’s theory of course requires that the King 
shall only be a little wiser than the majority of his subjects, or that, 
if he is, he shall keep his wisdom to himself. And George the 
Third in many important respects did really illustrate the following 
remarks of Lord Bolingbroke :— 


Factions are in States what nations are in the world. They invade and rob 
one another ; and while each pursues a separate interest, the common interest is 
sacrificed by them all—that of mankind in one case, that of some particular com- 
munity in the other. This has been and must always be in some measure the 
course of human affairs, especially in free countries, where the passions of man are 
Jess restrained by authority; and I am not wild enough to suppose that a Patriot 
King can change human nature. But I am reasonable enough to suppose that with- 
out altering human nature he may give a check to this course of human affairs, in his 
own kingdom at least ; that he may defeat the designs and break the spirit of 
faction instead of partaking in one and assuming the other; and that if he cannot 
render the union of his subjects universal he may render it so general as to answer 
all the ends of good government, private security, public tranquillity, wealth, power, 
and fame. 


And there is a passage in Sybil which seems rather to harmonise 
with this view of the situation than with the statement we have just 
quoted from Coningsby. 


More than sixty years of a government of singular corruption had alienated all 
hearts from the oligarchy; never, indeed, much affected by the great body of the 
people. It could no longer be concealed that, by virtue of a plausible phrase, 
power had been transferred from the Crown to a Parliament the members of 
which were appointed by a limited and exclusive class, who owned no responsi- 
bility to the country, who debated and voted in secret, and who were regularly 
paid by the small knot of great families that by this machinery had secured the 
permanent possession of the King’s treasury. Whiggism was putrescent in the 
nostrils of the nation ; we were probably on the eve of a bloodless yet important 
revolution; when Rockingham, a virtuous magnifico, alarmed and disgusted, 
resolyed to revive something of the pristine purity and high-toned energy of the 
old Whig connection, appealed to his ‘new generation’ from a degenerate age, 
arrayed under his banner the generous youth of the Whig families, and was 
fortunate to enlist in the service the supreme genius of Edmund Burke. 


In other words, the House of Commons had become so unpopular 
in consequence of the reckless lengths to which faction had been 
pushed, that the country would have united with the King in putting 
down the system of party, so as to leave the Minister of the day no 
organised opposition to deal with, except in those special emer- 
gencies which occur only at long intervals, and summon men not 
ordinarily in unison to act together for the public good. If George 
the Third in his struggles not to be a Doge had done no more than 
bring public opinion to this point, it was no small thing to have 
accomplished. Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice says :— 
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The nation in 1784, weary and disgusted with the quarrels of the previous twenty 
years, was ready to throw itself into the arms of any one man of sufficient ability 
and purity of character who it was believed could open a new era. The feeling was 
akin to that which in other countries has led to the loss of Parliamentary institu- 
tions when the latter have been made the instruments of sordid intrigues and per- 
sonal ambitions.® 


On this representation it can hardly, perhaps, be said that ‘ it was 
impossible materially to resist the deep-laid combination.’ A few 
years more of peace, according to Lord Beaconsfield himself, would 
have seen the destruction of it. And it is curious that some years 
before this time we find Lord Shelburne writing as follows :— 


As nothing in the world is or can be in the nature of things fixed, all political 
institutions are perpetually though insensibly changing; and it is the business of 
sagacity to foresee and act upon every approaching danger. The House of 
Commons, under its present institution, has had its day, and Parliament itself is no 
longer considered as ‘omnipotent,’ as Lord Mansfield used to call it. As know- 
ledge has spread and representatives have become corrupted, it has ceased to 
impose, and has no longer the same confidence with the people. It may still doa 
little good or prevent a little harm of itself; but it is the public opinion which 
decides, which the House of Commons must obey, as every part of government 
must in this and every country of Europe where sentiment shows itself. 


However, there can be no doubt that George the Third restored to 
the English monarchy both a dignity and majesty to which it had 
long been a stranger ; that the crown on his head again became vene- 
rable ; that the sentiment of loyalty revived; and that so much of 
Bolingbroke’s dream at all events was realised, as that ‘the King of 
Great Britain had become the most popular man in his dominions,’ 
and was recognised as a ‘ Patriot King at the head of a united people.’ 

We can hardly say, therefore, that George the Third’s attempt 
to carry out the ideal of Bolingbroke had been an entire failure. 
Events were against him, and he was obliged to break off in the 
middle. But the history of the period is pre-eminently instructive, 
because it shows us the House of Commons daily declining in public 
estimation through the predominance of ‘ factious quarrels and sordid 
intrigues’ over the interests of the public, and paving the way for 
personal government by the very means which, if we could believe the 
leader of the Whig Opposition, they adopted to prevent it. We have 
the authority not of one man but of many for this description of the 
House of Commons during the first twenty-four years of George the 
Third’s reign. Mr. Massey, an old Whig, is at great pains to vindi- 
cate George the Third’s policy in his contest with the Whig houses. 
And now Lord E. Fitzmaurice, a young Liberal, tells us that 
public opinion was verging upon that mood which in other countries 
has caused the loss of Parliamentary institutions. 

This state of public feeling passed away. The old King who 


& Life of Lord Shelburne, iii. 357. 
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had gathered round himself for half a century so much of the love and 

yeneration of Englishmen disappeared from the scene. Monarchy 
lost all the ground which it had gained before the death of Mr. Pitt, 
its traditions were forgotten, and the very key to Mr. Pitt’s prin- 
ciples was so utterly lost sight of, that Lord Macaulay could venture 
without fear of contradiction to describe him from 1783 to 1792 as 
a sound Whig! 

Such was the state of public opinion in 1844, when Coningsby 
was published. Nothing was known of any other kind of Toryism 
than the creed which had gone by that name during the regency 
and the reign of George the Fourth. And we must picture to our- 
selves Lord Beaconsfield looking back to the writings of Bolingbroke, 
and seeing in them still a paper constitution, which had never yet 
had a really fair trial, and which was still unprejudiced by anything 
that had oceurred in a premature attempt to act upon it under 
conditions not favourable to success. 

We have thought it better to clear the ground, before coming to the 
discussion of the novels, by the foregoing brief sketch of the fortunes 
of personal government in the eighteenth century. The revival of 
loyalty in the present century, part of the one great movement which 
embraces also a literary and an ecclesiastical revival, cannot be pro- 
perly understood without reference to it. But there is no evidence in 
the pages of Coningsby or Sybil that the author of them had any 
idea of doing with the political system so vaguely outlined by 
Bolingbroke, all that Newman and his friends proposed to do with the 
more definite system of Laud, Hammond, and Andrews. It is not to be 
supposed that Lord Beaconsfield intended Coningsby and Sybil as poli- 
tical text-books, containing a definite polity either such as could be 
deduced from the language of the brilliant essayist, or constructed out 
of the fragmentary precedents afforded by the subsequent reign. His 
object was not, like the Anglicans, to exhibit a system, but simply to 
revive a sentiment. There was some food for faith and loyalty under 
the old régime, Venetian though it might be, and certainly powerful 
guarantees for the stability of the aristocratic system, and the 
excellence of the representative assembly. After the Reform Bill 
neither of these remained. And it may fairly be doubted whether 
even the contemporary opponents of the Reform Bill understood its 
true character and foresaw its full consequences so well or so clearly 
as the present generation does. Mr. Gladstone’s own comparison of 
the House of Commons as it was before the Reform Bill, and as it is 
now, speaks volumes. 


The Parliamentary Constitution of our fathers, notwithstanding its numerous 
defects, was one of the wonders of the world. It was a mosaic ; like that Cabinet, 
the Cabinet of Lord Chatham, the composition of which has been embedded, by 
the eloquent description of Mr. Burke, in the permanent literature of the country. 
The forms and colours of the bits that made it up were indeed yet more curious. 
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It included every variety of franchise, from pure nomination by an individual down 
or up to household suffrage, say from zero to what is deemed infinity. It gave to 
the aristocracy and to landed wealth the preponderance, of which the larger part 
has now been practically handed over to wealth at large. Subject always to this 
confession, it made an admirable provision for diversity of elements, for the repre- 
sentation of mind, for the political training, from youth upwards, of the most capable 
material of the country. In those days the idea of the representation of labour by 
members of the labouring class had not come to the birth: if it had, who shall say 
that greater difficulty than now need have been experienced in giving it practical 
effect ? Generally in the special respects I have named, the old Parliamentary 
Constitution was, I believe, intrinsically more favourable to the public interests 


than our present system. 
It may well be doubted whether, if Parliament had sooner been reformed, 


Roman Catholic emancipation would have been passed as early as in 1829, and 
whether, if it had been reformed later, the corn laws might not, with less of strain 
and effort, have been repealed before 1846. 


So much of the old system ; now for the new :— 


The longer I live, the less doI see in the public institutions of any country even 
a tendency to approximate to an ideal standard. Turning to our own, amidst all 
our vaunted and all our real improvements, I perceive in some very important 
respects a sad tendency to decline. It seems to me that as a whole our level of 
public principle and public action was at its zenith in the twenty years or there- 
abouts which succeeded the Reform Act of 1832, and that it has since perceptibly 
gone down. I agree with Mr. Lowe that we are in danger of engendering both a 


gerontocracy and a ploutocracy. 


Household suffrage is not to blame for this. Nor did the process 
begin with household suffrage. ‘But under the mixed conditions of 
human life it often happens that what is improving in one point of 
view may at the very same time be decaying or declining in another.’ 
And he ends by deploring ‘that decline in the average quality of the 
personnel of the representative House which has most unquestionably 
taken place since the first Parliament that met under the Reform 
Act.’ 

Now can Mr. Gladstone for a moment suppose that when a man 
of his eminence and experience, a master of political philosophy, 
trained in official responsibility, and accustomed to the necessity 
of weighing every word before he utters it—can he, we say, suppose 
that when he delivers himself of such sentiments as these they will 
be received by the world as merely passing criticism, to which no 
more significance is to be attached than if they came from any un- 
known person? Must he not have been certain that they would sink 
deeply into the public mind, and cause hundreds to ask themselves 
what they were to look for next ? Is not the question directly suggested 
by them—what, if Parliament fails us, is to become of us? And is 
not the apprehension that Parliament some day may fail us inevitably 
aroused by them ? 

That Mr. Disraeli was only a little quicker than some of his con- 
temporaries in discerning the signs of the times, and in foreseeing the 
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still further declension of the House of Commons as it is now admitted 
to have declined both by Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Lowe, and by an authority 
which some people might think of almost equal weight, a leading- 
article writer in the Spectator, is proved plainly enough by the 
following quotation from Sybil :— 












The Reform Act has not placed the administration of our affairs in abler hands 
than conducted them previous to the passing of the measure, for the most efficient 
members of the present Cabinet, with some few exceptions, and those attended by 
peculiar circumstances, were Ministers before the Reform Act was contemplated. 
Nor has that memorable statute created a Parliament of a higher reputation for 
public qualities, such as politic ability, and popular eloquence, and national consi- 
deration, than was furnished by the old scheme. On the contrary, one House of 
Parliament has been irremediably degraded into the decaying position of a mere 
court of registry, possessing great privileges, on condition that it never exercises 
them ; while the other chamber, that at the first blush, and to the superficial, 
exhibits symptoms of almost unnatural vitality, engrossing in its orbit all the 
business of the country, assumes on a more studious inspection somewhat of the 
character of a select vestry, fulfilling municipal rather than imperial offices, and 
beleaguered by critical and clamorous millions, who cannot comprehend why a 
privileged and exclusive senate is requisite to perform functions which immediately 
concern all, which most personally comprehend, and which many in their civic 
spheres believe they could accomplish in a manner not less satisfactory, though 
certainly less ostentatious. Butif it have not furnished us with abler administrators 
or a more illustrious senate, the Reform Act may have exercised on the country at 
large a beneficial influence. Hasit? Has it elevated the tone of the public 
mind? Has it cultured the popular sensibilities to noble and ennobling ends ? 

























It is very curious indeed to compare these words, which were 
written in 1845, with the words of Mr. Gladstone written only two 
years ago. 

That from the moment when he first thoroughly realised the poli- 
tical danger of the future—a House of Commons, that is, at once more 
powerful and less efficient than the old one, with more capacity for 
making itself unpopular, and less for making itself respected—Lord 
Beaconsfield may have begun to revolve in his own mind what coun- 
teracting or recuperative forces the Constitution still possessed to save 
us from impending anarchy, is perfectly intelligible. Where else was 
this to be found, if not in the monarchical branch of the Consti- 
tution? In the people? Nobody can call in question Mr. Disraeli’s 
confidence in the orderly disposition and loyal instincts of the Eng- 
lish people. He has painted their virtues in fiction. He has trusted 
his fortunes to them in action. But they have not, and for many a 
long day cannot hope to have, that fulness of knowledge and that 
certainty of conviction which alone can enable them to do justice to 
their instincts, and place them above the arts of demagogues and wire- 
pullers. The House of Commons returned by the middle class was 
inferior to the House of Commons returned by the aristocracy. The 
House of Commons returned by the working class exhibits the same 
downward tendencies as the one returned by the middle class. Taken 
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in connection with these admitted phenomena, Mr. Gladstone’s theory, 
that they are better judges of political questions than their betters, 
only seems to show that the influence of the people on the Govern- 
ment would be all the more wholesome were it not distilled through the 
medium of the House of Commons, in their choice of which they fail 
to do themselves justice. But this by the way. You could not, there- 
fore, look to the people, meaning by that the political action of a mere 
pure and unmixed democracy, for the cure of evils of which the people 
was in part the cause. Where, then, was it to be sought? And at 
this point we cannot, perhaps, do better than quote the very remarkable 
passage to which we have already referred, from the Spectator of 
December 7th, contained in an article criticising in a very friendly 
spirit some observations of my own in this Review. 


That is clear speaking, at all events, the more formidable because Mr. Kebbel 
is in accord with men who can partly realise his ideas, and because it expresses 
fairly, though strongly, a sentiment actually visible in the public mind. There 
can be no doubt that the House of Commons has declined in public estimation ; the 
fact, though not its causes, being revealed in the want of interest felt in its debates. 
The newspapers no longer find it pay to report them at length, or with accuracy, 
or even in an intelligible manner. Every year the constituencies show a greater 
readiness to elect wealthy men from among their midst, with few ideas, no origin- 
ality, and defective powers of expressing the few ideas they have; and every year 
the complaint of the absence of promising young men, of men who can be deve- 
loped into leaders—of men, in fact, of any sort of eminence—becomes more bitter, 
more justifiable, and to all appearance more hopeless. This change, as Mr. Kebbel 
says, is not of yesterday. . . . There is a decline in the House of Commons; and 
though we do not think, Lord Beaconsfield being over seventy, that he will have 
time wholly to destroy its influence, still it is conceivable that the country, im- 
patient of a feeble House, a House which consents to register such decrees as that 
ordering an invasion of Afghanistan behind its own back, may seek in a form of 
personal power a new source of strength and vigorous control of affairs. So much . 
we can concede, for sake of argument, to Mr. Kebbel. But it is under Presidential 
and not under Royal Governments that they would seek a refuge. The man to whom 
they will turn, whether they call him Cesar or President, must derive his power 
from them. 


Be it so. Then, at all events, I am not the only one who sees 
personal government looming in the future as a substitute for 
Parliamentary government. And Cesarism certainly is a coarser form 
of it than monarchy. The writer here—a representative Liberal we 
must presume—recognises the danger we have pointed out in the 
frankest and fullest manner, and he does more than Mr. Gladstone or 
Mr. Lowe who recognise it equally, for he looks the consequences in 
the face. He says that such a state of things would probably end in 
a democratic or republican dictatorship. We, taking a less extreme 
view, had only ventured a conjecture that it might end in strengthen- 
ing the monarchy. Why, for saying this, we should be charged with 
endangering the monarchy, it is difficult to conjecture. It is not he 
who detects the mortification of the limb, but he who originally injured 
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it, or who afterwards aggravates the mischief, who is responsible for 
the pain of amputation. Those who are to blame for the cause must 
be also to blame for the effect, and not he who merely points out the 
connection between the two. If the people of this country should 
ever grow tired of the existing system, there are two ways out of it, I 
know ; and I said so in my article of last December. But enough of 
this. What is suggested to me by the article in the Spectator is, 
that the very same train of thought may have been passing through Mr. 
Disraeli’s mind five-and-thirty years ago. He also may have seen the 
two alternatives lying at the end of the long declivity down which 
Parliamentary popularity was gradually but surely travelling. If it 
occurred to him that the best way of averting a republican dictator- 
ship was by infusing new vigour into an hereditary monarchy, who 
shall say that he was wrong? who shall say that this was not the 
truest loyalty to the Constitution, and the most likely way to arrest 
the downward course on which the third estate had entered? If we 
wait for the other alternative, we should wait till the ruin of Parlia- 
mentary institutions was completed. The other might assist in 
averting that ruin, and, by concentrating the authority of the House 
of Commons on its true functions, infinitely strengthen its capacities 
for resistance to arbitrary power. Spread over a multitude of 
objects, many of them hardly worthy of a senate, the authority of the 
House is frittered away, and its majesty visibly impaired. Gathered 
up into a smaller area, its powers would be much more effective, and 
its action infinitely more dignified. So much may very fairly be 
assumed to be the meaning of Coningsby: to rekindle, namely, 
that respect for the principle of monarchy which, severely wounded 
at the Revolution, almost extinguished under the first two Georges, 
and temporarily reanimated under the reign of George the Third, 
had again sunk almost to zero at the accession of her present Majesty. 
The author never went so far as to try to throw into any practical form 
the speculations of the Patriot King. But he seized on the sentiment 
expressed in it, and endeavoured to reproduce something like it 
among the rising generation of Englishmen. His endeavour is 
carried on through the medium of fiction, the instrument employed 
being sometimes short digressive essays, but oftener the conversation 
of very young men who must necessarily speak in character—an 
exigency for which of course some allowance must be made. But 
perhaps the following passage in Coningsby conveys as good an 
idea of the author’s general purpose as could be found within the 


same compass :— 





Now I do not ask you, Vere, to relinquish the political tenets which in ordi- 
nary times would have been your inheritance. All I say is, the Constitution 
introduced by your ancestors having been subverted by their descendants, your 


contemporaries, beware of still holding Venetian principles of government when 
you have not a Venetian Constitution to govern with. Do what I am doing, and 
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what Henry Sydney and Buckhurst are doing, what other men I could mention 
are doing—hold yourself aloof from political parties which, from the necessity of 
things, have ceased to have distinctive principles, and are therefore practically only 
factions; and wait and see whether, with patience, energy, honour, and Christian 
faith, and a desire to look to the national welfare and not to sectional and limited 
interests—whether, I say, we may not discover some great principles to guide us, 
to which we may adhere, and which then, if true, will ultimately guide and control 
others. 


In other parts of the work there is to be found a good deal of 
very interesting conversation relative to political institutions, and to 
those of England in particular. But they never assume the same 
earnest tone, the same simple and unparadoxical form, as we find in 
this short speech of Coningsby to his companions. 

Before passing on to the second of these two works, it may be as 
well to remark that, in assuming both of them to be animated by 
one great purpose, such as we have here described, we are putting 
into Coningsby and Sybil the very extreme amount of meaning 
which they are capable of carrying. We are loading them to the 
muzzle. If any other critic should choose to assert that they were 
meant only to reflect a contemporary phase of thought, which they 
trace to its historical source, and illustrate through the medium of 
a knot of youthful politicians, among whom it makes its first appear- 
ance, it would not be easy to refute him. We are rather assum- 
ing for the sake of argument, than positively asserting, that the 
theories in question had a prospective and practical side to them. 
What we do maintain is, that even on this hypothesis they can mean 
no more than we have said. 

In Sybil we find ourselves confronted by a new question. After 
the Peace of 1815, says the author of Coningsby, ‘commenced that 
Condition of England Question, of which our generation hears so much.’ 
The Condition of England Question! And this is brought before us in 
the opening chapters of Sybil with rare dramatic skill, and in scenes 
of great beauty. Charles Egremont is the younger brother of an 
English earl, who, at the election of 1837, in which year the story 
opens, is returned to Parliament for one of the family boroughs 
which had survived the Reform Bill. He is described as a young 
man of great natural ability, but with no more knowledge of politics, 
or of the state of the country, than an Eton and Oxford education, 
followed by half a dozen years of fashionable dissipation, was calcu- 
lated to confer. The peasantry at this time were smarting under 
the new poor law, and trade was very bad in the manufacturing towns. 
Egremont, who had just returned from the continent, pays a visit 
to his brother at Marney Abbey, one of the numerous estates which 
had passed at the Reformation from the Church to the aristocracy ; 
and while there a case of rick-burning occurs on the Abbey farm. 
Charles Egremont calls on the farmer and asks him what he thinks 
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of it. The farmer says that things are very bad there: he can’t 
make out ‘what has become of the country.’ ‘’Tain’t the same 
land to live in as it was when you used to come to our moor coursing 
with the old lord.’ Egremont asks the labourer who holds his 
horse what he thinks about it: ‘I thinks ’tis hard times for the poor, 
sir, says the man. Egremont walks away, and as he strolls among 
the ruins of the abbey on a still, hot summer day, he asks himself 
‘why England was not the same land as in the days of his light- 
hearted youth ? Why these were hard times for the poor? Whether 
there were any rick-burners in the days of the lord abbots? And why, 
if not, the stacks of the earl should be burned, and those of the 
abbot spared?” Three strangers whom he meets within the ruins are 
destined to become the principal characters in the novel—Gerard, the 
foreman of a large factory; his daughter, a beautiful girl who has 
been reared in a convent; and the editor of a Chartist news- 
paper. ‘To their conversation we shall presently refer; but we must 
carry on the reader to the scene in the manufacturing town of 
Mowbray, where Egremont is accompanying the Vicar on one of his 
parochial rounds, and meets Sybil distributing alms supplied by 
the religious house. ‘And you—you too—are a ministering angel,’ 
says Egremont. ‘ There is no merit in my conduct,’ is the reply. 

































When I remember what this English people once was—the truest, the freest, and 
the bravest, the best-natured and the best-looking, the happiest and most religious 
race upon the surface of this globe—and think of them now, with all their crimes 
and all their slavish sufferings, their soured spirits and their stunted forms ; their 
lives without enjoyment and their deaths without hope; I may well feel for 
them, even if I were not the daughter of their blood.? 













These passages, I think, are a key to all that follows, and illustrate 
what the writer means by the Condition of England Question. It is 
Sybil, moreover, which betrays more closely than Coningsby the 
affinity of the political to the religious revival of that day. Mr. 
Disraeli never, by any chance, wanders into controversy. But in 
Sybil he denounces with an unsparing hand the spoliation of the 
Church, and the destruction of the monasteries; and as in pure 
politics he drew his inspiration from Bolingbroke, so in the mixed 
social and ecclesiastical question which is raised in Sybil, he was 
evidently under the influence of Cobbett. 

Setting aside the question of religion, we are taught to consider 
the enormity of the social loss occasioned to this country by the 
destruction of the monasteries. That Lord Beaconsfield has no love 
for the Roman Catholic system has been abundantly proved in Lothair. 
But, as Gerard says in Sybil, you might have changed the religion of 
the abbots as you changed the religion of the bishops. In the mean- 
time the monastic lands maintained and educated the people without 



















7 Sybil, Book ii. chap. xiv. 
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the necessity of poor rates. The monks themselves were resident 
landlords ; the monastery a proprietor that never died; the farmers 
had long leases and low rents, and gradually became yeomen ; the 
monks built and laboured for posterity. ‘ “Their churches were cathe- 
drals; their schools colleges; their woods and waters, their farms 
and gardens, were laid out in a spirit that is now extinct; they made 
the whole country beautiful, and the people proud of their country.”’ 
The monastery was the refuge of younger sons instead of the public 
service, and left the Government at liberty to choose the fittest per- 
sons they could find for generals, governors, and ambassadors. These 
were the views of Cobbett, and they are substantially endorsed in 
Sybil ; for they served largely to illustrate the false history and false 
economy which, according to the author, had long been palmed off 
upon the people as inspired truth, and which it was one main part of 
his design to unravel and expose. In spite of his sympathy with the 
monastic system as a social and political institution, Mr. Disraeli 
not only recoiled from Romanism himself, but quite understood the 
English national dislike of it. In an early page of Sybil, where 
Gerard’s daughter appears on her errand of mercy, the weaver’s sick 
wife, though the object of her charity, cannot help remarking that 
she would rather see her daughters starve than see them nuns. The 
facts, however, are indisputable. And even prejudice must allow, at 
the present day, that if the monastic system had been reformed 
instead of being wholly abolished, the people of this country would 
have escaped some serious misfortunes. The main object of Sybil, 
however, was a much more practical one than the mere exposure of 
an historical fallacy. It is possible that Cobbett’s personal investi- 
gation of the condition of the agricultural poor may have sug- 
gested to Mr. Disraeli that personal inspection of the condition of 
the manufacturing poor which preceded the publication of Sybil ; but, 
whether or no, he did them the same kind of service; and has lived 
to do them far more by carrying out in practice those plans for 
their social and physical amelioration of which he then learned the 
imperative necessity. 

‘The degradation of the people,’ the constant theme of Sybil 
Gerard, and the gulf which yawned between the ‘Two Nations ’—the 
rich, namely, and the poor—which she had been brought up to consider 
impassable, were both alike the work of the previous half-century, 
due partly to commercial causes, the product of the long war, and 
partly to the repressive measures adopted by Lord Liverpool’s Govern- 
ment with the approval and support of the upper and middle classes, 
but with the effect of estranging the people from the aristocracy and 
the institutions of the country. This work it must be the task of 
Young England to undo. The Tory party at the end of the eighteenth 
century bad been still what it was at the end of the seventeenth— 
the popular party in the country. By the middle of the nineteenth 
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it had come to be regarded as the anti-popular connection ; and this 
by its own fault, in having forgotten the true principles and sym- 
pathies of its first founders and leaders. To reunite the links which 
had originally bound the Tories and the people together was the 
legitimate province of the Tory party which first began to make 
itself audible about the commencement of the present reign. Mr. 
Disraeli tells us himself that the main purpose of Coningsby was ‘to 
vindicate the just claims of the Tory party to be the popular political 
confederation of the country; a purpose which he, the writer, had 
more or less pursued from a very early period of life.’ The allusion 
is here, no doubt, to the Vindication of the British Constitution, 
which was published in 1833. But it is in Sybil rather than in 
Coningsby that the policy to be pursued by the Tory party in re- 
gaining the affections of the people is distinctly set forth. The period 
between 1815 and 1830 must be blotted from their calendar. 


The mind of England (says Egremont to Sybil in 1839) is the mind ever of 
the rising race. Trust me, it is with the people; and not the less so because this 
feeling is one of which, even in a great degree, it is unconscious. Those opinions 
which you have been educated to dread and mistrust are opinions that are dying 
away. Predominant opinions are generally the opinions of the generation that is 
vanishing. Let an accident which speculation could not foresee, the balanced 
state at this moment of Parliamentary parties, cease—and in a few years, more or 
less, cease it must—and you will witness a development of the new mind of Eng- 
land which will make up by its rapid progress for its retarded action... . It 
will be a progress hostile to the oligarchical system. The future principle of 
English politics will not be a levelling principle ; not a principle adverse to privi- 
leges, but favourable to their extension. It will seek to insure equality, not by 
levelling the Few, but by elevating the Many. 


He himself in his speech of 1839, on the presentation of the 
Chartist petition, declared his own disbelief in ‘a monarchy of 
the middle classes, and his conviction that the throne could only 
safely rest on the broad basis of popular loyalty and contentment. 
He would appeal from the ‘ gerontocracy and ploutocracy ’ which had 
been produced by the ill-constructed measure of 1832 to the people 
themselves. And the Reform Bill of 1867 was the logical outcome 
of all that he had said before on the relation between the Tories and 
the people. And now what has been the result? The class which 
he has enfranchised has returned what the middle-class constituencies 
had never done but once, and that under exceptional circumstances — 
a pure Tory majority; and if they were to reverse their own judg- 
ment to-morrow they would still retain in the many beneficent 
measures devised for their welfare since 1874 the surest proof 
that their instincts had not misled them; that the Prime Minister 
still held unchanged by the convictions of his earlier years; 
that he seized the earliest opportunity afforded him by the pos- 
session of real power, to give practical effect to them, and to 
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recommend to the sovereign a series of popular enactments calculated, 
in. his own words, ‘to break the last link in the chains of Saxon 
thraldom.’ 

To show that these are not mere words, I will quote the language 
of members of Parliament on three separate occasions in reference to 
the domestic policy of Lord Beaconsfield’s Government. On the 
13th of February, 1879, Mr. Macdonald hoped the right honourable 
gentleman ‘would deal with the Employers and Workmen Bill as 
the Government had already dealt with several other important 
questions affecting the people’ On the 29th of March, 1878, Mr. 
Macdonald said, of the Factories and Workshops Bill, *‘ he was glad 
the right honourable gentleman had brought in and carried that 
bill—a fact which would redound to his honour and credit as a 
statesman.’ On-the 16th of July, 1875, Mr. Mundella, speaking on 
the Conspiracy and Protection to Property Bill, thanked the Home 
Secretary, in the name of the working men, ‘for the very fair way 
in which he had met the representatives of both masters and men. 
He believed the course pursued by Government would prevent re- 
newed agitation on the subject.’ And finally, on the same occasion, 
Mr. Macdonald ‘ concurred with the honourable member for Sheffield 
in thanking the right honourable gentleman the Home Secretary for 
the patience, courtesy, and careful attention which he had given to 
the representations of the working men.’ It is not often that a 
statesman who has drawn so vivid a picture of social wrongs in his 
youth has lived to redress them in his age, and to make good, as a 
practical legislator, every word he had uttered thirty years before 
as a writer of fiction. 

In looking back, therefore, upon Coningsby and Sybil as a whole, 
we seem to see the Crown at one end of the chain and the people at 
the other, as the two elements of our national system which have 
been unduly depressed to the consequent exaltation of the geron- 
tocracy and ploutocracy aforesaid. And in answer to the question 
asked at p. 510 we may certainly say that the effect of the political 
movement of which Sybil and Coningsby were the literary expression, 
has been to prepare men’s minds for a crisis which any day may come 
upon us and to lead them seriously to consider whether in a frank 
recognition of the constitutional functions of the sovereign may not 
be found our best resource in the hour of trial. At this point, if we 
followed only Mr. Disraeli’s own account of the matter, we might be 
contented to rest: But if we pursue our inquiries any further; if 
we are to invest the political and social ideas which are broached 
in these two stories with a practical purpose over and above what he 
himself has acknowledged in them; if we are to trace, as it has 
been suggested to us to do, the progress of a grande idée run- 
ning through them both, and regulating the whole of Lord Bea- 
consfield’s subsequent career—if, in a word, we are to seek for 
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any evidence of an attempt to carry these theories into practice 
at the present moment, where are we to look for it? The mare’s 
nest which formed the subject of some recent observations in 
this Review, as well as the appalling predictions to which its 
author has subsequently given utterance, may safely be left to the 
common sense of the community. I would rather keep clear of a 
gentleman who gravely requires us to believe that we are on the 
brink of another civil war, and whose disordered imagination already 
sees the approaches to Westminster commanded by batteries of 
cannon, and the Speaker of the House of Commons in the grasp of a 
malignant Sepoy. There are writers, however, who, as they have 
better opportunities of knowing, are content with less prodigious 
statements ; and if any such do really believe that the past specula- 
tions of Mr. Disraeli are the present policy of Lord Beaconsfield, it 
is a question on which the world would gladly hear them. Mr. 
Gladstone in jhis second review of the Life of the Prince Consort, 
now republished among his ‘ Gleanings,’ has, with all the clearness 
and precision which might be expected from his long official expe- 
rience and great literary ability, explained what personal government 
really is. 
One of Baron Stockmar’s propositions (he says) is that the King, if a clever 
man—for so (p. 549) it seems to be limited, and we do not envy those who would 
have to pronounce the decision ‘ay’ or ‘no’ upon the point, nor indeed do we 
know who they are—shall ‘ make use of these qualities at the deliberations of his 
council.’ . . . Let us suppose him there, not on his throne, but in his arm-chair. 
He must surely preside ; and in that case what becomes of the First Minister? .. . 
The presence of the King at the Cabinet either means personal government—that 
is to say, the reservation to him of all final decisions which he may think fit to 
appropriate—or else the forfeiture of dignity by his entering upon equal terms into 
the arena of general, searching, and sometimes warm discussion ; nay, and even of 
voting, too, and of being out-voted, for in Cabinets, and even in the Cabinets re- 
puted best, important questions have sometimes been found to admit of no other 
form of decision. 


I have said elsewhere that personal government meant government 
by the sovereign in person. I was told that this expression was unmean- 
ing. Mr. Gladstone, however, says the same thing, and his authority is 
good enough for me. Now I ask quite honestly, and, as I have before 
said, in complete ignorance of anything not known to the public 
through the usual channels of information, whether anything of this 
kind has recently been attempted. Here we have Mr. Gladstone’s own 
definition of personal government ; and we are entitled to ask whether 
Lord Beaconsfield has done anything which, coupled with the nature of 
his suggestions in Coningsby and Sybil, may justify the assertion that 
he is aiming at establishing such a system. We must not argue in a 
circle and say that he is doing so now because he meant it in his novels, 
and that he meant it in his novels because he is doing so now—a 
process of reasoning which I think I have seen in this Review. If 
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the answer is ‘ Yes, there is an end of the matter as far as I am 
concerned ; for such answer must be based on a knowledge of facts 
with which I am wholly unacquainted, and in that case the public 
have been appealed to without having the evidence before them. But 
if the answer is ‘ No,’ it is not pretended that there is any attempt 
to revive personal government in that form, we must inquire in 
what other form or in what other direction any such attempt has 
been observable; and we should probably be referred to ‘a sys- 
tematic attempt to discredit Parliament.’ Parliament, however, has 
been beforehand with Lord Beaconsfield in this respect, and on Mr. 
Gladstone’s own showing, as we have already seen, had discredited 
itself long before personal government was heard of. Mr. Gladstone 
in my humble opinion very justly refuses to ascribe this down- 
ward tendency to the effects of household suffrage. He attributes 
it to causes one of which at. all events possesses a most disastrous 
significance. ‘There are two obstacles,’ he says, ‘to any improve- 
ment: one is a general deadness of opinion respecting the mis- 
chief ; the other is Tory opposition to its removal.’ One hardly sees 
what the Tory party could do in the matter; but let that pass, 
‘ The general deadness of opinion respecting the mischief’ is something 
more serious, the mischief being the power of money in the House 
and its general bowrgeois tone. We are told in Coningsby that 
England’s danger lies in the ‘decline of her character as a com- 
munity.’ Is not this an exact anticipation, in other words, of the 
‘mischief’ described by Mr. Gladstone? If ‘the level of public 
principle and public action has perceptibly gone down in England ’* 
during the last thirty years, is not that the same thing as ‘ the de- 
cline of her character as a community?’ And now comes the very 
serious question on which, if I may be believed, I write from no 
party point of view, whether we may not mistake what occurs in con- 
sequence of this decline for an attempt on the part of particular 
statesmen to bring it about; transpose, in fact, the cause and the 
effect of circumstances? Iam here allowing, for the sake of argu- 
ment, what I think would be difficult to prove—that the present 
Government has laid itself open to the charge in question. If it 
has, it would have done nothing even then which showed so marked 
a disregard for the declared will of Parliament as the celebrated 
Army warrant which, however, we do not believe really made Mr. 
Gladstone unpopular. The use of the royal prerogative to overcome 
2 Parliamentary obstruction did not seem so dreadful after all to 
any one. And if the Parliamentary obstruction since offered by the 
House of Commons, which is ten times as vexatious as any ever offered 
by the House of Lords—and quite as effective too, since it can compel 
the withdrawal or suspension of measures which it has not the power 
to reject—has occasionally induced Ministers to endeavour to avoid 
8 Vide supra, p. 514. 
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discussion, they have only taken a milder step with much greater 
provocation than Mr. Gladstone took with much less. 

We cannot see, therefore, that the kind of conduct now referred to, 
supposing it not to be imaginary, has necessarily anything to do with 
an intentional and deliberate revival of personal government. As the 
legislative body declines in efficiency and in esteem, the executive 
will naturally gather strength. If the House of Commons weakens 
itself by grasping at too much authority, it may be expected to lose a 
part of what it has already got ; and that the ultimate result must be 
to increase the power of ‘ the individual’ it would be easy to show, did 
the present argument require it. Mr. Gladstone hopes that this result 
may beaverted by an improvement in the tone of public opinion. What 
we want, he says, is that every candidate for the House of Commons 
‘shall be chosen on purely public grounds.’ Granted: but this is 
only to say that we want what we want. That candidates are not so 
chosen is only the mischief already complained of stated in another 
form. And suppose this improvement not to take place; suppose 
the downward movement which has been steadily progressing for 
twenty-seven years has acquired too much momentum to be arrested 
now ; suppose the disease to gain ground upon us, till it is gradually 
felt to be incurable. What then? The writer I have quoted from 
the Spectator tells us what then. Coningsby and Sybil tell us what 
then. Mr. Lowe and Mr. Gladstone do not tell us what then. It has 
always seemed to me that the chief practical object of Coningsby and 
Sybil, as far as they had any beyond the revival of poiitical faith, 
and the restoration of the imaginative element in politics, society, 
and religion, was to suggest some possible provision against this not 
impossible contingency. ‘“ We should now so act that when the 
oceasion arrives we should clearly comprehend what we want, and 
have formed an opinion as to the best means by which that want can 
be supplied.”’® Much that Sidonia is made to say upon the sub- 
ject of representative institutions, and the depositaries of power in 
this country, may be speculative or dramatic—not wholly divorced, 
perhaps, from the author’s own convictions, but intended to illustrate 
the character of the speaker at the same time, and coloured by his 
ethical and psychological peculiarities. But in the passage we have 
quoted from Sybil (p. 515) Mr. Disraeli probably spoke his real mind. 
And we have seen how exactly it tallies with the present opinion of 
Mr. Gladstone. When two such men as these, so alike in their 
qualifications for pronouncing an opinion on the subject, and so 
unlike in everything else, are found substantially in agreement, we 
may be certain that the alarm is no idle one, and that, if so, it is by 
far the most important question to which public attention at the 
present day can be directed. 

No thoughtful man who is not a real democrat, with a genuine 
® Coningsby, Book vii. chap. xi. 
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creed and defined principles to support him, can look upon our 
political future without grave misgivings. In Coningsby and Sybil 
we have a contribution towards the solution of the problem. Faith, 
loyalty, and reverence are not too far gone to be revived. If we are 
true to these virtues, we may still establish durable barriers against 
the evils which threaten to engulf us. If man is most happy when 
he lives under a system of due subordination, and renders a cheerful 
and intelligent obedience to the principle of authority, it ought not to 
be impossible—as to make the effort is certainly our bounden duty 
—to reconstruct such a system in this country, where the working 
class still respects birth © more than money, and where, according to 
Mr. Gladstone himself, it loves inequality. The only question is, 
what is to be the central point on which our forces are to rally; 
what the supreme object of veneration to which all alike are to look 
up, and which is to knit all together in the unity of a common 
faith. Law, the State, the remains of the ancient Constitution, 
are too much in the nature of abstractions to serve the required 
purpose. And no doubt, in Coningsby and Sybil, the suggestion 
is, that this function should devolve upon the Crown." 

It is the great merit of the English Constitution that it is capable 
of combining the sentiment of loyalty with the principle of self-govern- 
ment. Under a republic we may have self-government, but there is 
no loyalty. Under an absolute monarchy we may have loyalty, but 
there is no self-government. Under a democratic despotism there is 
neither. If the decline. of the House of Commons, recognised as a 
fact by Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Lowe, Lord Beaconsfield, and by some of 
the ablest writers in the public press, should unhappily continue till 
some change shall be insisted on, it may, of course, come in a demo- 
cratic or republican, as well as in a monarchical, form. On the 
comparative probability of either it would be absurd to speculate at 
present. But we have quite as much right to prefer the one as the 
other; and I should certainly very much prefer to see our ancient 
monarchy prove equal to the crisis, if only for the sake of preserving 
unbroken those associations and prescriptions which are the surest, 
because the least obtrusive, safeguards of public order; which soften 
the harshness and efface the insolence of even arbitrary power; and 
which reconcile men more than anything else in the world to those 
anomalies and inequalities which the wise know to be inseparable 
from all conditions of society, and which the foolish are for ever en- 
dangering their own welfare and that of others in futile efforts to 
remove. Mr. Disraeli, unlike the writer in the Spectator, may have 
believed that the English people, if compelled to devise some equi- 
valent for the declining authority of Parliament, would be more 
likely to found it on monarchical than on republican principles.'’? But 

10 Sybil, Book ii. chap. iv. ; Book iv. chap v.; Book vi. chap. viii. 


} Coningsby, Book vii. chap. xi. 
12 «It is not impossible,’ he says in Coningsby, ‘that the political movements of 
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these are matters of opinion. What is not matter of opinion is, that, 
should such a crisis come upon us, something must be done to meet 
it; and we may fairly see in Coningsby and Sybil an attempt to 
warn the rising generation of what they might expect to happen, so 
that when the time came they might be ready with convictions of 
some kind.'* And when we consider the remarkable verification of 
words then heard for the first time and denounced as fantastic 
eccentricities, but which have since become almost the common- 
places of our own public men, we must allow that the author of them 
has some claims on our political confidence. 

What he said of the House of Commons five-and-thirty years ago 
the leaders of the Liberal party are saying now. What he then pre- 
dicted is now seen to have occurred. The tendency which he dis- 
cerned in its cradle is now becoming so strong and so rapid that 
the ablest men of the day are alarmed by it. Under such circum- 
stances it is at least pardonable to consider whether the most ancient 
institution of the country, which has gathered around itself the love 
and the homage of thirty generations, is incapable of supplying 
us with the required antidote. This, no doubt, is the leading sug- 
gestion, the architectonic idea, of Coningsby and Sybil; and surely 
we have as much right to speculate on the cure of a great political 
evil by strengthening one part of the existing Constitution as by set- 
ting up a new one inits place. If the people of this country are 
satisfied with the working of the House of Commons as it at present 
exists, with its omnivorous yet sprawling activity, its ignoble and 
ceaseless altercations, with its lower level of principle and with the 
gilded dulness which, according to Mr. Lowe and Mr. Gladstone, has 
now established her reign in those halls of ancient eloquence, so be 
it. The machine may jog on for a time, and all these speculations 
and reflections may seem entirely superfluous ; or, on the other hand, 
if, by some great agitation of the public mind, the evii spirit should 
be exorcised and the House of Commons rise once more to its former 
level of moral and intellectual greatness, in that case of course all con- 
siderations of this kind would turn out to have been waste paper, except 
in so far as they had contributed to the awakening of the popular in- 
telligence. But, in default. of either alternative, some reconstruction 
of our Parliamentary machinery will sooner or later be imperatively 
demanded. None such can be conceived of which would not be some 
departure from contemporary usage. And that would be the least 
violent which was conducted with the greatest regard to existing 
forms and institutions. 

In conclusion I wish it to be noted that all which has here been 
said of the present condition of the House of Commons is founded, 
our time, which seem on the surface to have a tendency to democracy, may have in 


reality a monarchical bias.’ 
8 Coningsby, vide supra, p. 525, 
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with one exception, on the language of its own members. I have 
added not a syllable of my own; and have merely pointed out that 
if these statements are correct, and that if the evil proceeds un- 
checked, the public dissatisfaction may be expected at no distant date 
to explode in a demand for change, which, whether republican or 
monarchical, democratic or oligarchic, will eventually tend to lodge 
more power in the hands of individuals, and that it will be well if it 
comes to us in no harsher form than is shadowed out in Coningsby 

and Sybil. 
It was the object of the inquiries contained in these remarkable 
volumes to suggest some provision against the failure of existing 
institutions to satisfy the requirements of the country. As that 
failure has not yet been made manifest, there is no reason at present 
for having recourse to these remedial theories ; and insinuations to 
the effect that they are even now being introduced rest on no evidence 
whatever which is accessible to the general public. On the other 
hand, that such a failure of our existing system as is here contem- 
plated may some day be generally recognised, cannot be deemed a 
wholly extravagant supposition in the face of such spectacles as the 
last two sessions have exhibited, and the comments which they have 
elicited both from public men and from the public press. Take such 
scenes as occurred in the House of Commons on the 26th of June and 
7th of July last, and read the remarks of Mr. Fawcett on the one and 
of the Pall Mall Gazette upon the other. Ten or fifteen years ago 
the man who wrote or spoke in such a style would have been deemed 
a madman. Now, however, it passes without protest, as a familiar 
speculation dealing with acknowledged probabilities. Is this change 
significant of nothing? I have already quoted the language of the 
Spectator of which the same may be said, and the language of living 
statesmen which tends to the same conclusion. If therefore—which 
God forbid !—we ever should find ourselves face to face with such a 
crisis, why should there not be those who will fall back on the ideas 
of Lord Beaconsfield as readily as on those of French or American 

politicians ? 

T. E. KEBBEL. 
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NOTES BY THE WAY IN INDIA: THE 
LAND AND PEOPLE. 


III. 


We left Arrah on the morning of the 18th of December, but not 
before paying a visit to the house, now historical, which was the 
scene of the famous siege during the mutiny in 1857. Mr. Boyle, 
an engineer, with prudent foresight, had stored it with provisions 
and ammunition on the first news of the outbreak. Three regiments 
of mutineers marched upon it on their way to the north, expecting 
it to fall an easy prey. All the English at the station took 
refuge in this house, Mr. Wade, a civilian, taking the command. 
They were six men in number, with twenty Sikh soldiers who stood 
by them. The English posted themselves on the principal floor, the 
Sikhs holding the floor below. Within a hundred yards stands a 
larger house which was seized by the enemy, where they placed 
two guns, which fortunately burst soon after opening fire. For three 
days the besieged party held their ground, hoping every hour for 
relief. But water failed. Boyle set the Sikhs with their bayonets 
to dig a hole below the cellar, which yielded water! In the night 
they made a raid outside and captured some of the rebels’ sheep. For 
ten days they held the place, killing many of the enemy without 
losing a man themselves, and were then relieved by a force under 
Sir Vincent Eyre. Six Englishmen and twenty Sikhs against 3,000 
mutineers! The house is a small two-story bungalow, the ground 
quite flat all round, and with many fine park-like trees. We were 
lodged within 150 yards of this house, with every door now open 
all night, as is the common practice in this country. 

Soon after passing Beheah, we crossed the river Soane—on the 
longest stone bridge in India, I believe—at this dry season consisting 
of two small streams flowing on each side of its wide bed. We 
passed Dinapore, and Patna, where there is an immense granary built 
many years ago as a safeguard against famine—but never used. The 
country is richly cultivated—many temples and tombs among the 
gardens and potato fields—the land beautifully managed—fine fields 
of tobacco, linseed, and the small squares of poppy for opium. Palm 


1 See Map in July number. 
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trees are now seen overtopping every woodland—many single, some 
in avenues. Vast sweeps of verdure stretch away from the railway in 
the rice districts, gram and other late corn crops now in many 
places covering the ground from which the rice has been carried, 
The plantain, with its broad shining leaves, throws its cooling 
shade over the workers at the wells. Parrots and other birds of gay 
plumage perch on the telegraph wires. Verily it is a goodly country 
—from Mooltan to Calcutta a splendid plain of magnificent land, for 
1,600 miles. 

At the next station we left the main line, and went a few miles 
down to the Ganges, where the agent for the railway had kindly 
provided a steam launch. The Ganges here is of great width, and 
much nearer the level of the land than I have yet seen it. When in 
flood it overflows much of the country. We steamed across and 
down the river for eight miles, passing about a score of alligators 
basking on the sand. Entering a train on the other side, in three 
hours we reached Derbunga, passing some very fine fields of tobacco 
on the way, much rice, and a fine crop of pulse everywhere. This was 
one of the worst affected districts during the famine of 1874. Asa 
famine relief work the collector planted mango and other fruit trees 
dlong the sides of some hundred miles of the public roads, which, 
besides affording welcome shade to the weary traveller, are capable of 
yielding food for six or eight weeks to tens of thousands, good and 
palatable when eked out with a little rice. 

There are two lines of railway proposed for the north of this 
district, 114 miles altogether, which would pass through a populous 
country, tap Nepaul on its richest side, and have a large paying traffic. 
The country is level, no tunnels nor large bridges are required, and 
the land cheap. In this locality the line could be constructed at 
6,0007. a mile, inclusive of plant. There is here, and in many other 
parts of India, an excellent opening for railway enterprise if conducted 
on principles of strict economy. Though the financial position of 
fhe Government forbids new works being at present undertaken by 
them, the advantage they would reap directly as the great landowners 
in having access to markets opened up to their tenants, and the 
greater safeguard against famines which railway access secures, might 

justify the risk of offering a partial guarantee upon well-selected 
lines. The State lines already made by Government are in fact as 
much guaranteed lines as those termed ‘guaranteed,’ for they are 
made with borrowed money for which the Government must pay 
interest. A better policy might be to induce capitalists to take this 
business into their own hands by offering a partial guarantee, on a 
specified expenditure, sufficient to give a basis of security, without 
lulling that activity and care which are necessary to the complete 
success of such anenterprise. Three per cent. consols are now almost 
at par, and while money is so cheap it seems not improbable that an 
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offer of a three per cent. guarantee by Government would induce 
capitalists in this country to come forward, provided, under proper 
restrictions as to rates, the entire profit beyond the guarantee were 
left to them. Lines of railway made in this way through tracts of 
country as fertile as those to which, without any guarantee, British 
capital is sent in America, and with the great advantage over America 
of an abundant population fond of moving about, could hardly fail of 
success. The Government would be relieved of details for which it 
is not well adapted, and men thoroughly trained in the business of 
transport and traffic management would be substituted for officers 
without such training. 

In front of the railway station at Derbunga on the morning we 
left, the 20th of December, we were fortunate in getting a fine view 
of Mount Everest, 29,000 feet, the highest of the Himalayan range, 
180 miles distant. Two grand snowy peaks were distinctly visible by 
the eye, and plainer still by the aid of a glass. The sky was cloudless. 

On returning to the Ganges from Derbunga a branch of new 
railway was being laid at the river, where I observed that the 
carrying of earth was all done by women, in baskets on their heads, 
and coals were being landed on a wharf and carried by women in the 
same manner. On crossing the river we proceeded southwards by 
the East Indian railway, through a country more or less rich. We 
passed through Sonthal, which is a hilly and poorer country than most I 
have seen. In the morning we reached Burdwan, where at 6.30 we 
were received by the collector, and immediately driven some miles 
out into the country to inspect its agriculture. The whole of this 
region within eighty miles of Calcutta is good rice land. There is 
generally rainfall sufficient to mature a rice crop, and year after 
year the same ground is called on for a new crop, which they say 
varies with the season, but on the whole shows no sign of exhaustion. 

Walking through the rice fields, from which most of the crop is 
now cut, we come to a village among ponds of water. The mud huts 
have in long generations of successive owners gradually raised them- 
selves above the dead level of the surrounding country—each new hut 
being founded on the ruins of those preceding it—at once raising the 
level of the dwellings, and sinking by the excavated soil the large and 
deep ponds which have yielded the material for the latest as well as 
the earliest erections. The villages are thus found to be situated 
on raised mounds, from which they overlook the subjacent rice plains ; 
and as it is only on these mounds that trees flourish in this wet country, 
each village has its fine ancestral trees overhanging the houses and 
shading the water. Among these are the two kinds of palm, the 
short but massive-leaved date palm, and the tall cocoa-nut palm 
overtopping all others. The people of Lower Bengal are a darker race 
than those in the north-west; they have jet-black hair, and many 
of the younger men go bareheaded in the sun. Having but one 
NN2 
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general crop, rice, they have vegetable gardens close to the villages, 
and these are certainly not less comfortable than those where greater 
variety of produce is raised. Every house has an outer house for the 
cattle, whence you enter a small court-yard, upon which the dwelling. 
house opens. Most of the buildings are of mud. Some are more 
substantial, and many of them with tile roofs, often covered with 
creepers, and bearing a fine crop of pumpkins, lying warm in the 
sun among their glistening leaves. The people seem to an English 
eye scantily clothed, but they have great freedom of movement ; and 
as most of their body is covered with only its natural garment of 
dark shining skin, they are in no way dependent on the tailor for 
fashion, for theirs does not change. The women do not run off 
here, and the men and boys readily enter into conversation. The 
dogs alone show a keen feeling of inhospitality, which their dark 
owners try in vain to dispel. The little oxen look shy, and the 
black buffalo cows must be very warily passed, as they lower their 
twisted horns with evident signs of sincerity. 

This village is said to be a fair sample of those in the neighbour- 
hood of Burdwan. The people are on the whole well todo. They 
have all good stocks of rice, some of them have four years’ stores by 
them, stored in round stacks of unhusked rice. They spend so little; 
7lbs. of rice to a family of five will feed them handsomely,—say 34d. 
a day, or 5l. 6s. a year, and their clothing perhaps 30s. more. 
Nor do they desire to improve their mode of living. They drink no 
strong liquors, and the poorest of them are kind to poor relations. The 
Hindu religion enjoins this, and every one who has any land considers 
it a duty to feed the infirm and poor of his own kin. There is no 
poor-law, and until recent famine years there were no poor. If we com- 
pare with our agricultural labourers these people with their little 
farms, their cattle, and their rice, I fear the Indian has the better 
lot, so far as the enjoyment of life is concerned. He is his own 
master, works hard at seed-time and harvest, but has long spells of 
light or no work between. As prices rise, he will become independent 
of the Bunyia, and be able to treat with him on equal terms. 

In Bengal there are three conditions only upon which the land- 
owners can claim an advance of rent from cultivators who have 
permanent rights of occupancy. 1. If the land be found on measure- 
ment to be larger than was supposed. 2. If the land be held at a 
lower rent than the prevailing rate for similar land with equal advan- 
tages held by the same class of cultivators in the vicinity. 3. If the 
value of the produee, or the productive powers of the land, have 
increased otherwise than at the expense or by the agency of the cul- 
tivator. The court will grant a claim for abatement of first and 
third in case the contrary may have occurred. The judge here is 
opposed to the extension of ‘ occupancy rights,’ as certain to lead to 
more subdivision, because the Hindu law directs all property to be 
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divided equally amongst sons. This has already, in some localities, 
led to the smallest subdivisions—a cowrie being in some instances 
the rent paid by an occupant, which indicatesa density of population 
beyond the power of the soil to maintain it. The system of village 
communities is much safer, as it does not recognise individual rights 
of property, and thereby compels the superfluous population to go forth 
for the common safety. To limit the power of oppression by the 
Bunyia, it is recommended here to restore the old Hindu practice, 
that a debt should not be legally increased by interest to an amount 
beyond twice the original sum borrowed. 

In the evening of Saturday we reached Calcutta, where we spent 
Sunday. I went to the cathedral, which is a handsome church, with 
a statue of Heber in the vestibule; and, on the left of the door-way, 
a mural monument to Colonel Baird Smith, who directed the engi- 
neering operations which led to the capture of Delhi, and who died 
at the early age of forty-three, having, during his comparatively short 
career, rendered great services to India. 

On Monday, the 23rd of December, we proceeded to Eastern 
Bengal, travelling through a very rich country, chiefly in rice, 
except where the land is slightly elevated above the flat plain, when 
it is covered with winter crops of wheat and barley, vegetables, 
mustard, and other luxuriant-growingoil plants. Aftertravelling 180 
miles through this richly cultivated country we reach Goalunda, 
the point of junction of the Ganges and Brahmapootra. These 
two grand rivers, starting from opposite sides of the same snowy 
range in the Himalayas—-the one at first flowing west, and then on 
reaching the plain turning south-east; the other flowing east, and, 
after rounding the eastern end of the Himalayas, turning west—both, 
after a course of 1,000 miles, here mingle their waters, about 200 
miles from the sea. They then become an immense river, far larger 
than the Mississippi. The Rhine and the Rhone are streamlets in 
comparison. Here we embark in a two-funnelled steamer of great 
size, with comfortable little rooms on deck which we occupy for 
the next three nights, and in the usual bright sunshine we commence 
our cruise on this great inland navigation. You may go up the 

Ganges seven hundred miles, up the Brahmapootra five hundred miles, 
up another river to Cachar two hundred miles, on all of which steamers 
ply, besides many smaller rivers and channels permeating the country, 
and covered with country boats bringing down jute to be shipped at 
Chittagong, 250 miles below us, for Dundee—or rice, and other produce 
with which this country teems, for Calcutta. The banks of the rivers 
are not above fifteen feet higher than the stream, rich alluvial mould, 
and during the rains in June, July, and August, and when the snow 
melts on the Himalayas, the greater part of the flat country becomes 
a sea, the rice and jute covered with water, and the people in their 
villages, on the slightly elevated grounds, isolated, and communi- 
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cating with each other by boats. This is not an unhealthy time. It 
is when the rains abate and the rivers return within their beds, and 
the soaked ground, covered with rank vegetation reeking in the 
blazing sun, throws out its exhalations, that fever sets in and carries 
off a large percentage of the population. This is not unfrequently 
followed by cholera, so that if nature has been prolific of soil and 
crop, it is not unattended with ills from which our more niggard soil 
and harsher climate are happily free. To the eye of the agriculturist 
the country at this season is magnificent. The people are all afoot, 
or in boats. As we open each new channel, fleets of white sails are 
coming down before a light breeze, graceful as swans; and at every 
village we pass—and they are thick along the banks—the people are 
laving water, bathing in the stream, or plying their little high-sterned 
boats nimbly about. Every mile or two we pass what appears like 
the spire of a village church, but which really marks the place where 
some Nawab’s body was burned, the spiral form of monument being 
here used instead of the more common dome. 

The valley of the Brahmapootra contains 20,000 square miles of 
fine alluvial land. This is more than double the area of the culti- 
vated land of Egypt, all fertile, and much of it with abundance of 
fine coal, and an ample rainfall. It is traversed bya navigable river, 
but with all these advantages it imports rice for the support of the 
imported coolies who work the tea estates. There is every opportu- 
nity and motive for colonisation—people too numerous and on the 
edge of famine if the rains fail, within 600 or 800 miles, with railway 
most of the way, and a navigable river, the same supreme Govern- 
ment; and yet three-fourths of this fertile region are still in jungle. 
In the Garrow Hills, which project into this plain, coal of excellent 
quality is found within 250 miles of Calcutta, with water carriage, 
wanting only a connecting link between the river and the coal field. 
Though surrounded by our stations, this high country is inhabited by 
lawless tribes, and is still marked in the maps as ‘ unexplored.’ 

The rivers are constantly encroaching in one place and leaving 
another. We passed two large castles, both of which were originally 
some miles away from the river, but from change of its course are now 
undermined and sliding into it, the roofs and all the woodwork having 
been removed. The river bank is lined for some miles with cottages 
made of bamboo, and covered with steep thatched roofs. The culti- 
vators who inhabit them are ready to move back or forward as the 
river alters its course, fresh fields being at their disposal in exchange 
for those which the river absorbs. They are charged very low rates 
for this rich fresh alluvial land, a mere acknowledgment, as it is 
capable of growing any crop, but subject to this risk. The captain, 
who has been many years on these rivers, tells me that three coolies 
will do as much work as one European, if employed by contract. 
There is much pottery made along the banks and shipped on the river. 
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We passed a steamer with two large cargo boats tied to her side, 
carrying from 1,400 to 2,000 tons of produce. They gather this on 
the river side, some going to Goalundo, whence it passes by railway to 
Calcutta, some direct by water to Calcutta or to Chittagong. This part 
of the country has been greatly enriched by the extension of jute, 
the cultivators hitherto getting all the profit, as united action has 
enabled them to resist an increase of rent, and the value of the crop 
is three times greater than that of rice. This, by diminishing the 
area of rice, has lessened the supply of food more than is either safe 
or desirable. We land on the bank and walk through the fields to 
a village which displays many signs of prosperity, in good houses, and 
plentiful reserves of grain stored up in large beehive stacks for future 
sale or consumption. 

Turning up the branch river to Dacca, we meet numbers of cargo 
vessels coming down under full sail, and pass two sea-going ships at 
anchor and taking in cargo. The left bank has a continued succes- 
sion of villages, nestling among the trees, and is very populous, some 
parts having 1,000 to the square mile. Small boats crowded with 
people are moving about, and the scene is lively and gay in the warm 
sunshine, the light but cooling breeze, and the sparkling water. We 
pass a white steamer, with a lighter covered with awnings tied to her 
side, in which the commissioner is making his rounds to his different 
stations. Then an indigo factory, no longer used, the cultivation of 
indigo having been given up here, the increasing value of other crops 
rendering it comparatively unremunerative. Some kinds of jute 
grow on dry land, some three feet deep in water. There is no arti- 
ficial irrigation here, but the overflow of the river covers the country 
and leaves a rich deposit upon which jute and rice equally thrive. 
Two crops of rice in a year are quite common, one the wet, the other 
the dry crop, and as there is a fresh deposit with every annual flood 
the land improves under this system. 

The land is held under permanent settlement, and as the Govern- 
ment has no immediate interest in the question of rent, the land- 
lords and their tenants fight that out with the help of the courts 
of law, the latter making up a common purse for the purpose. The 
law’s delay, and the difficulty of dealing with large numbers of small 
tenants, enable these to get the upper hand by uniting against 
enhancement of rents, and even against any rent, as the landlord is 
called on by the courts to show by his books that he has received the 
precise rent for five years back; otherwise they will not grant hima 
decree, thus casting the onus on him to show that he is entitled to 
rent. A landowner complained to me that while Government exacts 
its rent to the day, or sells the estate of the defaulter, its courts 
throw such difficulties in his way, that from three of his estates, with 
hundreds of small occupiers, he is unable to get any rent, as in each 
single case he is compelled to sue, and it has become a question 
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whether it will pay to do so. The circumstances here are the reverse 
of what we found them in the North-West Provinces. There the 
Government interfered to protect the cultivator from the landlord by 
giving him ‘ occupancy rights,’ which, being transferable, were quickly 
pawned by the poor man to the money-lender. Here the cultivators 
being near good markets have become so independent that the 
landlord asks for Government assistance against them. Their united 
action in withholding rent is a serious matter to the small land- 
owners, whose caste and condition often forbid them to cultivate 
the land themselves, and who are thus dependent on the rent for their 
living. The lesson to be drawn from these opposite results would seem 
to be that the less the Government, and the courts of law, interfere 
in the relations between landlord and tenant, the more likely are they 
to be satisfactorily arranged by the mutual interests of the parties. 

I found the price of salt here three halfpence a pound. A 
family of four will consume four pounds a month, or 48 lbs. in a 
year, at a cost of 6s. The duty is nine-tenths of the price, or in this 
case about 5s. 5d., and, as the earnings of the family are 16s. a month, 
the salt tax costs them the thirty-fifth part of their wages. This 
is equal in our term to a sevenpenny income-tax, but it is the only 
tax, direct or indirect, which the mass of the people pay. The rivers 
here swarm with fish, which must be salted to preserve them for 
transport, but the cost of salt is three times that of the fish, and an 
abatement of the duty for fish-curing is allowed by Government. 

Dacoa is an ancient city standing on the edge of a navigable river, 
on an elevation of red clay some twenty feet higher than the low rice 
plain. It was before our time first a Portuguese, and then a French 
station, for the Dacca muslin trade, a manufacture which is still car- 
ried on. There is a military station which at the mutiny was 
recaptured from the mutineers by the officers and sailors of the fleet. 
In the vicinity there is a fine park, with a good race-course, the sport 
on which is greatly enjoyed by the native population. Some miles from 
the town when driving into the country we met a man carrying on 
his head a nicely balanced load of earthen pots, packed on a circular 
hoop crossed with string. It was balanced by a stick held over the 
shoulder keeping it all square. He had fifty of these pots, weighing 
together 120 lbs., on his head, and was stepping along at a quick 
springing trot, a capital mode of conveying brittle ware over a bad 
road. Other men were carrying equally neatly arranged head-loads 
of vegetables and fruit to the Dacca market. There is a large export 
of rice from this division, amounting last year to 150,000 tons. In 
the district below Backergunge, which was swept a few years ago by 
the terrible storm waves, the land is so productive that the people 
who were left are quickly recovering prosperity. They are self-reliant 
and industrious, and live in great comfort, spending their money 
freely at the fairs in the idle season from January to May. They 
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dwell in homesteads of two or three acres, with a raised road running 
to the river, lined on each side by cocoa-nut and date palms and other 
fruit trees. They have an outer house where they transact business, 
receive visitors, and put up guests for the night, and an inner house for 
the family. So productive is the soil that many support themselves 
from their homestead gardens, and have the crop of their farms for sale. 

On our return to Calcutta I had an opportunity of seeing the city 
and its environs during the Christmas week, when I had the honour of 
being the guest of the Viceroy. The population within municipal 
limits is 430,000, of whom two-thirds are males, and one-third 
females. This remarkable disparity is shared in a less degree by the 
city of Bombay, but not at all by that of Madras, where the sexes 
are equal in number. The total population of each province shows no 
such disparity, Bengal and Madras having an equal proportion. The 
Hindus and Mohammedans are as two to one in the city of Calcutta, 
and province of Bengal. The city stands on the Hoogly branch of 
the Ganges, about 80 miles from the sea, to which it is navigable by 
large ships. The river-bank of Calcutta is lined with shipping, from 
which, and from the fortress, a fine park stretches along the front 
of the city to the grounds of Government House, the residence of the 
Viceroy. This park, the Maidan, is very extensive, and includes a 
race-course, and abundant space for the exercise of troops and the 
recreation of the public. It contains numerous statues of personages 
more or less notable, and a lofty pillar, the most conspicuous object. in 
Calcutta, to the memory of Sir David Ochterlony, ‘statesman and 
soldier, who died in 1825. Of Clive and Warren Hastings I found 
no memorial here. There are equestrian statues of Lord Hardinge 
and Lord Mayo, with appropriate inscriptions, and ‘to Earl Canning, 
Governor-General, and first Viceroy of India,’ with the date of his 
birth and death, but nothing more. Remembering the trying times 
of the mutiny, and the calm courage he displayed during those terrible 
months, it struck me that the words, mens equa in arduis, would 
be an appropriate addition. In the neighbourhood is a statue of 
Lord Lawrence. In the beautiful public gardens nearest to the 
shipping, stands in white marble the statue of ‘Sir William Peel, 
V.C., K.C.B., commander of the Naval Brigade in the War of the 
Indian Mutiny,’ whose ship-guns I saw at Lucknow, and whose 
courage and devotion, and too early death, will not soon be forgotten 
by his countrymen. At Calcutta, as at previous halting-places, the 
Famine Commission held careful courts of inquiry, having here an 
opportunity of examining several of the higher officials who had had 
practical experience of the management of Indian famines. 


We left Calcutta on the 2nd of January, at 7 a.M., and spent all 


the day going down the river to the Sandheads, in the troopship ‘ Tenas- 
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serim,’ in which we were so fortunate as to get a passage to Madras, 
The low banks of the river are much wooded, the palm being predomi- 
nant. Towards evening we passed the revolving light, and soon 
afterwards stood on a south-west course across the ‘ black water.’ The 
evening was very fine with clear moonlight, the stars glancing bright 
from the dark background through light fleecy clouds. The next 
morning brought a fine breeze, brightening the colour of the translucent 
water, now, under the influence of powerful sunlight, a sparkling blue. 
We pass Juggernaut, which stands on the edge of the sea. Next 
day we are off Vizigapatam, having passed Ganjam in the night. The 
line of coast is partly low, and partly long hills with peaks in the 
distance rising from 600 up to 2,000 feet. The town lies at the foot 
of the hills, a temple, prominently placed on a spur, overlooking the 
harbour. In that part are the places of business, and east of it the 
native town of thatched mud-houses. About a mile farther the villa 
suburb, where the houses of the principal inhabitants are built, stands 
on a low height amidst evergreens and trees, open to the refreshing 
sea breeze, and, as seen from the sea, very like the villas on the road 
from Cannes to Nice. 

Boats of the most primitive build come off with oysters, vegetables, 
and poultry. They are simply three pieces of timber, about nine 
inches square and twelve feet long, tied together at each end, and 
pointed to pierce the wave. Two men kneeling, the one in the front, 
the other in the stern, propel them by a small oar or paddle, the wave 
running in over the bows and out at the stern. The harbour master 
came off in a large Mussowlie boat which carries many people, the 
rowers keeping time by a monotonous chant. These boats have their 
planks bound together by cord, not by nails, and are so elastic that 
the planks do not break but ‘ give’ when driven broadside on the beach 
by the heavy surf which nearly always runs upon this coast. We landed 
through a great wave over the bar, but without surf, inside a quiet 
harbour, shut in by rounded hills, not unlike Dartmouth. It was the 
last day of the feast of Mohurrum, and the whole population were in 
the streets in gala suit, following processions of fragile but showy 
erections with figures carried on platforms shoulder high by men with 
painted faces, preceded by drums. The people looked well fed and 
clad, and all were gay and in high spirits, much like a country fair 
at home. There was quite a brilliant display of colour, the women 
and girls with jewels, or gold or silver ornaments in their noses, and 
on their arms and ankles. 

The system of land tenure here is that of large landowners, a few 
small ones, and the remainder cultivators. The rent paid by the 
last is about three times that which the Government receives from the 
landowners. The cultivators have seldom rights of occupancy, but 
they are not oppressed by the zemindars. The labourers without land 
are worst off, as there is little demand for labour. The Collector’s 
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district here is 21,000 square miles, and is larger and more populous 
than Greece or Denmark. We returned to the ship in the evening. 

Next morning we were off Coconada, the port of the navigable 
canals and great irrigation works of the Godavery. These works, 
which are a monument of the engineering skill and ability of Sir 
Arthur Cotton, are confined to the delta of that river. It has a 
course of 900 miles, and receives various affluents—making with it 
a total mileage of 2,610—420 miles of which are capable of navigation 
above the Anicut for five months of the year. On the main river 
the general fall does not exceed one foot in the mile. Below the 
gorge where the river breaks through the eastern Ghats, navigation is 
practicable most part of the year. In this gorge the river is narrowed 
from a width in some places of two miles to 300 yards, the hills 
rising from the water’s edge to a height of more than 2,000 feet. 
Here the scenery is very fine, and has been compared to that of the 
Rhine. Emerging from the gorge which it has traversed for twenty 
miles, the river spreads itself into a broad stream, dotted with islands, 
till passing out of the hills it continues its course to the great Anicut of 
Dowlaisherum, whence it is conducted though the fertilised delta 
by a network of irrigation canals to its outlets at the sea. These 
canals are constructed for navigation also, so that they serve the double 
purpose of producing a crop and of conveying it to market. 

The area of delta land irrigated by the Godavery is 540,000 acres. 
The soil is a black deposit, carried down by the river, and gradually 
spread over its sandy delta. The crop chiefly grown is rice. In the 
famine year of 1876-7 rice to the value of half a million sterling was 
exported from Coconada. There is seldom more than one crop of rice 
taken the same year, either because there is not time for a second 
crop to mature, or because the first crop exhausts the land so much 
that it cannot yield a second until it has had a fresh coat from the 
irrigation of the wet season. The cost of interest and maintenance is 
about 1s. 8d. an acre, and as the rates paid by the cultivator are 16s. an 
acre for a sugar crop, 8s. for rice, and 4s. for dry crop, there is a very 
large profit to Government from the Godavery irrigation. The exports 
of produce from Coconada have increased eightfold in consequence of 
the irrigation works, and each five years continues to show a growing 
increase. The canals of the Kistna, which are now connected by the 
Buckingham Canal with the Godavery, afford irrigation to 265,000 
acres, and both systems are capable of considerable extension, and, 
from the few locks and bridges required, are peculiarly favourable for 
navigation also. The Buckingham Canal, completed during the late 
famine, affords a boat communication of 400 miles between these 
districts and Madras. 

Landing at Madras, we disembarked from the Mussowlie boat 
at the central jetty, thus escaping the surf on the beach. Consider- 
able progress has been made in the erection of the concrete piers 
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now advancing from the shore at each extremity of the new harbour 
works. Unlike those of Alexandria and Port Said, the quays are 
built with a perfectly smooth face, the force of the wave here being 
greater, and this mode of construction being for that reason preferred 
by the engineer, who entertains the fullest confidence in the future 
success of the harbour works. The inconvenience of the surf which 
constantly runs along this open shore is not, except in gales at the 
time of the monsoon, a serious obstacle to trade. During the late 
famine there was more work done in landing cargo than the most 
sanguine ever expect to see as a regular trade, and it was all done by 
lighters loading and unloading from the ships at anchor in the offing. 
All along this coast, notwithstanding the surf-wave, the same safety in 
landing cargo by Mussowlie boats can be counted on. 

Approaching it from the sea, Madras is seen to advantage. There 
is a long flat coast clothed with trees, among which, in openings of 
the woods, portions of the city become visible. The tower of the 
lighthouse, the large white house, the residence of the governor, 
with its park, next to it the fort, and then the handsome new 
buildings of the Legislative Assembly and the Revenue Board, come 
prominently into view. The temperature is at this season, January, 
eight degrees higher than that of Calcutta, but the fine sea breeze 
compensates for that. Though the climate is more damp and 
unpleasant, it is not unhealthy, and the city is well supplied with 
water. It is 840 miles from Calcutta by sea, and ten degrees nearer 
the equator. Ina population of about 400,000, there is a larger 
proportion of Christians, and a smaller of Mohammedans, than in 
any of the other great cities of India, three-fourths of the people 
being Hindus, one-eighth Mohammedans, one-eleventh Christians, 
and the remainder various. The country is clothed with wood, and, 
except in the thickly populated parts of the town, the houses of 
the poorer class are embowered in shrubberies, and those of the 
Europeans in handsome, parklike enclosures. There are fine roads in 
all directions, and large sweeps of lakelike rivers and canals. The 
military bands play on alternate evenings at the seaside in the 
cooling breeze, within sound of the heavy booming wave that never 
ceases to break on this open shore. This may be termed ‘the Row’ 
of Madras, whence the carriages convey their owners to the Club, 
where the ladies interview each other while the gentlemen go in to 
learn the latest news before returning home with them to dinner. 

In extent and population the Presidency of Madras exceeds by a 
little that of the United Kingdom. The food crops cover an area 
nearly twice as great as ours, 22,500,000 acres compared with 
11,600,000. One-fifth of the whole is irrigated land, but not quite 
one-third of that derives its supply from unfailing sources, the rivers 
which take their rise in the western range of mountains, and are fed 
by the monsoon rains. The remainder is dependent on reservoirs or 
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one-third, and irrigation two-thirds, of the 5,400 tons of water which 
each acre of this soil requires for the production of a good crop. A 
well with a double lift, worked by one bullock, yields 100 tons, or one 
inch of water over an acre, in a day. By the machinery here adopted 
one bullock does nearly the usual work of two. The application of water 
in ordinary seasons doubles the crop where the ground is manured, 
and in seasons of drought makes a crop certain. But the cost of its 
application from a well, if all labour is counted, is not less than 40s, 
to 50s. an acre, and where water is got by gravitation from a canal, 
there is generally great waste of this expensive and valuable article, 
One of the points most insisted upon as the result of Mr. Robertson’s 
experience here is the necessity in India of economising water for 
irrigation. The next is the substitution of wood fuel for cow-dung 
in order to preserve the manure for the land. This, he finds, might be 
done by planting hedge-row timber, the Inga dulcis, of quick growth, 
which in three years would yield four tons of wood fuel per mile. The 
manure itself might be largely increased by fodder crops: cholum, if 
irrigated, will yield five cropsina season. This, he thinks, might be 
grown on part of the fallows, of which in Madras there are four million 
acres. Guinea grass is found a capital rotation crop for grazing, as it 
cleans and refreshes the land when put down for two years. The area 
of wheat in Madras is small, the temperature being too high for it. 

The improvement of the breed of sheep has been attempted here 
by selection, and crossing native breeds. The merino cross will be 
tried. The produce of the breed as improved is distributed over 
the country through the civil officers. 

As an educational establishment Sydapet has sixty students of the 
average age of twenty-two, who have previously matriculated at the 
universities. They are Parsees and Brahmins and others, from Bombay 
and Madras, who will return to their own districts as instructors in agri- 
culture. They go through a regular three years’ course of chemistry, 
botany, zoology, veterinary surgery, surveying, and bookkeeping, and 
are employed an hour in the field every morning in practical agri- 
culture. The students are thus not only instructed in the several 
sciences connected with agriculture, but are familiarised with its 
practice, and with the instructive experiments in the use of water and 
manure, the improvement of the breed of live stock, and the economy 
of labour by improved implements and machinery. 

One of the most interesting experiments which have been made at 
Sydapet is that of the value of cow-dung as manure in its natural 
state, compared with the ashes of the same quantity after being burnt 
and used as fuel. The former weighed 3,150 pounds, the latter 130 
pounds. To two equal adjoining plots of land these severally were 
applied, and a third plot had no manure. The plots were otherwise 
treated alike, and the whole was sown with a green fodder crop of 
cholum. The weight of fodder from the first and second cuttings was: 
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| Plot 1, Plot2,with | Plot 3, 
with manure ashes of manure | nothing 
| a 
: . _— tae, ite. 
First Cutting . | 4,058 =| = 4,368 =| 3,140 
Second Cutting . | 1,680 | 1.176 | 396 
—— ge aoe 
Weight of both Cuttings . Pig) 5,738 5,544 | 4,036 





The ashes thus gave the largest crop at the first cutting, the manure 
in that form more quickly yielding its strength. At the second cut- 
ting the more slowly acting dung showed the larger result. But the 
weight of the two cuttings together is so nearly alike as to lead to 
the inference that the universal practice in India of using the dung 
first for fuel, and afterwards as ashes for manure, ought not to be 
hastily condemned. This being a question of great economical im- 
portance, I ventured to press on Mr. Robertson the propriety of 
repeating and testing the experiment. Very great advantage to 
India is likely to result from the well-considered experiments carried 
out here by Mr. Robertson. 

After taking the evidence, for several consecutive days, of the 
leading officials, including that of the Duke of Buckingham, the 
Governor, we left Madras on the evening of the 16th of January to 
visit the southern part of the Presidency, and at six next morning we 
were at Erode in the valley of the Cauvery, described by the Duke of 
Wellington in 1804 in words exactly applicable to its present condition. 
‘Innumerable canals,’ he says, ‘are cut from it, from its rise in the 
western mountains till it falls into the sea. And these happy countries 
are certain of a crop, whether rains are abundant or otherwise. No 
river in India is so much taken advantage of, and none with such a fall, 
and banks so low, and therefore naturally so capable of use.’ From 
Erode to Trichinopoly the railway skirts this plain, along which the 
main canal is carried, whence the water is carefully spread over the 
richer ground on the flat, and thence to the little squares that divide 
each owner’s patch. Here rice is most carefully planted and culti- 
vated, and is seen in all stages of growth. Nothing can exceed the - 
perfection of this rice culture. Every plant has its place, and not a 
blank is visible. From the top of the rock of Trichinopoly, which 
rises 400 feet out of the plain, it was extremely pleasant to breathe 
the invigorating air, and enjoy the lovely view in the setting sun. 
As far as the eye could reach, the rich plain, watered by the canals, 
was covered with vegetation. With its affluents, the Cauvery waters, 
probably, a greater area than any river in India. Besides the irriga- 
tion of its valley in Mysore, and its further course through the distriets 
of Coimbatore, Salem, and Trichinopoly, the irrigated area of Tanjore 
alone is 725,000 acres. Its revenue exceeds that of any other river 
in India, and nowhere has the cost of construction and maintenance 
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been on so moderate a scale. The system of irrigation here is very 
ancient, and the Cauvery has been preserved from the danger of its 
waters passing into the Coleroon by Sir Arthur Cotton’s great work in 
1836, the Anicut, which controls the river at the head of the delta, and 
enables the engineer to direct its course at his discretion. The range 
of the Shevaroy hills is seen along the northern edge of the plain, 
one hill of which very much resembles Arthur’s Seat at Edinburgh. 

The villages are built of the red clay of the country, the houses 
thatched, smail, and poor. There are no gardens round the villages, 
and the pecple are much alike everywhere. Here is a man sitting 
on his haunches with a large bundle tied up in a white cloth beside 
him, and but for the man’s head it would be difficult to tell which 
is the man and which the bundle. We pass small temples with 
figures of horses on each side looking towards them. The great Hindu 
temple of Trichinopoly with its 1,000 pillars, and 10,000 people 
living within its external walls, appeared to me grotesque, extravagant, 
and anything but awe-inspiring. Not a feeling of reverence entered my 
mind as I walked through the tawdry aisles, and no room was found 
for it when, at the most sacred spot, where the jewels of the idols 
were brought out for exhibition, a Nautch girl began her dance toa 
monotonous jig tune, and a couple of elephants, taught by their 
keepers to make a begging snort, at the same time appealed to our 
sympathy. The temple is built on an island among the devious 
waters of the river, and approached by a bridge through groves of 
palms and other lofty trees which hide its great extent. 

The collectorate of Trichinopoly was resettled for thirty years in 
1864. It contains 356 villages, and the Government assessment was 
then reduced 25 per cent. Since the time when Clive lived here, in 
a house still standing at the foot of the Rock, and from times much 
more recent, population has largely increased. Prices have risen, 
railways have been made, export markets have been opened up, 
irrigation has been improved, life and property are secure—but the 
land revenue declines! And for the plain reason, that no limit is 
placed to the subdivision of property, and thereby every encourage- 
ment is given to the increase of population. By the Hindu law of 
subdivision among male children, an estate of 100 acres held by one 
man may be reduced in three generations to holdings of three-fourths 
of an acre each. And many are in that condition, for the majority 
will stay at home, and subdivision becomes excessive. The Govern- 
ment charge for land in river-irrigated villages here is not one-third 
of what is paid in some other localities no better in quality. It is 
not the productive quality of the soil that must alone be considered 
by a paternal government which is also the landowner, but the 
capacity it possesses to maintain the population upon it. In a gene- 
ration or two more, if this principle of subdivision remains unchecked, 
there will be no revenue left to the Government. Even the rich soil 
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of Tanjore, with a population now exceeding 1,000 per square mile, 
js said to be noticeably falling off in productiveness. 

In the native states along the coast of Western India, from Cape 
Comorin to Goa, there has been for many centuries a system of strict 
entail, by which the eldest son succeeds to all the property, and the 
rest of the sons are not allowed to marry. Large estates have thus 
during all that period been kept together. The cultivators have 
leases for twelve years, with a renewal fine every twelfth year. A 
sum of money is paid at the beginning, and the use of the land is 
given as interest on this sum: but the fine was originally stipulated 
for, and the connection is thus maintained for generations. The 
cultivators may subdivide, but there are as many adding to their 
lands as those who diminish them, and the proportion of small 
properties does not increase. 

Sugar-cane, plantain, saffron, betel, are ail grown in the Trichi- 
nopoly district, and yield good returns. There is also some black soil 
suitable for cotton, which, however, is not much grown. The ashes of 
cow-dung are carefully preserved for manure, but town refuse is little 
prized. 

Crossing the ridge of dry land towards Madura, we go through a 
country heavily touched by the famine—a red stony soil, dry and 
parched, most of it lying uncultivated, and all showing signs of 
deficient water supply and unremunerative agriculture. Within a 
few miles of Madura, we pass into the valley of the Vigay, where the 
cultivation improves greatly, the supply of water being there tolerably 
certain. At Madura we are within ten degrees of the equator, and 
the sun is very powerful. The early morning is the best time for 
exploring this ancient city of 52,000 people. The palace of the 
kings is unroofed, some two and a half centuries old, and very 
spacious and magnificent. It was a real pleasure to wander through 
the grand colonnades, which are now being restored to be used for the 
courts of law, compared with the tawdry and grotesque ornaments of 
the famous Hindu pagodas of Madura in the immediate vicinity. The 
high towers of the latter are wonderful in their way in point of construc- 
tion and ornament, but the general impression left on my mind was 
a painful one in regard to a priesthood who can maintain such a 
superstition, and a people debased enough to bow before it. Madura 
is a great centre of Christian missionary enterprise— English, Ameri- 
can, and German—all of whom claim a large measure of success here. 
It is gained primarily through schools at which orphan children are 
brought up and educated, and through the native women teachers, 
who are readily admitted to the zenanas. The Hindu isa difficult 
subject to work upon, patient and dumb in politics and therefore 
easily ruled, but tyrannical over his women—timid, selfish, and 
untruthful. His best quality is his appreciation of, and implicit 
trust in, the justice of the British officers. The American missionary 
Vou. VI.—No. 31. 00 
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told me this was a genuine feeling of the people, who, though very 
poor, are better off than when he first came to the country thirty years 
ago. Many go to Ceylon to earn wages at the coffee and other 
plantations there, in order to return and buy land, their highest 
earthly ambition being the possession of a piece of land. To convert 
them into labourers would, he thinks, be to bring them entirely under 
the power of their native employer, who is seldom liberal or just. 
Returning by the same route to Erode, we traverse a very well- 
cultivated country, though narrowed by the highlands on each side, 
to Coimbatore. It produces sugar, tobacco, chilies, and grain crops, 
The water is got from wells at adepth of twenty to thirty feet. Of the 
eighty thousand landholders in the district, fifty thousand pay less than 
20s. each of annual rent. There is great competition for the purchase of 
land with right of water for irrigation, 80/. to 1001. an acre being paid 
for it. Dry land brings about 50s. The habits of the cultivating class 
are said to be very brutish and immoral in this part of the country. 
From Coimbatore to the foot of the Nilghiries the land is very fine. 
Here we leave the plain to enter upon an ascent of 8,000 feet, 
which is accomplished in a tonga, or two-wheeled dog-cart, drawn by 
two horses, from a pole fastened to either saddle, curricle fashion. The 
splendid mountain without a cloud to its summit, and clothed with 
wood up all its grand gorges, with little waterfalls glistening through 
the green precipices, and interspersed with masses of feathery 
bamboos gracefully intercepting the brilliancy of the sun, and with 
crimson flowers of the wild rhododendron, and brightly coloured 
creepers of every hue, was a sight never to be forgotten. We zigzagged 
for hours, each change of horses taking us 1,500 feet up, till the 
coffee plantations, at an elevation of 4,000 feet, are reached, which 
increase in extent till they cover the mountain side up to 6,000 
feet—very steep, but very regular and tidy, the smooth green bushes 
in rows like dwarfed bays. The manager's house, the packing houses, 
and the coolie lines, all betoken the presence of arrangement and 
capital, and form a marked contrast to the squalid native villages of 
the rich plain below. At a still higher elevation we see handsome 
single villas, nestling among green tree-covered rocky terraces, and 
finally reach the summit of the gorge at the Wellington Barracks, for 
convalescent soldiers sent here from the low country, where many 
poor fellows find a last resting-place in the pretty cemetery at the 
riverside. Here we enter upon an elevated open country, like 
Exmoor or the Cheviots, without trees or bushes ; after passing through 
which for some ten miles farther, we drop down upon Ootacamund, 
the hill station and seat of government of Madras during the hot 
weather, and then the fashionable resort of that Presidency. It is 
extremely pretty—villas on hill-tops surrounded by trees not unlike 
the common at Tunbridge Wells, and now in the middle of January 
with weather like a cool pleasant sunny summer day at home. 
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There are public gardens, and a pretty lake fills up the winding hollow, 
with a drive of some three or four miles round it. 

I rode through the Government chinchona plantation here, for 
the production of the febrifuge, quinine, which is extracted from the 
bark of the tree. The bark is cut from the growing tree in alternate 
strips running up the tree, leaving an interval between the strips to 
be taken the next year, and resting it the third. The naked strip is 
covered with moss bound round the tree, and underneath the moss a 
new skin or bark forms. The plantation is carefully managed, 
and in suitable situations the chinchona is found more profitable than 
either coffee or tea. The elevation here is 6,000 to 6,500 feet, and 
the exposure north-east, so that no injury is done to the trees by 
the south-west monsoon. Eight years are necessary in the growth of 
the young tree before the bark is sufficiently matured to bear its 
subsequent treatment. In the tenth year the return may be 400 lbs. 
of dry bark per acre, and about 450 trees per acre come to maturity. 
The plantation costs 80/. an acre to bring into bearing. Two coolies 
an acre receive constant employment. The taking of the crop, 
delivery in London, and the ‘collecting the moss, cost 6/. an acre. 
When well managed, and at present prices (12s. a pound), it is highly 
remunerative. There is room for its extension, but officialism, here 
as in other parts of India, is said not to favour the introduction of 
European capital, and is against the creation in India of wage-paying 
classes. The assessment or rent charged by the Government for 
land occupied by Europeans, as quoted to me here, is almost double 
that charged to native cultivators. 

Coffee plantations are fairly successful on the sides of the plateau, 
but not higher. Tea is not so likely to pay, for the south-west 
monsoon, instead of bringing the warm rain which developes the leaf, 
is cold and ungenial. This might in some degree be ameliorated by 
planting the elevated ridges for shelter, as is said to be done with 
much advantage in Ceylon, where 100 yards in width is reserved 
along all ridges for a belt of shelter timber. The wattle tree, the 
bark of which is much valued for tanning in Australia, has been 
introduced, and is expected to be capable of profitable extension here. 

The Wynaad gold field is in this part of the country. The 
Government geologist, Mr. Brough Smythe, who, in addition to 
official men and planters, was examined by us, and has had much 
experience in the Australian gold fields, considers this to be as fine 
a field of quartz-bearing gold as he has seen. But it is not of the 
alluvial kind which attracts the digger with no other capital than 
his pick, and therefore there is no chance of a rush to these diggings. 
It is gold in the quartz veins of the solid rock, that requires 
machinery and considerable capital to extract, and still greater skill 
to be released from the pyrites with which it is conjoined. These 
gold beds have been more or less worked for many generations, and 
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there is good hope that the improved machinery of the present day 
may ere long render them more productive than at any former period. 
Ancient workings of a scientific character, far beyond the present 
capability of the natives, have been recently discovered. 

The people who do not change are the peasants. They produce 

from the ground the means of living with the smallest amount of 
labour, they increase and multiply in prosperous years, and when 
famine comes they are swept off in thousands, and reduced to the 
standard of ordinary food production. There is, however, one 
aboriginal race, called the ‘Todas,’ in these highlands which is said 
to be rapidly dying out. They make a precarious existence by their 
flocks, and live apart from other races. ‘The Government maintains 
‘reserves’ for them. They are to some extent nomadic, moving 
about as they list for the convenience of their sheep and goats—a 
dirty, black, long-haired people, repulsive in appearance, and abject 
in manner. They differ from the Hindus in this, that instead of the 
men having more than one wife, the women have a variety of 
husbands. The Hindu woman may well complain of subjection: she 
walks behind her husband, does not sit’in his presence, eats humbly 
of the victuals he leaves, and addresses him as lord. A wife if asked to 
tell her husband’s name puts her hand over her mouth, and refuses 
to do so as wanting in respect to him. The women do most of the 
work out of doors. They carry on their heads the heavy burdens, 
weed the crops, help to cut them, and do the grinding of the corn, 
the cooking of the meals, and into the long hours of the night weave 
the clothes. The men confine their labour chiefly to the working 
of the bullocks, and all thereto pertaining. Bullocks do all the 
farm work and all the cartage. There is not a carthorse in India. 

On returning from the hills to the plain, I had some conversation 
with the horse proprietor who posts this road. The famine had been 
very bad in the plain, and there was a constant flow of people up to 
the hills in the hope of finding something better. But as there was 
nothing to be got there, it was found necessary to station the police 
at the head of the Ghat, to turn them back, and hundreds then died 
in the woods or on the roads, At Metapollium, on the plain, the 
scenes of want and famine were dreadful, the starving people following 
the post. horses to pick up, and ravenously devour, any undigested 
corn dropped by the horses. And yet how soon do all traces of the 
famine disappear! Along this road, as we passed, a tramway was 
being constructed, on which men, women, and boys were all engaged, 
and all were active, well fed, and cheerful. Even children, who are 
the first to fail in famine, seemed swarming in the villages. 

Our next halt was at Bangalore, in the native state of Mysore, 
where we were most hospitably received by the Resident, Mr. Gordon. 
It is a plateau 2,000 feet higher than the plain, and the night 
temperature is sensibly colder; but even at this season, the 25th of 
January, there are musquitoes. The roses here are very fine, and the 
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first I have seen in India, and they with mignonette and heliotrope 
give colour and perfume to the rooms. The young Maharajah will 
be of age in two years, when he will assume the authority now ex- 
ercised by the Resident. The famine struck this state with terrible 
severity ; about one-seventh of the people died. The city contains a 
population of 142,000. In the fort is the cell where Sir David 
Baird was chained to a native prisoner. There are handsome public 
and botanical gardens, and an experimenta] farm near the city. 
The manager of the latter, Mr. Harman, contends, from the ex- 
perience he has had of the climate and soil, that if the land 
were deeply ploughed, and the cattle manure, instead of being used 
as fuel, applied direct to it, it would generally yield crops without 
artificial irrigation. Three crops may be taken in a year where 
there is ‘ well’ irrigation: first, maize, a three months’ crop, used 
green as fodder ; second, sweet potatoes ; and third, cholum or large 
millet. Captain Kensington, R.E., mentioned heavy crops grown by 
him experimentally, under native management, on good deep red 
soil, but not deep cultivation. The maximum produce on manured 
land was 2,650 lbs. of grain, and on land without manure, but with 
two years’ fallow, 2,380 lbs. per acre. Potatoes from 98 lbs. of seed 
per acre gave a return of 9,800 lbs., on land watered from wells and 
manured. ‘Two crops of potatoes can be grown in a year, and a crop 
of three months’ maize between. Of eight hundred square miles sur- 
veyed by Captain Kensington, sixty are under ‘ wet’ cultivation, sixty 
are submerged by tanks for irrigation, two hundred and thirty are‘ dry’ 
cultivation, and four hundred and fifty are waste but part cultivable. 
The gross produce per acre of the ‘ dry’ land is reckoned worth 40s., 
and is charged 2s. for Government rent; that of the ‘ wet’ land is 
worth 120s., and is charged 6s. for rent, the revenue taken by 
Government being in each case one-twentieth of the gross produce. 
This seemingly fair principle leaves 38s. an acre in the hands of the 
one farmer, and 114s. to the other! 

Descending 1,300 feet very gradually in about 100 miles to Jollar- 
pet, we pass from a stony country into the rich plain which for ages has 
received the washings of the higher land. The palm is now again 
common, and the general appearance of the country is much richer than 
Mysore. As we proceed, the Penar valley is narrowed by projecting 
rocky hills till we pass from it into that of the Palar, where it widens 
into far reaches of fertile land, mostly under rice in all stages of 
growth—some just planted, some pushing through the glistening 
water, some coming into ear, and some under the sickle. The fields 
are small, and as these various processes are going on in the warm 
sunlight, the people are all out, and look picturesque in their divers- 
coloured garments—some planting, some reaping, others on the 
threshing floor with the oxen treading out the corn, and here and 
there a shepherd and his boy leading and following their flock. The 
ground nut, which yields oil, and is largely exported, is being dug 
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out and gathered, a numerous party working at this in line, under 
the superintendence of the cultivator. Women and children are all 
busy. Though the famine was very severe in some parts of this 
district, there is no sign of want of labour either of man or beast. 

At Vellore, eighty miles from Madras, we lived in the fort, a 
strong place in former times, surrounded by a ditch, the walls built 
of large granite blocks, but now commanded by high hills within 
range of modern artillery. Within its walls are a fine Hindu temple 
and a Mohammedan mosque, the former now used as a military post, 
the latter as a post-office. George the Fourth sent out a frigate to bring 
home the temple in pieces, to be set up at the Brighton Pavilion as 
a specimen of Hindu architecture. But war had meantime broken 
out, in which the frigate was employed for the transport of troops, 
and before it was concluded the king was gathered to his fathers, 
and the Sailor King did not persevere with the project. 

I visited the gaol, which is under the management of Major 
M‘Leod. There are 1,540 prisoners inside and 500 outside under 
guard, The number increased one-fourth during the famine, dacoity 
(robbery by bands of more than five) being the principal crime. 
There is a central office, the roof of which overlooks the entire 
premises, on which a sentinel is always posted. From this centre 
eight separate compartments radiate, each with sleeping range in 
centre and working sheds on each outer wall. The prisoners are 
divided equally amongst these, all are kept employed, the task being 
moderate, but each prisoner being capable of earning good marks 
entitling him, with good conduct, to more or less remission of 
sentence. Some make men’s slippers and shoes, some do carpentry 
work, most weave handsome Indian carpets, the best of which 
are sent home to London for sale. The prisoners’ clothing and 
that of the police are woven in the gaol. The prisoners have a 
bath every day when work is done; their condition and health are 
excellent, the death-rate last year being only one per cent. New- 
comers are manacled for the first three months. Incorrigible idlers 
are forced to carry weights round a circle at a good pace. The food 
is given in equal portions at ten, and in the afternoon. On three days 
of the week each prisoner gets five ounces of mutton in addition to 
the daily meal of grain seasoned with salt and curry-powder, and a 
due proportion of vegetables. The average cost of food is 61. 6s. a 
year. Every arrangement seemed good, and everything was most 
fresh, cleanly, and orderly, and in the highest degree creditable to 
the management. In the evening we came on to Madras, where, as 
at all the principal stations, the Commission took lengthened evidence 
on famine management. 

James Carp. 


(To be concluded.) 
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A CAGLIOSTRO OF THE SECOND 
CENTURY. 


In the Acts of the Apostles we meet with a class of persons whose 
features have in our own times become again familiar to us—quacks 
and conjurors professing to be in communication with the spiritual 
world, and regarded with curiosity and interest by serious men high 
in rank and authority. Sergius Paulus was craving for any light 
which could be given to him, and in default of better teaching had 
listened to Elymas the Sorcerer. Simon Magus, if we may credit 
Catholic tradition, was in favour at the Imperial Court of Rome, 
where he matched his power against St. Peter’s, and was defeated 
only because God was stronger than the devil. The ‘curious arts’ of 
these people were regarded both by Christian and heathen as a real 
mastery of a supernatural secret; and in the hunger for information 
about the great mystery with which the whole society was possessed, 
they rose, many of them, into positions of extraordinary influence and 
consequence. Asia Minor seems to have been their chief breeding 
ground, where Eastern magic came in contact with Greek civilisation, 
and imposture was able to disguise itself in the phrases of philosophy. 

Apollonius of Tyana was the most remarkable of these adventurers. 
His life, unfortunately, has been written by believers in his preten- 
sions; and we have no knowledge of what he locked like to hard- 
headed men of the world. The Apollonius of Philostratus is a heathen 
saviour, who claimed a commission from heaven to teach a pure and 
reformed religion, and in attestation of his authority went about 
healing the sick, raising dead men to life, casting out devils, and 
prophesying future events which came afterwards to pass. The in- 
teresting fact about Apollonius is the extensive recognition which he 
obtained, and the ease with which his impostures found acceptance in 
the existing condition of the popular mind. Out of the legends of 
him little can be gathered, save the barest outline of his history. He 
was born four years before the Christian era in Tyana, a city of Cap- 
padocia, His parents sent him to be educated at Tarsus in Cilicia, a 
place of considerable wealth and repute, and he must have been about 
beginning his studies there when St. Paul as a little boy was first 
running about the streets. The life in Tarsus being too luxurious 
for Apollonius’s aspirations, he became a water-drinker and a vege- 
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tarian, and betook himself as a recluse to the temple of sculapius 
at Ege. ésculapius, as the god of healing, and therefore the most, 
practically useful, had become the most popular of the heathen 
divinities. He alone of them was supposed to remain beneficently 
active, and even to appear at times in visible form in sick-rooms 
and by sick-beds. Apollonius’s devotion to Asculapius means that he 
studied medicine. On the death of his father he divided his property 
among the poor, and after five years of retirement he travelled as far as 
India in search of knowledge. He discoursed with learned Brahmins 
there, and came home with enlightened ideas, and with some skill in 
the arts of the Indian jugglers. With these two possessions he began 
his career as a teacher in the Roman Empire. He preached his new 
religion, and he worked miracles to induce people to believe in him, 
He was at Rome in Nero’s time, when Simon Magus and St. Peter 
were there. Perhaps tradition has confused him with Simon Magus. 
In the convulsions which followed Nero’s murder, being then an old 
man, he attached himself to Vespasian in Egypt. Vespasian, who was 
not without his superstitions, and himself had been once persuaded to 
work a miracle, is said to have looked kindly on him and patronised 
him, and Apollonius blossomed out into glory as the spiritual adviser 
of the Vespasian dynasty. The cruelties of Domitian estranged him. 
He was accused of conspiring with Nerva, and of having sacrificed a 
child to bribe the gods in Nerva’s interest. He was even charged with 
having pretended to be a god himself. He was arraigned, convicted, 
and was about to suffer, when he vanished out of the hands of the 
Roman police, to reappear at Ephesus, where he soon after died. 

Clearly enough, we are off the ground of history in much of this. 
If Apollonius died at Ephesus in Nerva’s time, he was a hundred 
years old at least, and must have been a contemporary with St. John 
there, who is supposed to have been writing his Gospel in the same 
city about that very time. 

However that may be, it is certain that after his death a temple 
was raised to Apollonius at the place of his birth, and Tyana became 
a privileged city. Similar honours were assigned elsewhere to him 
as an evidence of the facility and completeness with which he had 
gained credit for his pretended divine commission. The truth about 
him is probably that he was a physician, and had obtained some 
real knowledge of the methods of curing diseases. In India, 
besides philosophy and juggling, he may have learnt to practise what 
is now called animal magnetism; and finding that he had a real 
power on the nervous system of hysterical patients, the nature of 
which he did not understand, he may have himself believed it to be 
supernatural. With these arts he succeeded in persuading his 
countrymen that he was ‘some great one,’ ‘a great power of God;’ 
and both in iife and death, in an age when the traditionary 
religion was grown incredible, and the human race was craving 
for a new revelation, Apollonius of Tyana, among many others, 
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was looked upon through a large part of the Roman Empire as 
an emanation of the Divine nature. Such periods are the oppor- 
tunities of false prophets. Mankind when they grow enthusiastic 
mistake their hopes and imaginations for evidence of truth, and ran 
like sheep after every new pretender who professes to hold the key of 
the mystery which they are so passionately anxious to penetrate. 

Our present business, however, is not with the prophet of Tyana. 


7 Apollonius left a school of esoteric disciples behind him, with one of 


whom we are fortunately able to form a closer acquaintance. Apol- 
lonius we see through a mist of illusion. Alexander of Abonotichus 
we are able to look at with the eyes of the cleverest man who was 
alive on this planet in the second century. With the help of 
Lucian’s portrait of Alexander we can discern, perhaps, the true 
lineaments of Apollonius himself. We can see, at any rate, what 
these workers of miracles really were, as well as the nature of the 
element in which they made their conquests, at the side of, and in 
open rivalry with, the teachers of Christianity. 

A word first about Lucian himself. At the Christian era, and 
immediately after it, the Asiatic provinces of the Empire were sin- 
gularly productive of eminent men. The same intercourse of Eastern 
and Western civilisation which produced the magicians was gene- 
rating in all directions an active intellectual fermentation. The 
‘disciples ’ were ‘ called Christians first at Antioch.’ It was in Asia 
Minor that St. Paul first established a Gentile Church. There 
sprang up the multitude of heresies out of conflict with which the 
Christian creeds shaped themselves. And by the side of those who 
were constructing a positive faith, were found others who were 
watching the phenomena round them with an anxious but severe 
scepticism, unable themselves to find truth in the agitating specula- 
tions which were distracting everybody that came near them, but 
with a clear eye to distinguish knaves and impostors, and a resolu- 
tion as honourable as St. Paul’s to fight with and expose falsehood 
wherever they encountered it. Among these the most admirable was 
the satirist, artist, man of letters, the much spoken-of and little 
studied Lucian, the most gifted and perhaps the purest-hearted thinker 
outside the Church who was produced under the Roman Empire. He 
was born at Samosata on the Euphrates about the year 120. He was 
intended for a sculptor, but his quick discursive intellect led him into 
a wider field, and he spent his life as a critic of the spiritual pheno- 
mena of his age. To Christianity he paid little attention. To him it 
appeared but as one of the many phases of belief which were showing 
themselves among the ignorant and uneducated. But it was harm- 
less, and he did not quarrel with it. He was one of a small circle of 
observers who looked on such things with the eyes of a man of science. 
Cool-headed, and with an honest hatred of lies, he ridiculed the impious 
theology of the established pagan religion; with the same instinct 
he attacked the charlatans who came, like Apollonius, pretending to 
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a Divine commission. He was doing the Church’s work when he 
seemed most distant from it, and was struggling against. illusions 
peculiarly seductive to the class of minds to whom the Church 
particularly addressed itself. Thus to Lucian we are indebted for 
cross lights upon the history of times which show us how and why at 
that particular period Christianity was able to establish itself. His 
scientific contemporaries were more antagonistic to it than himself, 
The Celsus. against whom Origen wrote his great defence was Lucian’s 
intimate friend. But if Christianity was incredible and offensive to 
them, men like Apollonius of Tyana were infinitely more offensive, 
Christianity was at most a delusion. Apollonius of Tyana was a 
quack and a scoundrel. Besides the treatise which Origen answered, 
Celsus wrote a book against the magicians. Lucian speaks of Apol- 
lonius in a letter to Celsus as if they were both agreed about the 
character of the prophet of Tyana, and had this book survived we 
should have perhaps found a second picture there of Apollonius, which 
would have made impossible the rash parallels which have been 
attempted in modern times. The companion picture of Alexander of 
Abonotichus, by Lucian himself, happily remains. When the world 
was bowing down before this extraordinary rascal, Lucian traced out 
his history, and risked his own life in trying to explode the imposture. 
Though human folly proved too strong, and Alexander died, like 
Apollonius, with the supernatural aureole about him, Lucian, at the 
express desire of Celsus, placed on record a minute account of the 
man, lucid to the smallest detail. He describes him as a servant of 
the devil, in the most modern sense of the word—not of the prince 
of the power of the air, as a Christian Father would have described 
him, with evil genii at his bidding, but of the devil of lying and 
imposture with whom now-a-days we are so sadly familiar. He com- 
mences with an apology for touching so base a subject; he under- 
takes it only at his friend’s request. Nor can he tell the entire story. 
Alexander of Abonotichus was as great in rascaldom as Alexander of 
Macedon in war and politics. His exploits would fill large volumes, 
and the most which Lucian could do was to fill a few baskets from 
the dungheap and offer them as specimens. Even thus much he feels 
a certain shame in attempting. If the wretch had received his true 
. deserts, he would have been torn in pieces by apes and foxes in the 
arena, and the very name of him would have been blotted out of 
memory. Biographies, however, had been written, and had given 
pleasure, of distinguished highwaymen ; and an account of a man who 
had plundered, not a small district, but the whole Roman Empire, 
might not be without its uses. 
With these few words of contemptuous preface Lucian tells his 
story ; and in a form still more abridged we now offer it to our readers. 
Abonotichus was a small coast town on the south shore of the 
Black Sea, a few miles west of Sinope. At this place, at the begin- 
ning of the second century, the future prophet was brought into the 
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world. His parents were in a humble rank of life. The boy was of 
unusual beauty; and having no inclination for work and a very strong 
inclination for pleasure, he turned his advantages to abominable ac- 
count. By-and-by he was taken up by a doctor who had been one-of 
Apollonius’s disciples. The old villain had learnt his master’s arts. He 
understood medicine, could cure stomach-aches and headaches, set a 
limb, or assist at a lying-in. But besides his legitimate capabilities, 
he had set up for a magician. He dealt in spells and love-charms ; 
he could find treasures with a divining rod, discover lost deeds and 
wills, provide heirs for disputed inheritances, and, when well paid 
for it, he knew how to mix a poison. In these arts the young Alex- 
ander became an apt pupil and was useful as a sort of famulus. He 
learnt Apollonius’s traditionary secrets, and at the age of twenty, when 
his master died, he was in a condition to practise on his own account. 

He was now thrown on the world to shift for himself. But his spirits 
were light, and his confidence in himself was boundless: as long as there 
were fools with money in their pockets, he could have a well-founded 
hope of transferring part of it to his own. A provincial town was too 
small a theatre of operations. He set off for Byzantium, the great 
mart of ancient commerce, which was thronged with merchants from 
all parts of the world. Like seeks to like. At Byzantium, Alexander 
made acquaintance with a vagabond named Cocconas, a fellow who 
gained a living by foretelling the winners at games and races, 
lounging in the betting rings, and gambling with idle young gentle- 
men. By this means he found entrance into what was called society. 
Alexander was more beautiful as a man than as a boy. Cocconas in- 
troduced him to a rich Macedonian lady, who was spending the season 
in the city. The lady fell in love with him, and, on her return to 
her country seat at Pella, carried Alexander and his friend along with 
her. This was very well for a time; but the situation, perhaps, had 
its drawbacks. Aspiring ambition is not easily satisfied; and the 
young heart began to sigh for a larger sphere. 

In the midst of pleasure he had an eye for business. In Mace- 
donia, and especially about Pella, there was at this time a great 
number of large harmless snakes. They came into the houses, where 
they were useful in keeping down rats and mice; they let the 
children play with them; they crept into beds at night, and were 
never interfered with. From this local peculiarity the story, perhaps, 
originated of the miraculous birth of Alexander the Great. It occurred 
to the two adventurers that something might be made of one of these 
serpents. They bought a very handsome specimen, and soon after 
they left Pella, taking it with them. 

For a while they lounged about together, carrying on Cocconas’s 
old trade, and expanding it into fortune-telling. Fools, they observed, 
were always craving to know the future, and would listen to any one 
who pretended to see into it. In this way they made much 
money, and they found the art so easy that their views went higher. 
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They proposed to set up an oracular shrine of their own, which would 
take the place of Delphi and Delos. The pythonesses on the old. 
established tripods were growing silent. Apollo, it seemed, was tired 
of attending them, and inquirers were often sent away unsatisfied, 
There was clearly a want in the world, and Alexander and his friend 
thought they saw their way towards supplying it. 

The loss of oracles was not the whole of the misfortune. The 
world was beginning to feel that it had even lost God. The Greek 
mythology had grown incredible. The Epicureans were saying that 
there was no such thing as Providence, and never had been. The 
majority of people were still of a different opinion; but they were 
uneasy, and were feeling very generally indeed that if gods there were, 
they ought to make their existence better known. Here was an 
opportunity, not only of making a fortune, but of vindicating the 
great principles of religion and becoming benefactors of humanity. 

They decided to try. Sleight of hand and cunning might 
succeed when philosophy had failed. Was it said there were no 
gods? They would produce a god, a real visible god, that men could feel 
and handle, that would itself speak and give out oracles, and so silence 
for ever the wicked unbelievers. So far they saw their way. The 
next question was, the place where the god was to appear. Cocconas 
was for Chalcedon, on the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus. It was a 
busy place, almost as full of merchants as Byzantium; the population 
all busy with speculation, and money in any quantity to be made 
there. This was good as far as it went. But Chalcedon was too 
much in the light. The pagan gods, as the shrewder Alexander 
knew, were not fond of commercial cities. Christianity throve in the 
busy haunts of men. Caves, mountains, and woods, remote islands, 
retired provincial villages, suited better with Apollo and sculapius. 
Traders’ wits were sharpened with business, and they might be 
unpleasantly curious. The simple inhabitants of the interior, 
Phrygians and Bithynians, Galatians and Cappadocians, would be an 
easier prey wliere a reputation had first to be created; and success 
depended on a favourable beginning. At his own Abonotichus, he 
told Cocconas that a man had only to appear with a fife and drum 
before him, and clashing a pair of cymbals, and the whole population 
would be on their knees before him. 

The better judgment of Alexander carried the day. Abonotichus 
itself was decided on as the theatre of operations. Cocconas, however, 
was allowed to introduce Chalcedon into the first act of the drama. 
Esculapius, the best believed in of the surviving divinities, was the 
god who was to be incarnated. Joe Smith must have read Lucian’s 
story, and have taken a hint from it. In the temple of Apollo at 
Chalcedon, the bold adventurers buried some brass plates, bearing an 
inscription that Apollo and Asculapius were about to visit Pontus, and 
that AEsculapius would appear at Abonotichus in a bodily form. The 
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plates were conveniently discovered, and became the talk of the bazaars. 
Merchants going and coming spread the story. Asia Minor was excited, 
as well it might be. At the favoured Abonotichus the delighted 

le resolved to build a temple to receive the god at his coming, 
and they set to work at once, clearing the ground for the foundations. 

The train being thus well Jaid, Alexander had no further need of 
acompanion. Cocconas was a vulgar type of rogue, unfit for the 
decorous hypocrisies which were now to be acted. He was left behind 
on some pretext at Chalcedon, where he died, it was said from a snake- 
bite, and so drops out of sight. The supreme performer returned, 
with the field to himself, to his native town. Lucian describes him 
as he then appeared ; tall, majestic, extremely handsome, hair long and 
flowing, complexion fair, a moderate beard, partly his own and partly 
false, but the imitation excellent, eyes large and lustrous, and a voice 
sweet and limpid. As to his character, says Lucian, ‘ God grant that 
I may never meet with such another. His cunning was wonderful, 
his dexterity matchless. His eagerness for knowledge, his capacity 
for learning, and power of memory, were equally extraordinary.’ 

The simple citizens of Abonotichus, on the gape already for the 
coming of a god among them, had no chance against so capable a 
villain. They had not seen him since the wonderful days of his boy- 
hood, when he had been known as the famulus of an old wizard. He 
now presented himself among them, his locks wildly streaming, in a 
purple tunic with a white cloak thrown overit. In his hand he bore a 
falchion like that with which Perseus had slain the Gorgon. He 
chanted a doggrel of Alexandrian metaphysics, with monads and 
triads, pentads and decads, playing in anagrams upon his own name. 
He had learnt from an oracle, he said, that Perseus was his mother’s 
ancestor, and that a wonderful destiny had been foretold for him. 
He rolled his beautiful soft eyes. With the help of soap-wort he 
foamed at the mouth as if possessed. The poor people had known his 
mother, and had no conception of her illustrious lineage. But there 
was no disputing with an oracle. What an oracle said must be true. 
He was received with an ovation, all the town bowing down before 
him, and he then prepared for his next step. 

The snake throughout the East was the symbol of knowledge and 
immortality. The serpent with his tail in his mouth represented the 
circle of eternity. The serpent in annually shedding its skin was 
supposed to renew its life for ever. A sect even of Gnostic Christians 
were serpent worshippers. From the time of the brazen serpent in 
the wilderness, it was the special emblem of the art of healing; and 
if the divine physician ever appeared on earth in visible shape, a 
snake’s was the form which he might be expected to assume. 

The snake which had been bought at Pella was now to be applied 
to its purpose. The monster, for it was of enormous size, had 
accompanied Alexander through his subsequent adventures. It had 
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become so tame that it would coil about his body, and remain in 
any position which he desired. He had made a human face out of 
linen for it, which he had painted with extreme ingenuity. The 
mouth would open and shut by an arrangement of horsehair. The 
black forked tongue shot in and out, and the creature had grown 
accustomed to its mask and wore it without objection. 

A full-grown divinity being thus ready at hand, the intending 
prophet next furnished himself with the egg of a goose, opened it, 
cleared out the contents, and placed inside a small embryo snake 
just born. This done, he filled the cracks and smoothed them over 
with wax and white lead. Asculapius’s temple was meanwhile 
making progress. The foundations had been dug, and there were 
pits and holes, which a recent rain had filled with water. In one of 
these muddy pools Alexander concealed his egg, as he had done the 
plates at Chalcedon, and the next morning he rushed into the market- 
place in a state of frenzy, almost naked, a girdle of gold tissue about his 


waist, hair streaming, eyes flashing, mouth foaming, and the Perseus | 


falchion wheeling about his head. The crowd collected at the sight 
of him, frantic as himself. He sprang upon some mound or bench. 
‘ Blessed,’ he cried, ‘ be this town of Abcnotichus, and blessed be they 
that dwell in it. This day the prophecy is fulfilled, and God is 
coming to take His place among us.’ 

The entire population was out, old and young, men and women, 
quivering with hope and emotion. Alexander made an oration in 
an unknown tongue; some said it was Hebrew, some Pheenician, all 
agreed that it was inspired. The only words articulately heard were 
the names of Apollo and A‘sculapius. When he had done he set up 
the familiar Psalm of the Sun God, and moved, with the crowd 
singing in chorus behind him, to the site of the temple. He stepped 
into the water, offered a prayer to Aisculapius, and then asking for a 
bowl he scooped his egg out of the mud. 

* ZEsculapius is here,’ he said, holding it for a moment in the 
hollow of his hand. And then, with every eye fixed on him in the 
intensity of expectation, he broke it. The tiny creature twisted about 
his fingers. ‘It moves, it moves!’ the people cried in ecstasy. Not 
a question was asked. To doubt would have been impious. They 
shouted. They blessed the gods. They blessed themselves for the 
glory which they had witnessed. Health, wealth, all pleasant things 
which the gods could give, they saw raining on the happy Abono- 
tichus. Alexander swept back to his house bearing the divinity in 
his bosom, the awe-struck people following. For a few days there 
was a pause, while the tale of what had happened spread along the 
shores of the Black Sea. Then on foot, on mules, in carts, in 
boats, multitudes flocked in from all directions to the birthplace 
of AXsculapius. The roads were choked with them ; the town over- 
flowed with them. ‘They had the forms of men,’ as Lucian says, ‘ but 
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they were as sheep in all besides, heads and hearts empty alike.’ 
Alexander was ready for their reception. He had erected a booth or 
tabernacle with a door at each end and a railed passage leading from 
one door tothe other. Behind the rail on a couch in a subdued light, 
the prophet’ sat visible to every one, the snake from Pella wreathed 
about his neck, the coils glittering amidst the folds of his dress, 
the tail playing on the ground. The head was concealed; but 
occasionally the prophet raised his arm, and then appeared an awful 
face, the mouth moving, the tongue darting in and out. There it 
was, the veritable traditionary serpent with the human countenance 
which appears in the medizval pictures of the Temptation and the Fall. 

The prophet told the spectators that into this mysterious being 
the embryo that was found in the egg had developed in a few days. 
The place was dark; the crowd which was pressing to be admitted 
was enormous. The stream of worshippers passed quickly from door 
to door. They could but look and give place to others. But a 
single glance was enough for minds disposed to believe. The rapidity 
of the creature’s growth, so far from exciting suspicion, was only a 
fresh evidence of its miraculous nature. The first exhibition was so 
successful that others followed. The first visitors had been chiefly 
the poor; but as the fame of the appearance spread, the higher 
classes caught the infection. Men of fortune came with rich offerings ; 
and so confident was Alexander in their folly, that those who gave 
most liberally were allowed to touch the scales and to look steadily 
at the moving mouth. So well the trick was done that Lucian says, 
‘Epicurus himself would have been taken in.’ ‘ Nothing could save 
a man but a mind with the firmness of adamant, and fortified by a 
scientific conviction that the thing which he supposed himself to see 
was a physical impossibility.’ 

The wonder was still imperfect. The divinity was there, but as 
yet he had not spoken. The excitement, however, grew and spread. 
All Asia Minor was caught with it. The old stories were true, then. 
There were gods after all, and the wicked philosophers were wrong. 
Heavy hearts were lifted up again. From lip to lip the blessed 
message flew; over Galatia, over Bithynia, away across the Bosphorus, 
into Thrace and Macedonia. A god,a real one, had been born at 
Abonotichus, with a serpent’s body and the face of a man. Pictures 
were taken of him. Images were made in brass or silver, and cir- 
culated in thousands. At length it was announced that the lips had 
given an articulate sound. 

‘I am Glycon, the sweet one,’ the creature had said, ‘the third 
blood of Zeus, and the light of the world.’ 

The temple was now finished. Proper accommodation had been 
provided for Aésculapius and his prophet priest; and a public an- 
nouncement was made that the god, for a proper consideration, would 
answer any questions which might be put to him. There was a 
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doubt at first about the tariff. Amphilochus, who had migrated 
from Thebes to a shrine in Cilicia, and had been prophesying there 
for ten centuries, charged two obols, or three pence, for each oracle ; 
but money had fallen in value, and answers directly from a god were 
in themselves of higher worth. Asculapius, or Alexander for him, 
demanded eight obols, or a shilling. Days and hours were fixed when 
inquirers could be received. They were expected to send in their names 
beforehand, and to write their questions on a paper or parchment, 
which they might seal up in any way that they pleased. Alexander 
received the packets from thejr hands, and after a day, or sometimes 
two days, restored them with the answers to the questions attached. 

- People came, of course, in thousands. The seals being apparently 
unbroken, the mere fact that an answer was given of some kind 
predisposed them to be satisfied with it. Either a thin knife-blade 
made red-hot had been passed under the wax, or a cast of the im- 
pression was taken in collyrium and a new seal was manufactured. 
The obvious explanation occurred to no one. People in search of the 
miraculous never like to be disappointed. Either they themselves 
betray their secrets, or they ask questions so foolish that it cannot be 
known whether the answer is true or false. Most of the inquirers 
came to consult Asculapius about their health, 2nd Alexander knew 
medicine enough to be able generally to read in their faces what was 
the matter with them. Thus they were easily satisfied, and went 
away as convinced as when they arrived. The names being given in 
beforehand, private information was easily obtained from slaves or 
companions. Shrewd guesses were miracles, when they were correct, 
and one success outweighed a hundred failures. In cases of difficulty 
the oracular method was always in reserve, with the ambiguities of 
magniloquent nonsense. The real strength of Alexander was in his 
professional skill, which usually was in itself all-sufficient. He had a 
special quack remedy of his own, which he prescribed as a panacea, a 
kind of plaster made out of goat’s fat. To aspiring politicians, young 
lovers, or heirs expectant, he replied that his fates were undecided, 
and that the event depended on the will of A¢sculapius and the inter- 
cessions of his prophet. 

Never was audacity greater or more splendidly rewarded. The 
gold ingots sent to Delphi were 2s nothing compared to the treasures 
which streamed into Abonotichus. Each question was separately 
paid for, and ten or fifteen were not enough for the curiosity of single 
visitors. The work soon outgrew the strength of a single man. The 
prophet had an army of disciples, who were munificently paid. They 
were employed some as servants, some as spies, oracle manufacturers, 
secretaries, keepers of seals, or interpreters of the various Asiatic 
dialects. Each applicant received his answer in his own tongue, to 
his overwhelming admiration. Success brought fresh ambitions with 
it. Emissaries were dispersed through the Empire spreading the 
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fame of the new prophet; instigating fools to consult the oracle, and 
letting Alexander know who they were and what they wanted. If a 
slave had run away, if a will could not be found, if a treasure had been 
secreted, if a robbery was undiscovered, Alexander became the 
universal resource. The air was full of miracles. The sick were 
healed. The dead were raised to life, or were reported and were 
believed to have been raised, which came to the same thing. ,To 
believe was a duty, to doubt was asin. A god had come on earth to 
save a world which was perishing in scepticism. Simple hearts were 
bounding with gratitude ; and no devotion could be too extreme, and 
no expression of it in the form of offerings too extravagant. Aéscula- 
pius might have built a throne of gold for himself out of the pious 
contributions of the faithful. Being a god, he was personally 
disinterested. ‘ Gold and silver,’ he said through the oracle, ‘ were 
nothing to him; he commanded only that his servant the prophet 
should receive the honours due to him.’ 

High favour such as had fallen upon Alexander could not be 
enjoyed without some drawbacks. The world believed, but an envious 
minority remained incredulous, and whispered that the prophet was 
acharlatan. The men of science persisted that miracles were against 
nature, and that a professing worker of miracles was necessarily a 
rogue. The Christians, to whom Lucian does full justice in the matter, 
regarded Alexander as a missionary of the devil, and abhorred both 
him and his works. Combinations were formed to expose him. Traps 
were cleverly laid for him, into which all his adroitness could not save 
him from occasionally falling. But he had contrived to entangle his 
personal credit in the great spiritual questions which were agitating 
mankind, and to enlist in his interest the pious side of paganism. 
The schools of philosophy were divided about him. The respectable 
sects, Platonists, Stoics, and Pythagoreans, who believed in a spiritual 
system underlying the sensible, saw in the manifestation at Abono- 
tichus a revelation in harmony with their theories. If they did not 
wholly believe, they looked at it as a phenomenon useful to an age 
which was denying the supernatural. 

Alexander, quick to catch at the prevailing influences, flattered 
the philosophers in turn. Pythagoras was made a saint in his calen- 
dar. He spoke of Pythagoras as the greatest of the ancient sages. 
He claimed to represent him; at length he let it be known privately 
that he was Pythagoras. He gilt his thigh, and the yellow lustre 
was allowed to be seen. The wise man of Samos was again present 
unrecognised, like Apollo among the herdsmen of Admetus. 

The philosophers of the second century, if Lucian can be believed, 
were not a lofty set of beings. They professed sublime doctrines, 
but the doctrines had little effect on their lives, and the different 
schools hated one another with genuine sectarian intensity. The 
Pythagoreans were little better than their rivals, but their teaching 
Vou. VI.—No. 31. PP 
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was more respectable. They insisted that men had souls as well as 
bodies.. They believed in immortality and future retribution, and 
they had the sympathies with them of the decent part of society, 
Alexander’s instinct led him to them as the best friends he could 
have ; and they in turn were ready to play into his hands in their own 
intefests. By their mystical theories they were the natural victims of 
illusion. Opinions adopted out of superstition or emotion cannot be 
encountered by reason. They are like epidemic diseases which seize 
and subdue the mental constitution. They yield only when they 
have spent their force, and are superseded by other beliefs of an 
analogous kind. The spiritual world is ruled by homeopathy, and 
one disorder is only cured by a second and a similar one. 

Thus supported, therefore, Pythagoras Alexander replied to at- 
tempts at exposure by open defiance. Pontus, he said, was full of 
blaspheming atheists and Christians ; A/sculapius was displeased that, 
after he had condescended to come among his people, such wretches 
should be any longer tolerated ; and he demanded that they should 
be stoned out of the province. A pious inquirer was set to ask 
after ‘the soul of Epicurus. sculapius answered that Epicurus was 
in hell, lying in filth, and in chains of lead. The Pythagoreans 
clapped their hands. Hell, they had always said, was the proper place 
for him; and. he was there ; the oracle had declared it. 

It is very interesting to find two classes of men, generally sup- 
posed to be so antagonistic as the men of science and the Christians, 
standing alone together against the world as the opponents of a lying 
scoundrel. The explanation of their union was that each of them had 
hold of a side of real truth, while the respectable world was given 
over to shadows. The Epicureans understood the laws of nature and 
the principles of evidence. The Christians had a new ideal of human 
life and duty in them, which was to regenerate the whole race of 
mankind. It was thus fit and right that they should work together 
against a wretch who understood nothing but human folly and the art 
of playing upon it, and against the gulls and idiots who were ready 
to swallow any absurdity which surprised or flattered them. 

The Epicureans were Alexander’s most dangerous enemies; for 
they had friends in the higher circles of society. Amestris, between 
Abonotichus and the Bosphorus, was the seat of the provincial admi- 
nistration. Lepidus, the Roman propretor, was a man of sense and 
culture. The town took its intellectual tone from him, and was un- 
favourable to the prophet’s pretensions. Ingenious tricks had been 
played upon him from that quarter, with too much success; and he 
had been driven to announce that for the future no inquiries sent 
from Amestris would be entertained. Some mockeries had followed. 
Alexander could not afford to let the public enthusiasm cool, and 
mistakes for the future must be avoided. Aisculapius had hitherto 
communicated with his worshippers in writing. When he uttered 
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sounds, it was in private to the prophet. To silence doubt, the ser- 
pent was now to be heard directly speaking. A tube was fitted 
through which articulate noises could be made to issue from the 
snake’s mouth with the help of a confederate behind the curtain. 
Select visitors only were admitted to this especially sacred perform- 
ance, and a high price had to be paid for it. But the experiment 
was tried with perfect success ; and the method was found to have its 
conveniences. The word-of-mouth oracles were taken down and were 
given afterwards to the world; but if mistakes had been made, they 
could be altered before publication. An accident of the kind hap- 
pened shortly after which might have ‘been disastrous if the original 
practice had been followed, but which Alexander was able to turn into 
a brilliant success. 

Severian, a Roman general, had been sent by the Emperor Verus 
to invade Armenia. He called at Abonotichus on his way, to learn 
if he was likely to succeed, and Asculapius encouraged him with his 
own lips in bad Homeric verse. He had told Severian that he would 
subdue the Armenians, and return in glory to Rome with the bay 
wreath on his temples and wearing the golden circlet of Apollo. 
Severian, whether he believed A%sculapius or not, went his way, lost 
his army, and was himself killed. The oracle was immediately re- 
versed. The line which appeared in the published record was: 
‘Go not against the Armenians, where death and disaster await 
thee” Thus out of ‘the nettle danger’ Alexander ‘ had plucked the 
flower safety.’ The death of Severian was explained by his neglect or 
defiance of the warning. In another way, too, he showed his prudence. 
He made friends at the rival shrines. Monopolies, he knew, were odious 
and dangerous. If A‘sculapius spoke through him, Apollo spoke now 
and then elsewhere. He would sometimes tell a patient that he had 
no message for him, and that he must go for advice to Claros or to 
the cave of the Branchide. 

Thus he continued to baffle his detractors, and to rise from glory 
to glory.. His fame reached the Imperial Court, and to consult 
Alexander became the fashion in high Roman society. Ladies of rank, 
men of business, intriguing generals or senators, took into their 
counsels the prophet of Abonotichus. Some who had perilous political 
schemes on hand were rash enough to commit their secrets to paper, 
and to send them, under the protection of their seals, for the opinion of 
‘Esculapius. The prophet, when he discovered matter of this kind, kept 
the packets by him without returning them. He thus held the writers 
in his power, and made them feel that their lives were in his hands. 

And there were others in high position, men of thought who were 
waiting for some kind of revelation, that sought him out from purer 
motives. Rutilian, a senator, in favour with the Emperor, a man 
of ability; who had passed his life in the public service, and still held 
an’ important office, adopted Alexander for his spiritual father. 
PP2 
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Rutilian was a Pythagorean of most devout temperament, assiduous 
in prayers to the Invisible Being or Beings of whose existence he was 
assured. When he heard that Asculapius had come into the world, 
he had already a predisposition to believe, and was prevented only by 
public duties from flying to learn if the news was true. He could not 
go to Pontus himself, but he sent friends on whom he could rely, and 
whose temperament resembled his own. The majestic appearance of 
the prophet, the inspired eyes, the rich sweet voice, awed them into 
immediate conviction. They were shown wonders; but they had 
believed before they had seen, and they returned to Rome to exaggerate 
what they had witnessed. Rutilian, receiving their report into his own 
eager imagination, brought it out of the crucible again transfigured 
yet more gloriously. He was a man of known piety and veracity, 
incapable of conscious falsehood, true and just in all his dealings. 
Astonished Rome could not yet wholly surrender itself. Officers of the 
imperial household hastened over to see with their own eyes. It had 
not occurred to them that they might see things which they could not 
explain, yet that what they saw might be no more than atrick. Men 
without scientific training who trust their own judgment in such mat- 
ters are the natural prey of charlatans. These gentlemen came to Abo- 
notichus. They were received with the highest honours. Alexander 
displayed his miracles to them, made them handsome presents, and 
sent them home open-mouthed to glorify Asculapius and his prophet in 
the fullest confidence that they were speaking nothing but the truth. 
Rutilian was triumphant. He was now either relieved from office, 
or he obtained leave of absence, and at last was able to throw himself 
in person at the apostle’s feet. He was sixty years old at the time 
when the acquaintance began. His wife was dead, and he had one 
only son. The first question which he asked Alexander was about 
his boy’s education. Alexander told him that his teachers were to be 
Pythagoras and Homer. The child died, and went to his tutors in 
Hades; and the prophet at the first step had given a convincing 
proof of hisinspiration. Lucian, in his contempt of folly, half pardons 
Alexander when such a man as Rutilian was so eager to be his dupe. 
The new disciple, being a Pythagorean, believed in pre-existence. He 
asked through what personalities he had himself passed already. 
Alexander told him that he had been no less a person than Achilles. 
After Achilles he had been Menander, and when his present life was 
over he was to become immortal, and live thenceforward as a sun- 
beam. Rutilian believed it all. No absurdity was too monstrous 
for him. While he on his part was infinitely useful to Alexander. 
Few sceptics were hardy enough thenceforward to question the 
character of the friend of the Emperor’s favourite. 

Among his female adorers or connections, of whom Alexander had 
as many as Brigham Young, there was a girl whom he called his 
daughter, on the mother’s side of exalted parentage. Selene, or the 
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Moon, had seen Alexander sleeping like Endymion, had become 
enamoured of him, and had descended to his embraces. The young 

lady he declared to be the offspring of this celestial union. Rutilian 

being a widower was informed that Selene and sculapius had 

selected him to be her husband. He was delighted. He believed 

the marriage to be an adoption into heaven. Like Menelaus, he 

would never die, being the son-in-law of a god, and the nuptials were 

. celebrated with august solemnity. 

Abonotichus after this became a holy city, a Mecca, a place of 
pilgrimage. The prophet was a power in the Empire, and began to 
surround himself with pomp and display. Among other ceremonies he 
instituted a public service in the temple in imitation of the mysteries 
of Eleusis. That he was able to present such scenes with impunity 
is a most curious illustration of the mental condition of the time. 

The service commenced with a procession of acolytes carrying 
torches, the prophet at their head, like the priests of Ceres, giving 
notice to the profane to keep aloof, and inviting the believers in 
Esculapius to approach and take part in the holy mystery. The 
profane whom he specially meant were the Christians and the atheists. 
The prophet spoke; the congregation answered. The prophet said, 
‘Away with the Christians!’ The people replied, ‘Away with the 
atheists!’ Those who presented themselves for communion were 
examined first by Alexander to ascertain their fitness. If found un- 
orthodox, they were excluded from the temple. The ceremonial 
then commenced. It consisted of a series of tableaux. The first 
day was given to representations of the lying-in of Latona, the birth 
of Apollo, the marriage of Apollo and Coronis, with the issue of it in 
the generation of A®sculapius. On the second day there was the 
incarnation of ‘the sweet one,’ with the Chalcedon plates, the goose 
egg,and the snake. Alexander himself was the hero of the third. A 
new revelation, it seems, had informed him of mysterious circumstances 
attending his own coming into the world. His mother had been 
visited by Podalirius, AZsculapius’s mythical son. The temple was 
then brilliantly illuminated. The prophet, after some preliminary 
gesticulations, laid himself down, as Endymion, to sleep upon a couch. 
Selene, the Moon, personated by the beautiful wife of an officer of 
the imperial court, who was the prophet’s mistress, descended upon 
him from the roof and covered him with kisses, the husband looking 
on, delighted with the honour which had fallen upon him. 

In the final scene, Alexander reappeared in his priestly dress. A 
hymn was sung to the snake, the congregation accompanying or 
responding. The choir then formed into a circle and went through a 
mystic dance, the prophet standing in the centre. 

The miraculous birth of Alexander, after being thus announced, 
was made into an article of faith, which the disciples were bound to 

A difficulty arose which had not been foreseen. If he was 
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the son of a god, how could he be Pythagoras ? and how came he by 
the golden thigh? He was equal to the occasion; he was not 
Pythagoras, he said, and yet he was. He had the same soul with 
Pythagoras. It was the Spirit of God, which waned and was renewed 
like the moon. The Spirit descended from heaven at special times and 
on special persons, and again ascended when its purpose was attained. 
The gold thigh was perhaps explained as its accompanying symbol. 

Having identified himself with the Pythagoreans, he announced 
with authority the general truth of their doctrines. He insisted on 
an elevated morality, and directed his disciples to abstain from 
sensual vices. The rules, however, had no application to himself, and 
behind the veil he created a Cyprian paradise. His reputation being 
so well established, the privilege of admission to the temple rites was 
eagerly sought after. 

The oracle, meanwhile, was active as ever, and now and then by 
its mistakes produced frightful injustice. A Paphlagonian gentleman 
had sent his son to be educated at Alexandria. The boy had joined 
an expedition up the Nile, where he fell in with some merchants on 
their way to the Red Sea and India. Curiosity led him to accompany 
them; and his household in the city, who had charge of him, after 
waiting for a while and finding that he did not come back, concluded 
that he had been drowned in the river, and returned to Paphlagonia 
with the news that the boy was dead. The father consulted the seer 
of Abonotichus. Alexander informed him that his son had been 
made away with by the servants. The Roman governor was appealed 
to. The word of Alexander, supported as he was by Rutilian, was 
conclusive, and the unfortunate wretches were thrown to the wild 
beasts. Soon after, the boy appeared, none the worse for his journey ; 
and an indignant friend of the family went to Abonotichus to expose 
the impostor before his worshippers. Unfortunately, a superstition 
once established is proof against commonplace evidence. Alexander 
only answered by telling the congregation to stone the blasphemer, who 
was rescued when nearly dead by the interposition of a casual traveller. 

Another adventure into which he fell might have been more dan- 
gerous. The war of Marcus Aurelius with the Marcomanni was the 
occasion of the celebrated story in Christian mythology of the Thun- 
dering Legion. It is difficult, and even impossible, to reconcile the 
account of the war in the Christian legend with Lucian’s description of 
it; but Lucian was alive at the time, and when he says that the Emperor 
was disastrously defeated, he is unlikely to have been mistaken. Lucian 
says that Marcus Aurelius, before he began the campaign, applied 
to Alexander. Alexander told him that if he devoted two lions to 
the gods and threw them into the Danube, there would be a glorious 
victory and a happy peace. The lions swam the river, landed on the 
opposite bank, and were immediately killed. The Emperor lost a battle 
and many thousand men. Aquileia itself nearly escaped being taken. 
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This catastrophe tried the faith even of Rutilian. Alexander, 
however, told him that the gods had foretold a victory, but had not 
allowed him to know on which side the victory would be. Rutilian 
resisted temptation and continued to believe. 

Affairs, however, had become serious, when such a man was allowed 
to play with the interests of the Empire. Intelligent Romans went 
to Abonotichus to make inquiries, and were so troublesome that 
sculapius had to interfere. When a stranger arrived, the god 
decided whether he was to be admitted to reside in the town. A 
suspicious visitor was ordered to depart under penalties. At last, as 
a public warning against the dangerous spirit of scepticism, Alexander 
burnt a copy of the writings of Epicurus in the market square, and 
threw the ashes into the sea. Lepidus of Amestris, the Roman 
governor, made another effort. The prophet was on his guard against 
laymen; but a priest, it was thought, might be more fortunate. A 
priest was sent, but unluckily the priest was a fool and gave 
Alexander a new triumph. He was granted an interview with ‘ the 
sweet one,’ and a conversation followed which Lucian saw hung up in 


a temple at Tium, written in letters of gold: 
Priest. Tell me, Lord Glycon, who art thou ? 
Glycon. I am the young Asculapius, the second and not the first. This is a 


mystery, which may not be revealed. 
Priest. How long wilt thou remain with us ? 
Glycon. My time is a thousand years and three. Then I go to the East to the 


barbarians. They also must hear my word. 
Priest. What will become of me after this life ? 
Glycon. First thou wilt be a camel, and then a prophet like Alexander. 


The dialogue ended with a curse on Lepidus for his inquisitiveness 
and unbelief. 

Other means failing, the adventure was next undertaken by 
Lucian himself. Lucian was a friend of Rutilian. He had many 
times remonstrated with him. He had endeavoured to prevent his 
marriage. He had protested against the countenance which Rutilian 
was lending to a lying rogue. Rutilian pitied Lucian’s hardness of 
heart, and perhaps advised him to go to Abonotichus and examine 
for himself. Lucian at any rate went. MRutilian’s friendship secured 
him respectful treatment. Alexander received him with extreme 
courtesy, and he admits that the prophet’s manners and appearance 
surprised and struck him. But Lucian was fortified with a conviction 
that all pretenders to supernatural powers were enthusiasts or im- 
postors, that miracles had never been and could not be. He tried 
‘Esculapius with unusual questions. He asked him first if the pro- 
phet wore false hair. He sealed his envelope so skilfully that it 
could not be opened, and he received an answer in an ‘ unknown 
tongue.’ He discovered next that the prophet had been sounding 
his valet as to Lucian’s object in coming to him. The valet was 
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faithful, and Lucian bade him tell Alexander that he was suffering 
from a pain in his side. He then wrote on two slips of paper, ‘ What 
was the birthplace of Homer ?’ enclosed them in two packets, and 
sealed them as before. The valet informed the prophet that one 
referred to the pain, and that the other was to ask whether his 
master should return to Italy by land or sea. The replies were first 
an advice to try Alexander's plaster, secondly an intimation that a 
voyage would prove dangerous. These experiments would have been 
enough for Lucian, but his object was rather to convince his friend 
than himself, and he tried again. 

This time he wrote, ‘When will the villanies of Alexander be 
exposed?’ At the back of the envelope he made a note that it 
contained eight questions, all of which he paid for. The prophet 
was completely caught; he returned eight answers, the whole of 
them unintelligible ; and with demonstration, as he thought, in his 
hands, Lucian went to his friend. 

He found his labour thrown away. Belief in the marvellous does 
not rise from evidence and will not yield to it. There is the easy an- 
swer, that infidels are answered -according to the impiety of their 
hearts, that the gods will not and perhaps cannot work miracles in the 
presence of sceptics. Nothing came of this first visit except that 
Lucian lost the regard of his friend, whom Alexander warned against 
him. But he had become interested in the matter; he determined to 
probe the mystery to the bottom. He went to the governor and 
offered, if he could have security for his life, to furnish him with proofs 
of the imposition which would justify the interference of the police. 

The governor gave him a guard of soldiers, and thus attended he 
went to Abonotichus a second time. The prophet was holding his levée. 
Lucian presented himself, neglecting to make an obeisance, to the gene- 
ral scandal. The prophet took no notice, but gave him his hand to 
kiss, and Lucian bit itto the bone. The believers shrieked, and Lucian 
would have been strangled but for his guard. Alexander, however, to 
his surprise and real admiration, bore the pain manfully. He told his 
friends that he and his god had tamed ruder spirits than Lucian’s; 
he bade them all retire, and leave him and his visitor together. 

When they were alone, he asked Lucian quietly why a person 
whose acquaintance he had valued, was determined to be his enemy. 
Calmness is always agreeable. Lucian never doubted for a moment 
Alexander’s real character, but the prophet interested him in spite of 
himself. That he might study him at leisure, he accepted his over- 
tures, and even entered into some kind of intimacy with him. He 
stayed for some days at Abonotichus. The worshippers were astonished 
to find an open blasphemer admitted to confidential intercourse with 
their chief. And Alexander undoubtedly succeeded, if not in disarming 
his guest’s suspicions, yet in softening the vehemence of his dislike. 
He was so clever, so well informed, apparently so frank and open, that, 
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as Lucian said, he would have taken in Epicurus himself. The search 
for evidence against him was dropped, the governor’s guard was sent 
home, and Lucian after a prolonged visit accepted an offer from 
Alexander to send him by water to the Bosphorus. The prophet 
placed at his disposition one of his finest vessels, saw him on board, 
loaded him with presents, and so dismissed him. 

Keener-witted man than Lucian was not alive on earth; yet his 
wit had not saved him from being to some extent deceived, and he had 
a near escape of paying with his life for his credulity. He had not 
been long at sea when he observed the pilot and crew consulting to- 
gether. The crew were insisting upon something to which the pilot 
would not consent. The pilot at length came to him and said that 
‘ Alexander’s orders were that Lucian was to be thrown overboard ; he 
had a wife and children, he had lived respectably for sixty years, and did 
nct wish in his old age to stain his conscience witha murder. He could 
not go on to the Bosphorus, but he would put his passenger on shore.’ 

Lucian was landed in Bithynia. He was a person of considerable 
public influence. He had powerful friends in the province and at 
Rome. He was looked on favourably by Marcus Aurelius himself. 
He laid his story before the governor, not Lepidus, but another, and 
Lucian, if any one, might be assured that what he said would receive 
attention. But in an era of belief, reason and fact are powerless ; 
the governor told him that if he could convict Alexander on the 
clearest evidence it would be impossible to punish him. Prophet 
he was in the opinion of the whole country, and propbet he would 
remain. Lucian was as little successful as his predecessors, and his 
interference had gained him nothing except materials for the singular 
account which he has left behind. Rutilian was abandoned to fate 
and to the daughter of the Moon, and the glories of the prophet of 
Abonotichus were established above the reach of calumny. The 
Emperor bestowed distinctions on him. The name of his town was 
changed. Coins were struck, and now are extant, with ‘the sweet 
one’s’ face on one side and Alexander's on the other. He lived to be 
an old man, and died with his fame undimmed and the belief in him 
unabated. What became of the snake, history omits to tell. 

The superstition did not break in pieces at once. The oracle 
continued to prophesy after Alexander’s death, and there was a compe- 
tition among the disciples as to which of them was to succeed him. 
The favourite candidate was an old physician, who, Lucian says, ought 
not to have been found in such company. The dispute was referred 
at last to Rutilian, who decided that no successor was needed. 
Alexander was not dead, but was translated merely into a better 
world, from which he still watched over his faithful followers. 

So ends this singular story, valuable for the light which it throws 
on a-critical epoch in human history, and especially on the disposition 
of the people among whom Paul and Barnabas were taken for gods, 
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and among whom Paul founded his seven Churches. Christianity 
exactly met what they were searching for in an ennobling and purify- 
ing form, and saved those who accepted it from being the victims of 
sham prophets like Alexander. To persons so circumstanced, men of 
intellect like Lucian addressed themselves in vain. The science of 
Epicurus was merely negative. He might insist that miracles were an 
illusion, and that the laws of nature were never broken; but to the 
human heart craving for light from heaven, and refusing to be 
satisfied without it, Epicurus had not a word to say, not a word 
of what lay behind the veil, not a word which would serve for 
guidance in the paths of ordinary duty. Intellect and experience 
may make it probable to thoughtful persons that morality and 
happiness go together ; but when all is said, clever men are found 
of a different opinion; and if the human race had waited to 
recognise the sanctions of moral obligation till science had made 
out on what they rested to its own satisfaction, the first steps 
out of barbarism would have been never taken. Knowledge is a plant 
which grows but slowly. Those who gather knowledge must live 
before they can learn. How to live therefore, how to distinguish 
good from evil, press first for an immediate answer. And the answer 
was given by conscience whole xons before reflecting intellect had 
constructed its theories of expediency and the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number. 

Out of conscience grows’ religion; but religion when St. Paul 
came was dead, and the educated multitudes in the Empire were 
sitting by the body of it, unable to believe that it was gone, and still 
passionately hoping that the silent gods would again speak to them 
out of heaven. So intense was the longing, that reason had abdicated 
its proper function ; any plausible pretender could collect disciples in 
millions ; and to an audience thus prepared to receive it, Christianity 
was originally offered. Independent of philosophy, the better sort of 
men hate evil and impurity ; theirinstincts were recognised and justified 
in the new creed, and they welcomed it as a reviving principle of 
moral life. It did not save them from illusions which men of science 
would have escaped. Holiness of life is no protection against freaks 
of imagination ; God is so near to the believer that he sees His action 
everywhere, and the hagiology of the early Church is as full of legend 
as the pagan mythology. The apocryphal gospels breathe a spirit 
to the full as credulous as the story of the incarnation of Glycon at 
Abonotichus ; with this essential and enormous difference, however, 
that the credulity of the Christians was dominated by conscience, and 
they detected a polluted impostor with as sure an instinct as the most 
cultivated Epicurean. 


J. A. FRoupe. 
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THe PUBLIC INTERSST' IN 
AGRICULTURAL REFORM. 


( Concluded.) 








Tue foolish notion, entertained by a few persons whose literary 
reputation is greater than their knowledge of the subject on which 
they have written with an unwarrantable assumption of authority, 
that the natural destiny of the land of this country is to become a 
pleasure-ground for the rich, has been rudely knocked on the head 
by the results of the present agricultural and commercial depression. 
If it were no matter whether we grow much or little agricultural 
produce in the United Kingdom, the ruin of farmers by hundreds, 
or even by thousands, would be a matter of important concern only to 
themselves, their relatives, and their creditors; as the farms vacated 
by farmers would speedily be converted into pleasure-parks and game- 
preserves by the wealthy men who have accumulated money in com- 
mercial pursuits. Rents would keep up at least to the old rates, 
farm-labourers would find employment as under-gardeners and game- 
keepers, and village tradesmen and mechanics would have full 
employment in supplying the many needs of their new and luxurious 
neighbours. But as it is, we see that a few years of unprofitable 
farming have sent rents down with a run, left hundreds of farms 
tenantless, thrown labourers in large numbers out of constant employ- 
ment, and brought something very near to general bankruptcy upon 
the rural districts at large. Nor is this all; for those who take a 
gloomy view of the future have as strong a fear of a permanent decrease 
in our commercial supremacy as they have of agricultural decline. It 
is quite: clear, then, that whatever may be the ultimate destiny of 
this country, it is not near being ready for a transformation into a 
great pleasure-ground for the rich. I take it that even the few 
persons who once harboured such a picture in their imagination will 
now admit that agricultural reform, so far as it will conduce to an 
increase in the home production of food, is a national question, 
though the vastness of the interests involved may not have been 
recognised by them or by people generally. But, presuming that 
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the figures and deductions from them contained in the preceding 
portion of this paper are sufficient to convince those who had not 
previously investigated the subject, that agricultural reform is one of 
the most important questions of the day, I have yet to meet 
another difficulty. Many persons who admit that the continuous 
increase of our importation of foreign food, in excess of the amount 
required to make up for increase of population, is a national evil, if 
not a national disgrace, are in the habit of regarding all distinct 
proposals for remedying the evil as merely farmers’ questions, while 
others boldly deny their efficacy. I am here less concerned with 
the latter than with the former—with the objectors than with the 
merely indifferent lookers-on. It is a curious fact that nearly all 
disinterested writers who have made a study of our system of land 
tenure in ail its branches have come to the conclusion that the 
principal demands of agricultural reformers are both justifiable and 
desirable. The objectors are chiefly people who have vested interests 
which they fear to have disturbed, with respect to whom it is not un- 
fair to remark that ‘there are none so blind as those who will not 
see.” Amongst them are many tenant-farmers who have, or think 
they have, certain advantages which they fear might be lost in any 
transformation of our land system. But the chief obstacles to agri- 
cultural reform have been ignorance and indifference—I might say 
indifference accounted for by ignorance. This is shown by the fact 
that all the most important of the demands for such reform are older 
than any living man, while some of them are quite ancient ; for it is 
clear that the opposition of a comparatively few interested people 
would not have availed if the public had strongly desired to over- 
rule it. The all-important thing to do, then, is to convince the 
public at large of the interest which they actually have in each of 
the most important proposals of agricultural reformers. I proceed, 
therefore, to show, as far as my ability allows, the need for the 
reforms to which I have vaguely alluded, premising that I do not 
include amongst them any such wild schemes as the nationalisation 
of the land, or the gradual reduction of large estates by the very 
simple process of ‘ sweating them down’ at the expense of their owners. 

To all who have been in the habit of reading agricultural books 
and papers, and to many who have seen reports of discussions held at 
meetings of Farmers’ Clubs and Chambers of Agriculture, the demands 
which I am about to mention are familiar, though, until within the 
last few weeks, strange to say, there has been no organisation in this 
country which has definitely formulated them in a published pro- 
gramme. Since the first portion of this paper was written, an asso- 
ciation of the agricultural reformers of the United Kingdom, under 
the title of ‘ The Farmers’ Alliance,’ has been formed, and formed too 
under such favourable auspices, that it promises to become a very 
powerful organisation. As the list of objects put forward by the 
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Alliance includes all but one of the proposals of agricultural reform 
which I had intended to deal with in this article, it will be, for more 
reasons than one, convenient and desirable to pass them in review as 
they stand: first, because the leaders of the new movement base their 
demands for sympathy and co-operation on the justice and desirable- 
ness of their proposals ; secondly, because, if they are successful, they 
will make these demands subjects for speedy legislation ; and, thirdly, 
because they expressly ask for the help of the non-agricultural public, 
and intend to propagate their views amongst the people of the towns, 
as well as those of the country, on the platform and in the press. I 
will first, however, deal with an important question of agricultural 
reform which is not yet included in the programme of the Farmers’ 
Alliance—the reform of the laws relating to the settlement and trans- 
fer of land. I say, ‘not yet included in the programme,’ because 
I hope it soon will be included. It is very much to be hoped that 
the body of the members will not hesitate to include an important 
proposal which the promoters of the new association, a little too 
careful, perhaps, to avoid dealing with a question which excites so 
much antagonism, shrank from putting forward in a preliminary pro- 
gramme. A list of proposed agricultural reforms with such a notable 
omission can, at any rate, have no pretension to completeness. Be- 
sides this, there is the important consideration that, as the Alliance 
aims at including others than agriculturists amongst its members, it 
must lose more than it will gain by leaving out of its programme the 
very object in which the general public are most disposed to take a 
lively interest. 

It may be objected that the reform of the laws relating to land 
settlement and transfer is a dual if not multiform proposition, and I 
admit that, strictly speaking, it is so. But just the same objection 
may be made to naming Parliamentary reform as a single object, 
seeing that it may, and generally does, include a redistribution of 
seats as well as an extension of the franchise. The failure of recent 
attempts to render the transfer of land more simple and cheap, with- 
out at the same time dealing with settlements, shows that the two 
reforms should go forward together. Moreover, if the term ‘ free- 
trade in land’ be adopted, the same dual reform is implied. The 
reform of the laws affecting land settlement and transfer may there- 
fore with advantage be considered as one object, although it could not 
well be comprised in a single Act of Parliament. 

There can be no greater mistake than to suppose that the present 
accumulation of land in the hands of owners, who, for the most part, 
can neither do justice to nor sell it, is a matter of no concern to 
tenant-farmers. It is said that four-fifths of the land of England is 
held by limited owners, whose interests are directly opposed to any 
expenditure in improvements upon it, even when they are sufficiently 
wealthy to make improvements, and who have no power to sell any 
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portion of their property. There has been a great outcry lately for 
covered homesteads, and other conveniences in the form of farm-build- 
ings for enabling farmers to keep stock to greater advantage than 
they can at present. Again, thousands of acres require draining, and 
would pay well for it ; but it is, under existing circumstances, unpro- 
fitable for the owners generally to expend money in draining, while 
the tenants dare not do the work, because they have no security for 
the capital that would have to be expended. Improvements of such 
a permanent nature should be executed by owners; but they never 
will be made to a sufficient extent by impoverished or limited owners, 
The Agricultural Holdings Act gave facilities for charging the estates 
of limited owners with the cost of improvements; but, if the money 
has to be borrowed from a Land Improvement Company, the landlord, 
to recoup himself, must charge upon the tenant the whole of the interest 
and profit that the company will require. This would be no light 
charge where the landlord is a limited owner, as in that case the 
whole of the money must be paid off, in the form of a sinking fund, 
within the term allowed under the Act for the particular kind of 
improvement executed. As the longest term recognised by the Act 
as the duration of an improvement is twenty years, it is absurd to 
suppose that buildings are likely to be erected on at all an extensive 
scale under such conditions. No tenant would like to pay the total 
cost of buildings, with interest on the outlay and profit to the company 
from which the money was borrowed besides, in the course of twenty 
years—thus really purchasing the buildings and presenting them to 
his landlord and his landlord’s heirs. On the other hand, if the 
limited owner did not charge the whole annual repayment to the 
tenant, he would be a loser, unless he happened to live long enough 
beyond the time specified in the Act to recoup himself for money paid 
out during the period, by extra rent continued afterwards. At any 
rate, it is no advantage to a limited owner to improve, and, on the 
contrary, it is not easy for him to be quite secure against loss, if he 
expends capital, either his own or borrowed, upon land on which he 
has really nothing but a rent-charge. If he does not get back the 
whole of his outlay, with interest, during his life, the expenditure only 
goes to enrich his eldest son or other heir, who has already a most 
unfair share of the family wealth coming to him. In short, there are 
no possible means of rendering limited ownership anything but a dis- 
advantage to every one concerned in the proper treatment of landed 
property, certainly not excepting the owners and their descendants. 
It would be far beyond the scope of a paper like this to deal in 
detail with the laws which affect the settlement and transfer of land. 
The subject has been admirably treated by the late Mr. Joseph Kay, 
Q.C., in a recently published book, Free Trade in Land, which will 
go far to arouse or increase an interest in the reform of the land laws 
amongst those who read it. Mr. Kay has clearly pointed out the 
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laws which need to be altered or abolished before we can expect to 
see the land of this country either properly treated or freely sold and 
cheaply transferred. He has summarised them as follows :— 





1. The laws which allow a landowner, by his deed or by his will, to prevent 
his land being sold, or seized, or lessened in size, either during his own life or for 


many years after his death. 

2. The law which, if the landowner does not avail himself of his power to make 
such a deed or will, gives all his land, without diminution or charge, and in one 
undivided estate, to the landowner’s next ‘heir.’ This is the Law of Primogeni- 


ture. 
3. The laws which allow the landowner, without selling any portion of his 


estate, to let portions for long terms of years, from 99 to 999 years, and to subject 
them to all kinds of covenants, which affect those portions for generations after 
the death of the landowner, and after a change of all the circumstances under 
which the leases were made. 


It is these laws which the general public and the tenant-farmers 
alike should insist upon repealing. They do harm to all classes, and 
the only benefit which can be supposed to belong to them is to keep 
up the prestige of a limited number of families, and that at a terrible 
sacrifice to the great majority of the members of those families. To 
quote Mr. Kay once more, as it is impossible to state the mischievous 
effects of the laws referred to in fewer words or more clearly than by 
quoting him, these laws— 


1, Prevent estates from being sold which would otherwise undoubtedly come 


into the market. 

2. Lessen due parental control. 

3. Induce careless landowners to be tenfold more careless than they otherwise 
would be about the education of their children. 

4, Maintain in influential positions men unworthy of those positions. 

5. Deprive many landowners of the means of properly managing their estates. 

6. Tend very greatly to retard the progress of agricultural improvement. 

7. Render it necessary to make the deeds and wills very long and expensive. 

8. Render it often very difficult and expensive for a purchaser to ascertain the 
state of the title of a plot of land he may wish to purchase. 

9. Often leave the actual title to a plot of land uncertain, in spite of all the 
labour bestowed on its careful investigation. 

10. Deprive the small farmers, the shopkeepers, and the peasants of almost all 
chance of buying land. 

1l. Aggravate all the above-mentioned evils in Ireland by the curses of ab- 


senteeism and agent management. 





All these positions are ably sustained in Mr. Kay’s book. They 
have often been stated before, but never, I think, so clearly and 


briefly formulated. 

The reason why farmers, as a rule, are either indifferent or opposed 
to any attempt to interfere with the conditions of land ownership, is 
that there is a general opinion amongst them that rents aré lower on 
the large estates, and especially on the estates of old fa ilies, than 
on those of small or new owners. To a great extenf this is true. 
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Many purchasers of land buy it as a means of investment for which 
they require as large a return as they can get, while on many entailed 
estates rents have not been up to their value in the open market, 
But, on the other hand, it may fairly be taken as a general rule that 
any discount off the market value of rents is fully made up for in 
one way or another. Fifty or a hundred pounds a year off the rent 
of a large farm is dearly purchased if the covenants are restrictive, or 
if game is extensively preserved, with political subserviency thrown 
into the bargain. Now, it is certain that these drawbacks to low 
rents prevail on most large estates on which the rents are low, and 
that they are serious hindrances to agricultural enterprise. I am 
persuaded that the farmers, as well as all other classes of the people, 
would be better off if all land were let under a purely commercial 
system, with the advantages and disadvantages clearly apparent. A 
low rent, in a farmer’s eyes, like charity, covers a multitude of sins— 
sins of omission and sins of commission—neglected buildings and 
drainage, restrictive covenants, and game devastation. Such disad- 
vantages are seldom fairly weighed—are, indeed, incapable of being 
weighed with exactness. Still it is obvious that, where game is thick 
on the ground, the damage to the crops and the discouragement to 
good farming caused by it commonly exceed any set-off in the form 
of a low rent. Similarly, it is easy to see that restrictive covenants, 
which prevent a farmer from cropping his land and selling the pro- 
duce to the best of his judgment, are a far greater disadvantage than 
a moderate increase of rent would be. On hundreds of heavy-land 
farms, straw and hay, say 200/. worth per year, might be sold off, 
especially when these commodities are high in price, and half the 
money might be spent in manure or cattle-food, the land being en- 
riched by the exchange, as the manurial value of straw has recently 
been conclusively proved by Dr. Lawes to be very small indeed. In 
many other ways the greater freedom of cultivation and sale which 
would be certain to prevail under a more completely commercial 
system of letting land than is at present general, would be highly 
advantageous to the tenants. Besides all this, as has been already 
intimated, if land were in the hands of large capitalists and ‘ absolute’ 
owners, instead of in the possession of embarrassed landlords holding 
under settlements and multiform encumbrances, profitable improve- 
ments would be more freely made, and all concerned in them would 
be gainers. As to the political and social subserviency of tenants, 
engendered by our present land system, that may be in one sense 
regarded as a matter of sentiment; but, so far as it keeps these men 
from asserting their political rights with a view to getting their 
grievances redressed, it is an evil of a very practical kind. 

The effects of the agricultural depression which has now for some 
time prevailed in this country clearly prove that the supposed ad- 
vantage of holding land at apparently low rents on large estates has 
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been, to say the least, greatly overrated ; for the distress of tenants on 
these estates is certainly not less severe than it is on those of 
smaller owners. On all sides we hear of remissions made to enable 
tenants to meet their liabilities ; and rents supposed to be low are 
rapidly declining, and that in a very considerable proportion. But, 
even if it were admitted that tenants on the great estates, in 
spite of the owners being in most instances only lifeholders, and, in 
many cases, embarrassed as well, are exceptionally fortunate in 
getting their farms on easier terms than their neighbours on small 
estates, it is clear that this is no consolation to consumers, whose 
interest it is that land should be owned by men of capital who 
can do justice to it as landlords, and farmed by tenants who have 
every encouragement to enterprise and liberal cultivation. But this, 
of course, is only one of the disadvantages to the public of our land 
system. The difficulty of obtaining land for building and other 
purposes is severely felt in many localities, and the costliness of 
transfer, even when the land can be bought, is another serious disad- 
vantage. All this is generally admitted, and there is no question of 
agricultural reform in which the people at large are more interested. 
Yet they have not at present made it a test question at elections, and 
but a short time ago there was not even enough vitality in the desire 
for an alteration of the land laws to keep the Land Tenure Reform 
Association in existence. 

A question about which there is less unanimity of opinion is that 
of the desirability of having more small farms in the market for sale 
to working-men who have saved enough to allow them to become 
peasant-proprietors. As far as England and Scotland are concerned, 
I do not believe that a general system of peasant- proprietorship would 
pay; though for Ireland I believe it is the one thing needful to 
produce prosperity and contentment. But there is room in every 
parish in England for a few small farms, owned by their cultivators, 
and used as market-gardens, dairy-farms, and poultry-farms. The price 
of vegetables, fruit, poultry, and eggs in our cities and towns is arti- 
ficially raised by the difficulty of obtaining land for their production. 
Hundreds of acres near these great centres of population, now growing 
ordinary crops of corn, might with very great advantage be turned 
into market-gardens. Buta man who is to transform a comparatively 
barren field into a fruitful garden should be the owner of it; other- 
wise, after he has spent a sum equivalent to its original value, or 
perhaps to double that value, upon it, he will be sure to be rented on 
his own outlay. 

From a social point of view, it is still more desirable that small 
farms should be easy of purchase in country districts than that they 
should be so in the neighbourhood of towns. Such incentives to 
sobriety and saving as they would afford to our farm-labourers are 
sadly needed by a class of men who at present are so generally debarred 
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from all easily available opportunities of rising in the social scale ag 
to render their position more hopeless and aimless than that of any 
other civilised people in the world. Nor would landowners fail to 
derive a great advantage from the establishment in all parts of the 
country of a number of peasant-proprietors. Again, in many arable 
districts the difficulty of obtaining milk is seriously felt, and is 
increasing. The large farmers, most of whom only keep a cow or 
two for their own convenience, do not like the trouble of retailing 
milk, and prefer giving the skimmed milk to their pigs to selling it 
to the poor. Even on farmhouse tables it is not uncommon to see 
condensed milk all the way from Switzerland. Now, such small 
farmers as I have said are needed, half a dozen at least in every 
parish, would find it to their advantage to retail milk as well as 
poultry, eggs, and garden produce. To raise such a class of men 
amongst us in sufficient number we require free-trade in land. 

Other advantages to be derived from free-trade in land might be 
referred to; but they have been ably set forth by other writers, and 
I must hasten on to other branches of my subject. In passing, 
however, I must remark that the advantage of the proposed reform 
to the owners of land and their families is one of the most obvious. 
Quite apart from the injustice done under the present system to the 
younger children of landowners, the whole class would be enriched by 
rendering land more of a marketable commodity. The pride in broad 
acres is a very costly one to those who indulge in it, when it involves 
permanent embarrassment.’ A large proportion of our large land- 
owners would be richer men, and would leave a more valuable inheri- 
tance to their successors, if; they sold portions of their estates, and 
expended the money obtained in improving the remainder. 

As for the public at. large, if they could but be brought to 
realise the full extent of the interest which they have in reforming 
the laws relating to the ownership and transfer of land, they would 
be convinced .that. this, by itself, is of such vast importance as to 
render agricultural reform the most pressing question of home 
politics at present before them; and they would, therefore, make 
it the great test question at the next general election. 

I now come to the published objects of the Farmers’ Alliance. 
The first is ‘ the better representation of tenant-farmers in Parliament.’ 
That is a means to ends, and does not require mucli to be said 
about it. All disinterested people admit that farmers are very in- 
adequately represented in Parliament, and most people agree that 
they are, to a very great extent, misrepresented there. The objec- 
tion made against those who would give them better representation, 
that they are ‘setting class against class,’ is based on a fallacy, 
where it is not pure cant. The fallacy may be easily exposed. It 
is said that the interests of landlord and tenant are identical, and, 
apart from the little matter of rent, they are so in the long run, at 
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least if monetary interests only are implied. But classes do not 
always act in accordance with the most enlightened views as to their 
interests, and, in considering whether landlords are likely to repre- 
sent tenants satisfactorily in Parliament, the real question is, not 
whether their interests are identical, but whether their objects are 
the same. It has already been remarked that the interests of land- 
lords and tenants in respect of free-trade in land are the same; and 
it is obvious that, except on land which is unprofitable to cultivate, 
their monetary interests in relation to the vexed game question are 
also identical. Similarly it might be shown that landlords would be 
better off if they yielded to other demands made by tenants. But 
what do we see when such questions are brought forward in Parlia- 
ment, or at meetings of Farmers’ Clubs and Chambers of Agriculture ? 
Why, that landlords, as a rule, resolutely oppose all attempts to re- 
form the land or game laws, to give compensation to tenants 
for their unexhausted improvements, or to relieve farmers from other 
disadvantages of which they complain. The explanation of ‘the 
apparent anomaly is that landlords generally care more for social 
dignity, family prestige, and political influence than for the monetary 
interests of themselves and their tenants, to however great an extent 
these may be identical. At any rate it is notorious that landlords 
are the chief obstructives to almost every reform which tenants ask 
for, although there are some exceptions which serve to prove the rule. 
Under such circumstances it is absurd for tenants to send landlords, 
unless exceptionally liberal men, to Parliament to represent them, 
and it is mere twaddle to exclaim about ‘setting class against class‘ 
when one says so. Where the objects of two are contrary, the one 
class must act against the other, as faras those objects are concerned 
unless one is to go to the wall, as has hitherto been the case with the 
tenant-furmers of this country. As for the public interest in the 
better representation of tenant-farmers in Parliament, no argument 
is necessary to show that, if agricultural reform is for the public 
interest, the better representation of tenant-farmers in Parliament, 


which would undoubtedly tend towards such reform, is desirable. 


The second object is ‘ to stimulate the improved cultivation of the 
land, especially by obtaining security for the capital of tenants invested 
in the improvement of their holdings.’ As long as the prevailing system 
in the United Kingdom is one of landlords and tenants—and there is no 
reason to suppose that it will be superseded in England and Scotland 
at any rate—this object is either first or second in importance of all 
proposed agricultural reforms. It may possess less interest in the eyes 
of the public at large than the reform of the laws relating to the 
ownership and transfer of land ; but asan incentive to improved farm- 
ing, nothing would do so much as the giving of complete security to 
tenants’ investments in improvements. Having repeatedly dealt with 
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this subject at some length, and particularly in an essay’ written for 
the Cobden Club, I may be excused from going over old ground to any 
great extent. My chief object in connection with the question now is 
to show that the public should not leave landlords and tenants to 
settle it between them. There is a great deal of loose talking and 
writing upon the subject, chiefly owing to the fact that opponents of 
compulsory compensation will not understand, or will not admit that 
they understand, the true principle of the demand, which is simply 
that of payment for value received. All that the advocates 0: com- 
pulsory tenant-right in England ask, is that the landlord shall be 
compelled to pay the tenant an equivalent of the value which the 
tenant can prove that the landlord has received from him. The 
all but complete failure of the Agricultural Holdings Act shows that 
landlords will not bind themselves to pay for value received unless 
they are compelled to do so; also that tenants have not yet acquired 
sufficient independence and power to insist on such a contract being 
entered into, as a condition of their hiring of land. Under the plea 
of ‘freedom of contract ’—a mere figment of the imagination as far 
as landlords and tenants are concerned, at any rate until the agri- 
cultural depression placed the two classes on a more equal footing in 
the ‘ higgling of the market ’—compulsion was refused by Parliament, 
and the landlords of England, from the Crown downwards, declined 
to enter into a contract to pay for value received from their tenants. 
I will not stop to discuss the question whether the tenant should 
or should not be protected against what approach very closely in 
principle to fraudulent contracts. The interest of the public in the 
matter is very clear, and can be briefly stated. 

Suppose that the inns of any country—Switzerland for instance— 
were a fixed number, so that the innkeepers could agree together to make 
what conditions with visitors they pleased, there being no possibility 
of new competitors springing up. Suppose, further, that they should 
make it a stipulation in the contract which every visitor would have 
to sign that all goods bought by the visitor during his stay at the 
hotel, and not consumed in the meanwhile, should become the pro- 
perty of the innkeeper on the termination of the visit. Switzerland 
is so attractive to tourists that the inns might still be full; but the 
visitors would take care not to spend much during their stay. Now 
those who object to interference with freedom of contract would of 
course say that the Government of Switzerland ought not to pass a 
law making such-contracts void. Tourists and other visitors to the 
hotels, it would be said, can take care of themselves and must be left 
to make what agreements they please with the innkeepers. But 
does any one doubt that the people of Switzerland would insist upon 
such contracts being rendered unlawful, on the ground that they 
prevented visitors from spending money in the country, and were 

1 The Relations of Landlord and Tenant in England and Scotland. (Cassell). 
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thus against the public interest ? ‘The parallel is not exact ; but the 
position of the British public towards the owners and tenants of land 
is similar to the position of the Swiss public in the case imagined. 
The tenant may to a certain extent protect himself, although he 
cannot farm in the most profitable manner without a serious risk of 
having his investments appropriated by his landlord; for he may 
refrain from spending money on the land, and may get his farm at a 
low rent because neither he nor his predecessors have dared to spend 
anything in improvements. But to the public these poor consolations 
are quite inapplicable. Consumers must suffer, and suffer in propor- 
tion to the tenant’s carefulness not to risk capital in improvements 
which will become the property of his landlord directly he has made 
them. Indeed, it is clearthat every one is injured by a system which, 
by divorcing capital from the soil, deprives the country annually of 
millions of pounds’ worth of food that otherwise would be produced. 

The third object stated in the programme of the Farmers’ 
Alliance is, ‘To encourage greater freedom in the cultivation of the 
soil and the disposal of its produce.’ That is not considered to be a 
subject for legislation, but one for argument. Under existing cir- 
cumstances there appears to be a general disposition amongst landlords 
to relax the absurd restrictions of ancient leases and agreements ; 
while tenants who cannot get a living, tied hand and foot as they 
are, will be foolish if, now that farms are at a discount, they do not 
stipulate for freedom of cultivation and sale of produce. 

‘To obtain the abolition of class privileges involved in the Laws 
of Distress and Hypothec’ is the fourth object. It is astonishing 
that bankers, merchants, and tradesmen should have hitherto quietly 
submitted to the preference claim which a landlord has upon his 
tenant, asit is a monstrous injustice that a landlord should be able to 
allow a tenant to get into arrear with his rent at the expense of his 
other creditors. Under the Law of Distress the landlord can satisfy 
his full claim for rent, often selling goods supplied by other creditors 
in satisfying it, while the other creditors can only share in the land- 
lord’s leavings, if there be any leavings to share. Thus the public 
have a direct interest in the abolition of this unfair class privilege, 
and if they do not assist agricultural reformers in getting rid of it, 
they will deserve to be sufferers from it in the future as they have 
been in the past. But they have also an indirect interest in the 
abolition of a law which tends to keep farming at a low ebb by the 
safety which it confers upon landlords in accepting as tenants ‘ men 
of straw’ who cannot do justice to the land. The effects of the Law 
of Hypothec are in all respects similar, as far as the interests of 
the public are concerned. What Scotchmen rightly term the ‘sham 
Hypothec Abolition Bill,’ recently read a second time in the House 
of Commons, will do little to remedy the evils complained of; 
while many people are of opinion that it will dc more harm than 
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good if it becomes law. The citation of details on this part of my 
subject would be uninteresting to general readers. Hypothec and 
the Law of Distress alike require to be totally repealed and the only 
thing that landlords can with any justice ask, as an accompaniment 
of such repeal, is a more speedy means of turning out a tenant who 
is unable to pay his rent. 

The reform of the game laws, which is the next object on the list, 
is one of the most popular of all proposed agricultural reforms, 
and there is nothing new to be said about it. No alteration which 
does not completely abolish these laws, or interfere with freedom of 
contract by giving to tenants an indefeasible right to kill game, or 
at least ground game, on their occupations, will be of any appreciable 
use. Farmers would naturally be satisfied with the latter mode of 
dealing with the game difficulty ; and as it is only over-preservation 
which is injurious to the interests of farmers and consumers alike, 
such a modification of the existing laws might be sufficient. Winged 
game probably does more good than harm on the whole, and although 
the temptations to poaching will never be done away with as long 
as pheasants and partridges are thick on the ground, but little damage 
to crops is done by them, except on the borders of pheasant preserves. 
But rabbits should be treated as vermin, except in warrens effectually 
fenced in, and hares should be allowed to exist only in small numbers. 
Probably no one desires to have game made extinct in this country, 
and it is generally admitted that if the game laws were repealed, 
without a substitute being provided, we should require a more 
stringent law of trespass, which would be very unpopular. As, 
however, the existing game laws are in so many respects objectionable, 
it would, perhaps, be best to make a clean sweep of them, and to 
frame some simple measure, to prevent the extermination of game, as 
a substitute. 

Passing over an object relating to legal presumptions which 
operate unfairly against tenant-farmers, as only of somewhat remote 
concern to the public, I come to the seventh object of the Farmers’ 
Alliance, which is, ‘To secure to ratepayers their legitimate share in 
county government.’ The County Government Bills introduced 
last year and during the present session have been utterly unsatis- 
factory to the ratepayers at large, as well as to the farmers. Nothing 
short of the direct representation of the ratepayers will afford a per- 
manent basis of settlement, and to that the present Government 
will not easily be induced to consent. The reform of local govern- 
ment is so obviously a matter of interest to the general public that 
there is no need to dwell upon the subject here. 

‘A fair apportionment of local burdens between landlord and 
tenant,’ which is the last of the declared objects on the list I am 
quoting from, is a matter of greater public interest than at first sight 
it appears tobe. Ifit is the opinion of most people that local taxation 
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should be levied to a disproportionate extent upon land, they will at 
least admit that it should not be at the expense of the occupiers. 
The theory is that rates are sooner or later paid by owners; but the 
difference between sooner and later often involves years of heavy 
increased taxation upon the tenant-farmer. In consequence of this, 
farmers, as a rule, are ranged on the side of those who are striving 
to shift the burdens from land on to personal property. Now, as 
land has escaped from many ancient liabilities, it is questionable 
whether such a transference is desirable, and the majority of the 
people think that it is not, if they think about it at all. They 
should, then, endeavour to get all rates intended to be levied on land 
charged directly on landowners, instead of on tenants, as at present. 
In other words, the tenant’s share of the rates should be charged 
separately from the landlord’s, and the respective apportionment 
should be separately and directly levied. At present the tenant 
knows that he pays the rates in the first instance, and he is scarcely 
ever certain that he gets the money back in the form of a reduction on 
rent that he otherwise would pay. Very often, too, it is quite certain 
that the tenant pays ail increase in local charges for a long period. 
However long his lease may be, he has to pay all increase on the 
amount of rates and taxes that accrues during the term, thus paying 
his landlord’s share of the increase as well as his own. This is 
obviously unfair, and it is for the public interest that the injustice 
should be remedied. NTT 
I must confess to some surprise at the great interest excited 
amongst the non-agricultural classes by the advent of the Farmers’ 
Alliance. From all parts of the kingdom help and expressions of 
sympathy have come to the leaders of the new movement, and I am 
rejoiced to recognise in these overtures a sign of an awakening of 
public interest in agricultural reform. The nearness of the next 
general election may to some extent account for the hearty welcome 
which the Alliance has received, as there are naturally large numbers 
of people who look with hope, not in all cases quite disinterested, to 
any uprising which may tend to change the present state of county 
representation. Any movement which will arouse a spirit of political 
independence amongst the farmers generally cannot but seem advan- 
tageous to all who regard the men who now represent English 
farmers as the greatest obstructives to almost all kinds of desirable 
changes. Still, it cannot be too earnestly insisted that the Farmers’ 
Alliance is independent of party, and will pursue its objects without 
consideration for party interests. Those who denounce the new asso- 
ciation as a party organisation, in reality confess that their own party 
is opposed to the reforms which the most intelligent farmers desire. 
All that the promoters of the Alliance have done is to formulate those 
reforms, and to urge all who are in favour of them to combine to bring 


them to pass. If that involves antagonism to the Conservative 
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party, then it follows that the Conservative party is antagonistic to agri- 
cultural reform ; and it is from Conservative advocates that we have 
this virtual confession that they are not true farmers’ friends. The 
Alliance has produced a test by which the professed friends of farmers 
may be tried, and it has produced that test without any party objects 
in view. Some of the leading representatives of one party, in the press 
and on the platform, with surprising naiveté, have exposed them- 
selves and their allies as politicians tried by that test and found 
wanting. It is, however, gratifying to find that numbers of Conser- 
vatives, especially amongst farmers, are also agricultural reformers, 
and these, in joining the Alliance, do so under the honest assurance 
of its leaders that the association will not be used for party purposes, 
The Alliance will support candidates who fairly and fully represent 
its principles, to whichever party they may nominally belong; and if 
such candidates happen to be more generally Liberals than Conser- 
vatives, they will be supported, not because they are Liberals, but 
because they are agricultural reformers. In short, ‘ Principles, not 
party,’ is the motto of the Farmers’ Alliance. 

But the imminence of a general election only in part accounts 
for the public welcome given to the Farmers’ Alliance. Merchants, 
shopkeepers, and all classes of professional men have become members, 
and volunteered their help in various ways, and the letters in which 


they have proffered their assistance show that they have long been in 
sympathy with the aims now made public as the distinct ‘ platform ’ of 
a new organisation. I conclude my paper, therefore, with a much more 
hopeful feeling than that with which I began it. The interest of the 
public in agricultural reform seemed dull and almost lifeless; but, in 
reality, as now appears, it was only dull as tinder is, which needs but 
a spark to kindle it into a flame. 


Wiiuram E. Bear. 





